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In the World, Not of the World. Thoughts on Christian 
Casuistry. By Wiumm Apams, D. D., Madison Square 
Church, New York City. pp. 64. 


The Atlantic Monthly, August and September, 1866. “The 
Chimney Corner,” VIIL., IX. 


Blackwoods Edinburgh Magazine, December, 1866. “ Our 
Amusements.” 


A Sermon on Christian Morals in Social Life ; Preached in 
the Stone Church, (Cleveland, O.], March 13th, 1859. By 
Rev. Witt1am H. Goovrton. pp. 22. 


The Scriptural Principle of Total Abstinence ; A Sermon 
preached in the Central Church, Bangor, on Sunday, 
Angust 7th, 1859. By Samuzt Harris. pp. 12. 


In the announcement of new plans for the improvement of 
the New Englander, somewhat more than a year ago, it was 
stated that “there are grave questions relating to the Christ- 
ian Life, to the subject of Amusements, for example, and to 
Worship, which are in danger of receiving less consideration 
than from their relative importance they deserve.” The num- 
ber and variety of the papers on the subject of Amusements, 
which have appeared since that sentence was written, indicate 
that this theme is one which demands a new discussion, if not 
a change of position. The literature, treating upon this sub- 
ject from a Christian point of view, has been exceedingly 
meager and unsatisfactory. The few attempts to approach 
the subject by religious writers have usually taken the form of 
special dissuasives from particular classes of amusement us 
involving the soul in perils, These notes of warning have 
made little allowance for recreation, and have given such 
undue prominence to the sober side of life as to prejudice 
many against religion, as if it required a surrender of all enter- 
tainment. The one sidedness with which this subject has 
been treated is not too strongly described by Mrs. Stowe: 

“With all the telling of what the young shall not do, there has been very 


little telling what they shall do. The whole department of amusements—cer- 
tainly one of the most important in education—has been by the church made a 
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sort of outlaws’ ground, to be taken possession of and held by all sorts of spirit- 
ual ragamuffing; and then the faults and short comings resulting from this 
arrangement have been held up and insisted on as reasons why no Christian 
should ever venture into it.”* 


And Mr. Vincent says : 


“ We have heard more about keeping unspotted from the world, than of going 
into all the world and preaching the gospel to every creature. More about 
coming out and being separate, than of knowing the truth which shall make us 
free. More of separating wheat from tares, than of leavening lamps. The false 
instinct of self-preservation, which sent the Romanist into cloisters and convents, 
and tore him from the sweet sanctities of domestic life, has perpetuated itself 
more than some of us think in Protestant thought and church legislation. And 
in nothing has this tendency revealed itself more distinctly than in the matter of 
amusements, For amusement, having the effect to make men feel kindly toward 
the world, and, more readily than duty, falling in with human inclination, has 
been regarded as unsafe, and therefore as a thing to be kept at arm’s length by 
the church, and admitted to her folds only under the strictest surveillance, and in 
gyves and handeuffs.”+ 


The time of reaction seems now to have come; the subject 
is fairly open for debate, and the disputants are ranging them- 
selves; on one side, those who claim to exercise Christian 
liberty ; and on the other side, those who fear the evil tenden- 
cies of pleasure-seeking, in respect both to religious life and 
mental culture. 

While all Christians must agree that immoral and sinful 
pastimes are invariably to be disallowed and condemned, two 
questions are constantly recurring, which open the way for 
difference of opinion; first, what things are immoral and 
forbidden by scripture; and, secondly, whether certain recres- 
tions, nut positively and forever forbidden, are universally inex- 
pedient. 

It has been specially characteristic of Puritan, Methodist, 
and Moravian churches, to diseountenance amusements, par- 
ticularly those amusements which are most universal and cap- 
tivating; while periods of religious awakening and reform 
almost invariably give rise to crusades against fashionable 
entertainments and vain recreation. 

It must be conceded, however, that in respect to certain 
amusements, as dancing and games involving chance, there 








* Atlantic Monthly, p. 339. + Essay, p. 6. 
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have been great fluctuations of sentiment; and even now 
changes of opinion are going on, mainly in the direction of 
giving greater liberty for individual judgment and action. 
Where forty years ago parents sought to shield their children 
from evil by a strict regime, and the utter prohibition of cer- 
tain recreations, the attempt is now made to protect another 
generation of children from evil by qualified indulgence in 
amusements deemed innocent in themselves, but harmful if 
carried to excess. 

Some illustrations of these fluctuations may help our further 
discussion of the general subject. 

In President Edwards’s noted sermon on Joseph, he takes to 
task the young people who, after the great revival, had begun 
to get up again their old custom of frolicking, and spending 
the greater part of the night in it, in a disorderly manner; 
evidently not taking exception to dancing under all circumstan- 
ces, but rather to the way in which it was practiced late in the 
night, to the neglect of family prayer, and violation of family 
order. 

Connecticut customs of the last century are thus described 
by a recent historian : 

“In that middle period between the strict Puritan times and the Revolution, 
dancing was a common diversion of young people. Balls and midnight revels 
were intexdicted; but neighborly dances, either with or without a fiddler, often a 
part of the company singing for the others to dance,—contra-dances, reels or jigs, 
improvised on some oak floor in kitchen or hall,—ending in a treat of nuts, 
apples, and cider,—these were allowable pastimes for the winter evenings. 
Dancing, also, to a greater extent and with more elaborate display, was permit- 
ted, as we have seen, at weddings and thanksgivings, doubtless, also, at other 
large and ceremonious entertainments, but without the objectionable accompa- 
niment, except in very rare instances, of late hours. An ordination ball, 
strange as it may sound, was allowed in some places as a finale to the festivities 
on the occasion of settling a minister; but there is no proof that this enormity 
was ever perpetrated in Norwich.”* : 

The customs of people a generation later are indicated by 
some notes in the diary of a Senior in Yale College in 1796. 
“T think that, upon the whole, I have never spent a vacation 
more agreeably than the last. * * * Ihave attended four 
balls, or, more properly, one ball and three dances.” And, 





* Caulkins’ History of Norwich, p. 331. 
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again, a few months later: “It was my intention to have 
attended a family ball this evening, but indisposition pre- 
vented.”* 

x Though for a considerable time after this there was a college 
law forbidding any student to attend a dancing school or 
dancing assembly in New Haven in term time, balls at Com- 
mencement and at the Junior Exhibition were customary until 
a recent period. The Juniors, in 1841, made their arrange- 
ments for a ball as usual, but a great revival in the college 
that year interfered with their plans to such an extent that the 
managers issued a card stating that “ from circumstances which 
could not have been. foreseen or avoided, they have found it 
necessary to postpone the ball.” Succeeding classes made no 
attempt to revive the usage, though in what respect “ the 
promenade concerts ” of modern times differ from the ancient 
balls, it is hardly possible to say. 

It was very natural that in such revivals of religion as 
began during the first decade of the present century, there 
should be a decided and extreme reaction against this par- 
ticular amusement, and that dancing should be held up to view 
as a badge of wordliness which youthful converts must by all 
means refuse to wear. And so when Orthodoxy began to 
make a stand in Boston against the Unitarianism then latent 
and widely spread, the influence of evangelical preachers was 
pointedly and positively directed against amusements which 
the Unitarians allowed. 

This attitude of opposition to worldly amusements was not 
peculiar to Boston. In 1818, the pastoral letter of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, used this language : 

“With respect to dancing, we think it necessary to observe that however 
plausible it may appear to some, it is perbaps not the less dangerous on account 
of that plausibility. It is not from those things which the world acknowledges 
to be most wrong, that the greatest danger is to be apprehended to religion, 
especially as it relates to the young. When the practice is carried to its highest 
extremes, all admit the consequences to be fatal; and why not then apprebend 
danger, even from its incipient stages? It is certainly in all ite stages a fascina- 
ting and an infatuating practice. Let it once be introduced, and it is difficult to 
give it limits. It steale away our precious time, dissipates religious impressions, 
and hardens the heart.”+ 





* Memoir of Prof. Silliman, 1., 32, 41. + Digest, p. 262. 
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In a volume of “ Letters on Practical Subjects,” from a 
New England clergyman to his daughter, published in 1820, 
the author says: “ With respect to dancing, there seems to be 
a change in public opinion gradually taking place, which will 
probably result before many years in its exclusion from the list 
of genteel amusements.”* 

This was the period, too, in which the Tract Societies began 
the circulation of “tracts calculated to receive the approba- 
tion of all evangelical Christians,” and embellished their 
arguments against “ fashionable amusements ” by horrid 
pictures of men and women, dancing hand in hand, uncon- 
scious of peril, on the very brink of a precipice, while a ser- 
pent lurked among the roses under a card-table with its cards 
and dice which they had left. Awful stories of death in the 
ball-room, and of decisions to dance which grieved away the 
Holy Spirit, were used by revival preachers with great effect. 
Communications in such periodicals as the Christian Specta- 
tor and the Spirit of the Pilgrims, rung the changes “ upon 
theaters, balls, and card parties.” The Commentaries of 
Thomas Scott and Adam Clarke furnished arguments against 
indulgence in worldly pleasures, and “the unmixed, moral 
evil cf dancing ;” and a state of public sentiment was reached 
which led the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(New School) to adopt, in 1843, the following resolution, which 
was reaffirmed in 1853 : 


“ Resolved, That the fashionable amusement of promiscuous dancing is so en" 
tirely unscriptural, and eminently and exclusively that of ‘the world which lieth 
in wickedness,’ and so wholly inconsistent with the spirit of Christ and with 
that propriety of Christian deportment and that purity of heart which his fol- 
lowers are bound to maintain, as to render it not orly improper and injurious for 
professing Christians either to partake in it, or to qualify their children for it 
by teaching them the art ; but also to call for the faithful and judicious exercise 
of discipline on the part of Church Sessions, when any of the members of their 
churches have been guilty.”+ 


It is doubtful whether any such resolution would be consid- 
ered expedient to-day. 
Before proceeding to point out signs of reaction from this 





* Christian Spectator, 1822, p. 597. + Digest, p. 263. 
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extreme view of the evil of dancing, we must quote some of 
the opinions of leading men concerning other torms ot amuse- 
ment. Let us hear, then, Dr. John M. Mason on games of 
chance, in which he includes cards, dice, and other games of 
which the /o¢ is the essential part. He says: 


“ The universal and decisive objection to them in every form and under all 
circumstances is that they are profane appeals to the divine throne, and a wanton 
prostitution of a divine ordinance.” ‘The game of chance and downright gam- 
bling are but different stages of the same iniquity.” “An ordinance which God 

“has appointed for the holy and reverend acknowledgment of his superintendence 
over the affairs of men, has been perverted to the endg, first, of amusement, then 
of lucre.” It is hardly to be supposed “ that naturalists, divines, and statesmen 
—Jews, Greeks, and Romans—political legislatures and ecclesiastical vouncilsa— 
public principle and private virtue—would all unite in reprobating an innocent 
amusement, But they have united in reprobating games of chance—a combina- 
tion which seems impossible unless upon the ground of some common and strong 
conviction of their intrinsic immorality.” ‘‘ The immorality which we attribute 
to games of hazard does not arise from circumstances ; but is essential to their 
nature. We pronounce them immoral and unlawful, precisely on the ground of 
their abuse and profanity of the lot, which is an institution of God for special re- 
ligious and moral purposes.”* 


President Dwight, also, though on different grounds, as pos- 
itively condemns this class of amusements: 


“If then our gaming for amusement be what it cannot fail to be, a cause of 
inducing others to game for money, * * * in gaming for amusement we sin 
against Christ by wounding the conscience of our weaker brethren, and becom- 
ing the direct means of tempting them to sin. The supposition here made is, 
however, false. Gaming for amusement, in such as are either partially or wholly 
games of chance, particularly with cards or dice, is not and cannot be innocent. 
It is, almost of course, a sinful waste of time. As an amusement, it is unneces- 
sary and useless. It refreshes neither the mind nor the body, and fails therefore 
essentially of being a lawful amusement. Better amusements can always be sub- 
stituted for it, particularly exercise, reading, and conversation. * * * Gam- 
ing for morey is almost always the consequence of an addiction to gaming for 
amusement. The expectation that we shall be able to withstand the allurements 
by which others have fallen, is a mere and ruinous presumption. * * ® The 
probabilities that we shall fall where so many have fallen are millions to one, and 
the contrary opinion is only a dream of lunacy.”+ 


Now it must be obvious to those who watch the signs cf the 
times that the tide of public sentiment has turned. Whether 
we approve or disapprove the change, it cannot be denied that 





* J. M. Mason’s Works. Vol. 8. Considerations on Lots. 
+ Theology. Sermon CXXIV. 
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Christian people and Christian teachers do not stand together 
on the ground taken by Dr. Mason, the General Assembly, and 
the Tract Society. 

In 1846, the American Tract Society published a premium 
tract on “ Dancing as a social amusement by professed Chris- 
tians or their children,”* in which the position is taken that 
“ God’s word pointedly condemns dancing as a social amuse- © 
ment,” and it is affirmed that “the great mass of the most 
worthy and devoted ministere and private Christians believe: 
dancing to be utterly inconsistent with a profession of the re- 
ligion of the gospel. They are grieved, deeply grieved, that a 
few continue it.” Dr. James W. Alexander, one of the most 
learned, eminent, and cautious clergymen which the Presby- 
terian Church has ever had, was a member of the publishing 
committee at that time, and must have given at least a tacit 
approval of the tract. But what does he say in 1849? 


“‘T am half afraid I am under some hallucination, or morbid judgment, but for 
several years I have sickened at the common way of outcry against specific 
amusements; sermons and tracts anent them, &c.; in one view, all the meetings 
of our unconverted hearers are frivolous ; but are they worst when they are mer- 
riest? This is dangerous ground, and I suspect myself; but my error is corrigi- 
ble, and it surely does not grow out of any disposition to practice on the light 
fantastic toe. I believe, however, that sourness, moroseness, censoriousness, 
malice, lust, envy, and two or three other things, may eat as doth a canker in peo- 
ple who never danced.” + 

At a meeting of the Synod of New York and New Jersey, 

“in October, 1466, the subject of dancing came up in the form 
of a request for counsel, the question being this: “ When a 
candidate for church membership is understood to be fond of 
dancing, and refuses to give a pledge of future reformation, 
has the Session a right, upon this ground alone, to refuse to re- 
ceive such candidate?” The Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures presented the following reply: “No Session has a right 
to debar from Church Communion any one whom they have 
good reason to believe a subject of divine regeneration, and the 
habit of dancing becomes a ground for exclusion only so far as it 
furnishes evidence that conversion has not taken place. On this 





* Tract No. 491. + Familiar Letters, ii., 109. 
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point the Session is to judge. As to the propriety of the 
practice of dancing among Christians, we refer to the frequent 
declarations of Synods and General Assemblies concerning 
this subject.” The report, however, was indefinitely post- 
poned, on the ground that the points involved were in thes?, and 
not bearing on any particular case before the Synod.”* 

Mr. Vincent speaks in these pointed terms: 


“When the church has touched the subject of amusements, it has generally 
done so, I think, in a eensorious spirit. It has selected certain amusements as 
sinful, and issued decretals and resolutions against them; it has prescribed pen- 
alties against church members who should engage in them ; leaving the question 
in its broader relation untouched. It has fenced off this and that corner of the 
field of recreation, and put up signs: ‘All church members are warned against 
trespassing on these grounds, under penalty of the law,’ instead of trying to teach 
Christians how to avail themselves with profit and safety of any part of the 
field.” “For one, I am glad that certain Christian families of high standing in 
the church, of all denominations, have at last asserted their right to act out their 
own convictions in this matter, and have demonstrated that even this much be- 
rated amusement may be elevated, refined, and made a source of social pleasure 
and profit by the infusion of Christian principle.” ‘One more case in point, 
When our Young Men’s Christian Association of Troy furnished their new rooms, 
they did so on the principle that prayer meetings and religious perivdicals, 
though important in their place, would not, of themselves, suffice to attract 
young men from without. * * * The Association engaged large, airy, 
pleasant rooms, in a central position. It kept its prayer meeting room neatly 
and appropriately furnished, but it added a large social parlor, its walls adorned 
with pictures, a fine piano invitingly open, the best current periodicals, secular 
and religious, upon the tables, and games of checkers, chess, and dominoes dis- 
tributed about the room. * * * For one I thanked God with all my heart. 
I thought the Association had done a great Christian deed. I hailed it as a hap- 
py omen that the Christianity of our city was beginning to see that the devil had 
tools which it might use to advantage, and was going to take them away from 
him. But so did not think others who turned their backs on the Association, and 
denounced it as encouraging gambling,” Essay, pp. 14-17. 


From Mr. Gladden’s sermons we select the following para- 
graphs : 

“ There is a large class of popular amusements about which there is much dis- 
cussion. Among these are billiards, cards, bowling, checkers, chess, backgam- 
mon, and dominoes. Ooncerning the four last named, there is not, perhaps, so 
much difference of opinion. I have been astonished recently to find that some 
Christian parents discard them, and forbid them to their children; the argument 
by which they justify this prohibition I have not yet heard. In most Christian 
familie they are freely admitted. When they are used only for recreation and 





* New York Evangelist, Oct. 26, 1866. 
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without excess—when they are not permitted to occupy time that ought to be 
devoted to more serious pursuits, they may be safely commended. Billiards, 
bowling, and cards are for the most part unhesitatingly condemned by Christian 
people. AAnd why? Is it because there is anything essentially wrong in these 
amusements? I think not. As for the two first named, they are certainly most 
excellent gymnastic exercises, I know of no games more healthful, more beauti- 
ful, more completely free in themselves from all that is vicious or harmful, than 
these games are. They are purely games of skill; they cultivate physical 
strength, agility, and precision of movement, and they furnish a wholesome di- 
version for the mind, They are not only not sinful amusements, but they are 
among the very best amusements now offered to the young. A question is raised 
in regard to the morality of games with cards. * * * But in a matter of 
mere sport, when nothing hinges upon the appeal but our enjoyment of the hour 
of recreation, I do not see the wrongfulness of it.” 

“There can be no doubt that the round dances now in practice in society are 
essentially wrong. The waltzes and polkas and all that variety are a moral 
abomination, * * * Neither is there any doubt in regard to the wrongful- 
ness of balls and dancing parties, * * * But the evil of these balls and par- 
ties is not in the dancing (unless indeed the indecent dances already mentioned 
are admitted), but in the excesses and abuses connected with them; (in the late 
hours, the gormandizing, and the drinking, and the promiscuous society.” 
“The children of Christian parents have been freely permitted to attend parties 
where the company tarried just as late, and ate just as much, and where all the 
abuses connected with dancing may be found; and added to them various other 
abuses too nauseous to be mentioned here—abuses compared with which even 
the round dances are decent and respectable, A Those who denounce dancing, and 
countenance forfeit parties, may truly be said to strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. y Now the truth is, that while balls are sinful and disgraceful—and while 
parties even in parlors, in which dancing is kept up until the time is late and the 
company is tired out, are an evil that ought to be rebuked by all good men, yet 
they are both evils because of the excess and the dissipation and not because of 
the dancing’y and that the simple square dances, in private houses, where the 
company is select—if they do not occupy the whole evening, but are merely r¢- 
sorted to as one of the pastimes by which the evening may be made to pass 
pleasantly—are in no way sinful, but excellent, and ought to be allowed and en- 
couraged by Christian people.” pp. 16-26. 


Dr. Howard Crosby, in his Hints to Young Christians, pub- 
lished by the firm in New York which represents the Tract 
Society of Boston, takes the same view: 





“Just here properly came the question: ‘What of the dance? Is dancing 
right? Cana Christian dance? Well, let us hold fast to the principles laid 
down, and so answer the question. Let us avoid all prejudice and blind stubborn- 
ness, First, then, is dancing a sin in itself? Certainly not. * * * Now, 
then, dancing being no sin in itself, is there any sin in its ordinary forms in use! 
We have here to be very practical, and come down te particulars, There are two 
classes of dances in vogue, entirely different in their character—the one called 
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the square dances, the other the round dances. In the former are cotillions, quad- 
rilles, and the old contra dances; in the latter, the waltzes, polkas, and such like, 
In the former, the sexes meet with perfect propriety; in the latter, they publicly 
embrace. The former are modest—the latter immodest, and still worse. In re- 
gard to these latter, a Christian ought not to hesitate an instant, any more than 
he should about thieving or lying. It is a fearful thing that fashion has so per- 
verted the sense of Christian parents, as to allow this enormity to be practiced 
in their honses and by their children, or else to make them guilty of the grievous 
inconsistency of forbidding it to their children while furnishing it for the chil- 
dren of others. The foundation for the vast amount of domestic crime, which 
startles us so often in its public out-croppings, was laid when parents allowed 
the sacredness of their daughters’ persons and the purity of their maiden in- 
stincts to be rudely shocked in the waltz, * * * Now, then, without further 
expansion, I think our premises would warrant the conclusion that square dances 
among Christians, without excess in hours or dress, would form a perfectly appro- 
priate part of a festivity.” 

“ Games form our second head of remark. The principles laid down and 
already dilated on can be readily applied to this class of amusements. All 
gambling games are atonce excluded, * * * But ought games to be used 
which are generally used for gambling, but which we would use without 
gambling? Asarule, yes. The sin is in the gambling, not inthe game. If you 
leave out the gambling, you leave out the sia. There may be a question of sim- 
ple propriety in taste, or a question of expediency, but those questions (as we 
have seen) are to be decided not by a general law, but by individual conscience 
and the special dictation of the Holy Spirit.” ' pp. 46-49. 


So much for published opinions, to which it would be easy 
to add numerous specifications showing that ministers, elders, 
and deacons, besides many godly and upright men who hold 
no official position in the churches, are practically occupying 
very different ground in respect to dancing and other amuse- 
ments from that which we have received by tradition from our 
fathers. 

Now this series of extracts shows an entire change of front 
on the part of a great many evangelical Christians. Mr. Vin- 
cent does not stand where the Presbyterian resolutions require. 
Dr. Crosby does not accept the views of Dr. Mason and Dr. 
Dwight. Mr. Gladden does not agree with the Tract Society. 
The sessions of the Fourth Presbytery of New York are not 
likely this year to pass ecclesiastical censure on those members 
of their churches who allow their children to learn the art of 
dancing. What Christian men and churches in the first half 
of the century denounced, Christian teachers and doctors in 
the second half allow. 
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Yet in respect to how many other things have equal fluctua- 
tions been seen! Christmas celebrations are in vogue. The 
spires of churches are finished with crosses; their basements 
are furnished with pantries and cook-stoves. What offense 
this would have given thirty years ago! The sentiment of 
Christian men concerning the use of wine has been very un- 
stable, and seems more likely to retrograde than to advance. 
The popular sentiment concerning the place of women on the 
public platform and at the polls, is changing every day. The 
Tract Societies very likely continue to publish indiscriminate 
condemnations of novel reading, but the columns of religions 
newspapers are crowded with advertisements of novels, and 
Sabbath School libraries abound with works of fiction, good 
and bad. Once no psalmody could compare with Rouse’s 
Version; and afterwards a psalm was an essential part of pub- 
lic worship ; now, the popular hymn books make no discrimi- 
nation between the psalms and hymns. Forty years ago, a 
writer complained of being shocked at the irreverence of a 
family in not returning thanks after eating; the custom is now 
unknown. Zempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 

From all this review, then, we may learn that the prejudices 
and opinions of Christians are not conclusive in respect to 
duty, and that one generation cannot lay down the law for an- 
other. 


Passing now from the historical, let us look at the ethical 
view of the subject. 

Amusements have sometimes been summarily put down by 
a mere definition, as if, making recreation one thing and 
amusement another,—one right and the other wrong,—the 
whole subject could be disposed of by calling names ; “ dancing 
is an amusement, and therefore virtually forbidden in the 
Scriptures.” We do not concede this point, but endorse what 
is well expressed in Blackwood ;: * 

“ The true idea of amusement is, of course, recreation after work, * * 
What is wanted in our busy life is some means of honest and hearty recreation 


for mind and body, which shall unbend the strained faculties from time to time, 
and send the toiler back to his duties a healthier and a happier man.” 





* Page 698, 
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Is it right then for Christians to seek amusement ? 

Those views of the lot which led Dr. Mason to denounce all 
games like backgammon, dominoes, and cards, we suppose to 
be generally repudiated ; and no one can pretend that billiards, 
croquet, chess, ten-pins, cards, base-ball, and picnics are ex- 
pressly discountenanced in the Bible; it does not follow that 
they are wrong because they are not commanded. 

Concerning dancing as a social amusement, the Tract Society 
school are fully committed to the position that it is ee A 
condemned by God’s Word. 

“Two kinds of dancing are mentioned in the Bible. One was a religious act, 
expressive of grateful joy for some signal deliverance, and in the performance of 
which the sexes did not unite. * * * The other was a social amusement to 
which a religious service had been perverted; and those were deemed vile and 
impious who indulged init. * “® * The only instances of social dancing to 
which the Bible alludes are so mentioned as never to indicate approval, but usually 
distinct disapproval. The propriety of it is left as little doubtful as that of 
Noah's drunkenness, or the causing a son or daughter ‘to pass through the fire 
to Moloch,’”* 

This line of argument rests on the assumption that wherever 
dancing is spoken of in the Bible without censure, it denotes 
not a social amusement, but an act of worship. Hence, when 
the Psalmist says, (Ixxx. 11), “ Thou hast turned for me my 
mourning into dancing,” “the dancing is an expression of re- 
ligious gratitude and joy.” (See Tract No.172. “A Time to 
Dance.”) When we read in Jeremiah xxxi. 4, “ Oh, virgin of 
Israel, thou shalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and go 
forth in the dances of them that make merry,” we have again 
“the expression of religious joy.” ‘“ We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced,” say the children in the market place ; 
that is, “ they do not rejoice with the usual tokens of religious 
joy.” And most amusing of all is the exposition of Luke xv. 
25: ‘ Now his elder son was in the field, and as he came and 
drew nigh unto the house, he heard music and dancing,” ¢. ¢., 
say these expounders, “ the return of the prodigal was a joyful 
event, for which the grateful father (!), according to the usages 
of the Jewish church, and the exhortation of the Psalmist, 
* praised the Lord in the dance.’ ” 





* No, 491. 
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Now we count it the merest sophistry to interpret Scripture 
in this style, and the less we have of such exposition the better. 
Dancing probably entered into the festivities of the Jews in 
our Saviour’s time. Some of it, like that of Herodias, may 
have been as bad as anything seen upon the stage in Paris. 
Some of it was probably as innocent as gymnastic exercises ; 
and the picture which our Saviour draws of the prodigal’s re- 
ception at home with mirth and music and dancing, is, to say 
the least, more of a warrant for social dancing than it is a 
rebuke. 












Failing to find specific condemnation of this form of amuse- 
ment in the Scriptures, shall we condemn dancing on the 
ground that it is unseemly and immoral? There is at present 
a disposition to make a marked distinction between the round 
and the square dances. The quotations we have given show 
how severely Dr. Crosby and Mr. Gladden condemn the 
waltzes and polkas. Mr. Vincent agrees with them, and Dr. 
Goodrich pours in his broadside thus : 


“ When, some years ago, a distinguished citizen of Philadelphia, who was at 
the very summit of society, first saw the waltz, then just introduced from France, 
he broke out in indignation, and declared, that if any man should offer to dance 
after that fashion with his wife or daughters, he would horsewhip him on the 
spot. He spoke bluntly out an honest instinct of our nature, Nothing but the 
overbearing insolenve of worldly custom has persuaded any who pretend to mod- 
esty, to practice that and other similar dances of modern date. I should think 
the worse of womanhood, if I did not believe that the novice in such pleasures 
often feels the silent protest of a native «lelicacy against the indiscriminate con- 
tacts, if not unusual freedoms, to which these and even simpler forms of dancing 
are liable. Certainly, any man who should offer to approach and half embrace, 
no matter how gracefully, a true woman in the quiet of her parlor, would be 
thrust with indignation from the dwelling, never again to enter its door. But if 
such a freedom is insolent in private, what makes it tolerable in public? If an 
embrace is not to be endured in the decorum of a parlor, why is it to be endured, 
with prolonged indulgence, in all the swaying throng and pressure of a ball room, 
or a more select assemblage? If it would be an offense and an outrage in an 
evening call, why is it permitted in the presence of invited guests, at a full dress 
party, falsely so called? Why, but that the power of a wordly custom has 
strangely marred the pure instinct which God has put in us, and worn away, with 
polished and persistent impudence, the finer sense of modesty.” pp. 17, 18. 
















We give place to these criticisms upon the round dances 
with the belief that much of the condemnation uttered is 
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merited, and yet we are not satisfied with a rule which would 
unreservedly allow the cotillion while absolutely forbidding the 
waltz. Circumstances alter cases. ‘ Unto the pure all things 
are pure; but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is 
nothing pure, but even their mind and conscience are defiled.” 
We think some persons might waltz and look upon waltzing 
with innocence, and that square dances and ballets may be 
such as to suggest impure thoughts to those who are lookers on. 
No one can safely transgress the line of purity. No one can 
innocently participate in any form of this amusement from 
which he is consciously receiving detriment, or be a spectator 
of scenes which he knows are demoralizing to himself, Least 
of all, can a virtuous woman safely participate either in the 
waltz or in the cotillion with any man whose reputation gives 
room to the least suspicion that he touches her hand or seeks to 
come in contact with her person with impure thoughts. If 
this is what the General Assembly meant by the uncertain 
phrase “ promiscuous dancing,” the Christian world will say 
“Amen” to the end of time. 

Eat it does not by any means follow that all dancing is evil, 
because certain forms in which the amusement is practiced are 
open to criticism ; and it is quite possible that much sweeping 
condemnation of dancing comes from those who know very 
little about it. Mr. Vincent tells of “an amiable and most 
excellent clergyman who happened to be present one evening 
when some young ladies went throngh a quadrille. He looked 
on with great apparent pleasure. The next morning he was 
rallied by some of his townsmen on having countenanced 
dancing by his presence; when he roundly denied the charge, 
and asserted that no dancing had taken place, but only, as he 
expressed it, ‘a most beautiful exercise.” 

The opponents of dancing, when the direct scriptural argu- 
ments fails them, have another resource, and declare that for 
two reasons it is inexpedient; it sets a bad example, and offends 
Christian sentiment. The former argument is strongly urged 
by President Harris: 

“Why mey I not have a quiet dance with a few friends in my own parlor ? 


Not because dancing is a sin in itself; but because my example may lead some 
young friends to practice it in scenes where parents have no power to select the 
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company, or to shut out pernicious influences; to practice it to the extent of 
dissipation, protracted far into the night—wasteful of money, hurtful to health, 
debilitating to the intellect, stimulating to frivolity, enervating to lofty purpose, 
and serious thought, &. * * * And why should I not teach my children to 
dance? Because it leads them into temptation, by awakening a fondness for an 
amusement, which, as society is, is continually practiced amid dangerous sur. 
roundings,—and which, however guarded in my family, will occasion others 
to sin.”* 


But other practical Christian men, under very different cir- 
cumstances, having to bring up their families amid the tempta- 
tions of large cities, reject this argument a terrore, and say that 
by allowing their children to dance they save them from inor- 
dinate love of dancing, and restrain them from things that are 
far more perilous. 

Then in respect to the degree of concession due to the senti- 
ments of one’s fellow Christians, the duty of following Paul’s 
example is generally urged, as if there was only one side to the 
case. But even if the general sentiments of a community 
must be regarded, are all the whims and prejudices of every 
man to be consulted before I decide to use my liberty? Was 
this our Saviour’s way when he went to visit publicans and 
sinners? Did he not offend the pious sensibilities of the 
Pharisees? Did they not come and beg him to rebuke his dis- 
ciples? Did he not teach them that wisdom is justified of her 
children, whether they eat with unwashen hands, or pluck 
grain in their Sabbath day walks? Is it clearly a doctrine of 
scripture that we are to fix our standard of duty by other 
people’s views of right and wrong? Paul somewhere recorded 
his enthusiastic readiness to eat no flesh while the world stood ; 
did he abstain from eating meat? Do his words contain a 
twelfth commandment? Is it to be enforced on all men? 
Suppose a kinsman of mine to think I transgress in eating 
animal food ; shall I yield to his judgment and become a vege- 
tarian? Suppose a Christian brother, eschewing all confec- 
tionary, thinks it extravagant and sinful to spend a dime on 
sugar plums, shall his tender conscience be the law for all 
Christian households to follow? Some good people think the 
ornamental working of muslin and worsted is a “ frivolous 
employment ;” shall our daughters, therefore, cease to employ 





* Sermon, p. 8. 
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their leisure hours in fancy work, whose sale may help the 


. support of a missionary in China? Many people are grieved 


by the extravagance which has resulted from conformity to the 
tyrannical exactions of fashion ; will it therefore be wise for 
the church to prescribe a costume for its members, and for 
individuals to insist on wearing hats and coats so quaint and 
old as to make them a laughing stock? Have we not erred by 
attempting to stiffen into an inflexible rule the utterance 
which Paul made in the warmth of his soul ? 

The sentiment of Christian people in respect to things not 
clearly and forever forbidden, varies from time to time, and as 
we go from place to place. To set it up as a law for the con- 
science, is like the farmer’s direction to his boy to run his 
furrow toward yonder heifer; the direction literally obeyed 
took the boy over the whole field. 

Sometimes the objection to specific amusements grows out 
of denominational or class prejudice, especially in country 
towns where sectarian feeling has some sway. The Metho- 
dists, perhaps, will not have tea-parties with a dance at the close, 
because the Universalists do that sort of thing; or the Ortho- 
dox frown on tableaua vivants because the Unitarians approve 
of them. Such prejudice may grow out of ignorance or train- 
ing, as dogs bark at strangers. Dr. Crosby tells of a call he 
made “on one of the godliest men in New York, aman whose 
talk was full of Jesus, and whose works testified to his warm 
faith and love. He was an ardent mission school teacher, self- 
denying and indefatigable in the labor for souls. My visit 
happened to be only a few days before his death. He was 
then well, though a very old man. As I entered the parlor, 
he was playing cards with his family. I inwardly started 
at the sight, but instantly recovered myself with the rebuke, 
‘Who art thou that judgest another’s servant ?—to his own 
Master he standeth or falleth.’ I sat down by his side, and as 
the family went on with their game, our conversation was con- 
cerning the things of the kingdom. I went out of that house 
with a lesson of liberality written on my heart which I trust 
will never be effaced.”* 





* Social Hints, p. 50, 
VOL. XXXI. 27 
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We happened once to know of an assembly of ministers 
who were pretty nearly at one in their objections to dancing, - 
though no one of them was able to tell what a polka was, and 
some did not know what was meant by round dances, and 
others when they heard a cotilion described, said that ought 
not to be called dancing but promenading. We think their 
judgment ought not to be conclusive in respect to the right or 
wrong of dancing. 

A frequent objection to attractive amusements is, that they 

are of evil tendency. The fact may be true, and yet not con- ; 
clusive as an argument for the restraint of Christian liberty, 
It may be replied with equal truth that undue restraints upon 
mirth are of evil tendency, and that the peril of youth is all 
the greater if they are forbidden to have amusements in a 
reasonable degree ; and that some cases of excessive passion for 
gaming and gayety are but the natural reaction from unreason- 
able prohibitions and a neglect of parents to provide suitable 
recreation and entertainment for their children. 





“ Is there no evil,” says Mr. Gladden, “ in following the other policy of exclu- 
sion and prohibition? Look about you. How many young men can you count 
who, from Christian families, have gone down the path of dissipation and ine- 
briety ? All the ivfluences that surrounded them were good; good examples 
were before them, good instructions have been given them—why have they 
fallen? In my judgment, their ruin has often—not always—been accomplished 
by this very system which was honestly intended to restrain them. Take an 
example. A young man is taught at home that the game of billiards is sinful ; 
that it is not only wrong in bad places and among evil companions, but that it is 
essentially wrong, that even those Christian people who introduce it into their 
houses are committing a great sin. After a time he passes the night in such a 
Christian family as this, He sees the father and his sons engage in this pastime, 
and be witnesses the game at first with an uneasy conscience ; but at length he 
begins to look into it. The game is explained to him and he sees that it is a 
beautiful exercise ; that it is interesting, but not exciting nor fatiguing; and he 
is utterly unable to find in it any trace of wrong, or any mischievous tendency , 
Before retiring he kneels with the rest around the family altar, and he cannot see 
that the religious life of this household is injuriously affected dy this amusement. 
He is puzzled and confounded by this experience, and when he comes w reflect 
upon it he concludes that his parents have deceived himin this matter. * * ° 
He has lost all confidence in their teachings upon this subject, saying that they are 
either totally ignorant in regard to it, or else perversely strict with him. And 
therefore he resolves to have this amusement whenever and wherever he can get 
it, without any reference to the wishes of his parents. Their influence over him 
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is gone. And since there are no places but bad places where this amusement can 
be found, he rushes off to the bad places after it, and thus is ruined.”* 


. 

One of the most common objections brought against amuse- 
ments is, that they take time which is too precious to be de- 
voted to such pursuits. “ Fashionable amusements occasion 
loss of time. And who that considers the consequence of 
such a loss would not avoid it with religious care?” “ Are 
Christians, the followers of the Saviour, at leisure so that their 
work is done long before their sun is set? Do they perform all 
that is needful for the young, for the aged, for the church, for 
the world, and then find leisure to unite with gay companions 
in moving to the sound of the viol, amid the mazes of pleasur- 
able dissipation ?” ‘ Most persons feel the necessity of occa- 
sional relaxation from business; and are disposed to seek it in 
the social circle. There is, however, no necessity of wasting 
time even here.” 

But to this charge of encroachment on time, the answer is 
obvious. Recreation after work is not only allowable, but 
necessary. Whatever the recreation is, it requires a certain 
amount of time. A contra-dance may take no longer time 
than a promenade; a game of billiards no longer than martelle 
or croquet ; backgammon no longer than checkers. 

We notice that provision is made for card playing in rail- 
way smoking cars, and travelers on the way from Boston to 
New York while away the time with games of ecards, We 
should prefer to use almost any other dissnasive plea than the 
time they spend upon their games. The very fact that the 7 
time hangs heavy on their hands, when conversation lags and 
reading is pernicious to the eyesight, is the best argument for 
the games they are pursuing, and certainly neutralizes the 
objection that time is too precious to be wasted on such trifles. 

Other common arguments are based on the injunction 
“avoid all appearance of evil,” and “ be not conformed to this 
world.” But what exactly is the world? Who shall say? 
Who shall decide for any one beside himself? 


“The ethical distinctions (says Mr. Vincent) are positively bewildering be- 
tween balls of ivory and balls of wood; between mallets and cues; between 





* Page 22. 
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green baize and green grass. A Christian household must not sit down and play 
at whist, but they are engaged in a Christian and laudable manner if they spend 
an evdhing over Dr. Busby or Master Rodbury’s cards. * ® Youth must not 
dance, but they may march to music in company, and go through calisthenic ex- 
ercises, involving a good deal more motion than dancing. But if people may 
march to music, and be guiltless, it ‘s very hard to see how skipping to music 
converts the exercise into sin.” p. 8. 


Many of these distinctions between the allowable and the 
forbidden, especially with reference to what ministers may do, 
seem to us arbitrary and unreasonable in the extreme. We 
quote once more from Blackwood :-- 


“It is a very popular notion that the clergy have no occasion for amusement; 
in fact that anything so frivolous is inconsistent with their serious calling. The 
unwritten law against clerical amusements bas, as might be supposed, some very 
curious anomalies, Their lawfulness or unlawfulness depends, in some people's 
minds, upon the very oddest distinctions.” ‘One may see how entirely conven- 
tional many of these kinds of objections are, by the revolutions which have taken 
place from time to time in public opinion on the point of smoking.” “In other 
points, too, the line drawn between things permissible and non-permissible to the 
parson is of the most arbitrary and zigzag sort. According to some authorities, 
he may play chess, but not cards; croquet, but not cricket; bagatelle, but not 
billiards. He may perform upon almost any sort of musical instrament—flute, 
piano, violin, (sackbut and dulcimer, of course, if he can get hold of them), but 
not, we believe, upon the key bugle,” &c. 


These quotations show the difficulty of deciding, at least for 
others, what conformity to the world is; and the difficulty is 
not diminished when we remember that the Scriptures record 
no rebuke uttered by the Master against the pastimes and 
recreations of his day, and that he was a guest at great feasts 
with publicans and sinners. We are exhorted to abstain from 
every form, not from every appearance, of evil. But that con- 
stant looking out for appearances which some affect, we believe 
to be opposed to the Scriptural rule. The Pharisees pray and 
give alms that they may be seen. The prayers and the gifts 
and the lives of Christ’s followers are to be unostentatious. 
Their light is to be allowed, not made, to shine. When one 
avowedly acts, or refrains from acting, for appearance’s sake 
alone, the power of his example is paralyzed. “ Take heed 
that ye do not your alms (righteousness) before men, to be seen 
of them.” A deed of kindness may have a most excellent 
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effect in this evil world, so long as it appears to be the genuine 
fruit of love; but proclaim that it is done merely for the sake 
of example, and what is it worth? 

Some of the arguments against specific amusements are so 
inconclusive as to remind us of Tertullian’s arguments against 
the theatre, who after inveighing against its vices, adds “ that 
at least the Almighty can never pardon an actor, who, in de- 
fiance of the evangelical assertion, endeavors by high heeled 
boots to add a cubit to his stature.” * 

The subject before us becomes one of very great importance 
in relation to the questions what ground the pulpit should 
take, and what terms of communion our churches ought to 
advocate. 

I. It is clear to our mind that we must not only concede, but 
recognize the need which human nature has of amusement and 
recreation. Several of the authors whom we have quoted are 
right in laying, it down as Christian duty to bring recreation 
within the pale of Christian thought, and to make such pro- 
vision for innocent enjoyments as to protect our youth from sin- 
ful indulgences and perilous amusements. John Newton had a 
very wise saying: “ There is a man trying to fill a bushel with 
chaff. Now, if I fill it with wheat first, it is better than to 
fight him.” + It is a valuable hint in respect to the course 
which Christian parents should pursue in all the arrangements 
of their homes. 

Without knowing all the facts in the case of the Christian 
Association at Troy, we are at least free to commend their 
attempt to provide reasonable attractions and recreations for 
young men, under the controlling influences of religion. Why 
should a Christian Association, in furnishing a parlor for clerks, 
mechanics, and students, who have no homes to resort to, put 
nothing on their tables but a pile of tracts and a file of religious 
newspapers? Is not the Christianity of a town equal to the 
problem of providing legitimate attractions by which to 
save young men from the wickedness and vice to which the 
unchristian club room must inevitably lead? Is it not far better 
for young men to have the opportunity of playing chess, back- 





+ Atlantic, p. 343, 
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gammon, and billiards even, under Christian auspices, and 
amid all the other attractions of books, and music, and Christ- 
ian society, than that, repelled from these, they should be left 
to wander where Christian young men will not go, and drink 
of stolen and forbidden waters to the peril of their souls? Is 
it not a duty of Christian men to provide and superintend such 
measures as these ? 

Il. We think it clear also that <¢ ¢s not the province of the 
ministry or the churches to draw lines restricting individual 
liberty. It is commonly assumed that there must be a line 
drawn somewhere betwen the church and the world ; i. e., that 
in order to secure a broad line of demarcation, Christians must 
abstain from things allowable in which the world indulge. The 
church decides that certain innocent things shall be badges of 
worldliness and signs of allegiance to the devil. 

Now if public opinion is unanimous on such a matter, it is of 
course conclusive in respect to individual aetion, just as no 
loyal woman, during the rebellion, would have consented to 
wear such an arrangement of ribbons as would have suggested 
the colors of the Confederate States. “ The world,” says Dr. 
Adams, “is perpetually pushing its own custom and require- 
ments over its own line into the province of its opponent, as 
distinctive tests to which it demands or solicits concession. * 
* There are many things now, which by general consent are 
understood as in such a sense belonging to the world, that par- 
taking of them is universally construed as an act of fellowship 
with the world on its own ground, in compliance with its tests, 
and in concession to its claims.” * 

What these are he does not state. For argument’s sake he 
concedes that “ there is no sin in shuffling about certain pieces 
of paper distinguished by a variety of spots in the shape of 
hearts and diamonds and spades,” and “ nothing wrong in sal- 
tatory motions, made in accordance with prescribed figures 
and in unison with music.” But in respect to these very things 
Christian sentiment is not unanimous. The Tract Society and 
the Genera] Assembly preach one doctrine ; Dr. Crosby and the 
Christian Association of Troy, another. It is the avowed pur- 
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pose of some to recapture certain forms of recreation that they 
may no longer be badges of worldliness. 

But while public opinion has such power, Christ gives us no 
dominion over the faith and practice of believers. Who has 
the right to draw such lines, and call on Christians to stand 
within them? And is it not true that vast evils grow out of 
the intolerance of public sentiment, and out of ignorant and 
indiscriminate condemnation? It is a cardinal point in our 
creeds that the Word of God is the only rule of practice, but 
some Christians issue a new series of commandments, and then 
require A, B, and ©, to abstain from certain things because it 
grieves them. But on the other hand A, B, and C turn round 
and say “ your denunciation of amusements which we certify to 
be innocent is a stumbling block to many. You set up arule, 
and wound consciences by enforcing it. You cut off from 
church membership, and exclude from the table of Christ those 
who do not think as you do, and it is for you to change, by 
leaving us to our Master and our own consciences, and ceasing 
to impose upon us a yoke of bondage.” 

Where then shall we draw the line in respect to things in- 
different? We will not draw the line so as to say to any one, 
“on this side you are safe, but cross the line and you trans- 
gress God’s commandment.” We cannot lay down precise rules 
by which to judge the conduct of men. The church has no 
authority to rule the consciences of men. 

And not only so, but it is ordered by Providence as part of 
the discipline of life, that we should every one of us, after we 
put away childish things, have responsibility fur carrying out 
the principles of Christianity in our own conduct. Men like 
toshirk this duty, to lean on infallible counselors, to leave doubt- 
ful cases to the decision of the doctors, and bind their neigh- 
bors to the precise tithe of mint, anise, and cummin. But this 
is not the Bible way. ‘“ Why is my liberty judged of another 
man’s conscience?” And why should we enact laws to be 
binding for a century to come from the Atlantic to the Pacific? 

III. It is equally clear that different persons need different 

Sorms of recreation. 
There are some who need excitement, while others need 
quiet. Some need bodily exercise, others need to have their 
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minds diverted and soothed. Noone garment will fit all men, 
and no man’s idiosyneracies are to be made binding on his 
neighbors. 

Robertson gives some wholesome advice to one of his cor- 
respondents, which is not out of place here. He says, 

“T pray you to grasp my principles, not my rules: for to say this, that, and 
that are exciting, and leave nothing behind, is to give dead rules. Remember 
the spirit and philosophy of that which I say. The life you are now about to 
enter will be one of an exciting character. * * What you want in your other 
life is a corrective and emollient. It matters little that you avoid the theater and 
music, if in their stead you substitute Gavazzi, with his theatrical pose and voice, 
and his exciting orations. I do not say that under no circumstances it would be 
desirable to hear him. Were you for months in a dull cuuntry town, I should 
say it might be well to vary its monotony by such an excitement, and its exag- 
geration might even be wholesome as the counteractive of an extreme; but un- 
der present circumstances, if you are really in earnest to discipline your spirit, 
and get the peace which can alone come from watchfulness, I should say it is 
one of those indulgencies which must be pernicious.” * 


IV. We lay down as one more principle that recreation 
should be under the control of Christian principle and be made 
subservient to holy living. 

In showing what claims this subject has upon our thouglits, 
we do not mean to concede that amusement is the chief end of 
man. ‘“ Whether ye eat or drink, [or abstain from eating and 
drinking], or whatever ye do, do all for the glory of God.” 
This is the grand idea which is to be combined with every oc- 
cupation. Whether we go into a desert place to rest awhile, 
or cross the ocean to wander in other lands; whether we min- 
gle with our fellow-men in social festivities and holiday recre- 
ation, or lay aside our work and books for the enjoyments of 
the domestic circle, whatever the method by which we divert 
our minds from care and alleviate the load of responsibility, 
our aim must be to serve God and to become better fitted 
for our work. The spirit of worldliness is forgetfulness of God, 
an element that makes any amusement and any occupation 
sinful. That the people of God, while in the world, are in 
danger of worldliness is not to be forgotten or denied. This 
peril may come to them on the side of amusement, though not 
on that side alone. The fascination of billiards, or of dancing, 
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may be infatuating, but so may be the passion for stock gam- 
bling, or enthusiasm in politics. And those who, by long asceti- 
cism, have choked all desire for “ vain recreations ” and “ frivo- 
lous employments,” or who have a grudge against somebody 
for the restraints under which they have been compelled to 
live, may look with an exacting and censorious spirit on others 
who enjoy a larger freedom in respect to things indifferent, and 
find their recreation healthful and salutary. We are not with- 
out apprehension that the modern reaction in favor of amuse- 
ments may be carried to an undesirable extreme. We would 
not rashly oppose the cherished sentiments of Christian men in 
claiming liberty of action for themselves, but we heartily agree 
with Dr. Adams that it is a perilous thing for a Christian to 
experiment how far he may go in the use of his liberty without 
infringing upon what is sinful. Still our security against these 
perils must be found not in unreasonable prohibitions, nor in 
tirades against two or three particular forms of worldliness, 
but in holding up to view the higher principles of holy living. 
We have not kept worldliness out of our churches by setting up 
some arbitrary distinctions by which a few specific amusements 
are tabooed. The objections drawn from a waste of time, ex- 
travagant expense and late hours, and most of the common 
arguments against dancing, are quite as applicable to parties 
and ordinary visiting in which few Christians refuse to par- 
ticipate. To make dancing, or card playing, or a game of bil- 
liards, or private theatricals, a disciplinable offense will not 
arrest them. It is not by that line of policy that we can best 
war against objectionable amusements. We must strike nearer 
the root, if we would eradicate worldliness from the Church. 
We must make the tree good, in order to have good fruit. 
We must cultivate the higher aspirations. To wash the out- 
side of the cup and platter, does not suffice. “Christ did not 
teach from the outward to the inward, but from the inward to 
the outward. It is better to give a man a good principle than 
a good practice; it is better to be good, than merely to behave 
well; the one is character, the other is convenience.” * 

When good men come to the application. of Christian prin- 


——. 








* Hece Deus, p. 143. 
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ciple, we expect that they will differ. Circumstances alter 
cases; what is lawful is not always expedient; and what is 
permissible to-day may be forbiden by the circumstances of to- 
morrow ; but if “ love is the best casuist,” the instinct of Christ- 
ian love will solve many questions which abstract reasoning 
cannot reach, and its solutions are not to be reviewed in any 
different spirit. Having taken the ground of individual re- 
sponsibility in the use of individnal liberty, we would leave 
each man to stand or fall to his own master, while we exhibit 
all the attractions of virtue, all the loveliness of virtue, and all 
the blessed influences of Christianity hallowing our domestic 
and social life. And so we would seek to make headway 
against the tide of worldliness in the church and out of it, not 
with sour faces and unfeeling hearts, but with sympathy for all 
that belongs to humanity, seeking in all our solemn and in all 
our festive hours, to do everything for the glory of God, 
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Artictz IL—OPENINGS FOR CHRISTIAN EFFORT IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By Joun 
Hannine Srexe. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 
pp. 590. 


Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributa- 
ries; and of the Discovery of th: Lakes Shirwa and Ny- 
assa. 1858-1864. By Davm and Cusarres Livinastone. 
With Map and Illustrations. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 638. 


The Albert Nyanza; Great Basin of the Nile, and Ezxplora- 
tions of the Nile Sources. By Samuet Waurre Baker. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. 509. 


A Journey to Ashango-Land ; and Further Penetration into 


Kquatorial Africa. By Pavut B. Du Cuamtv, Author of 
Explorations in Equatorial Africa. New York: 18€7. D. 
Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 501. 


Tue recent frequent travels in Africa have an interest for 
the Christian world, and not for Royal Geographical Societies 
alone. That country has long been the centre of curiosity, and 
the cause of numerous expeditions, both public and private, un- 
dertaken for the purpose of unraveling the mysteries connected 
with its formation and natural history. That land of torrid 
heat has for many years divided the attention of explorers with 
the regions of Arctic cold. By a sort of fascination men have 
been led to tempt, first the dangers of frost and then of fire. 
One week, a stout bark sails from its port for a two or three 
years’ cruise among icebergs and ice-fields, perhaps to leave its 
splintered hull among them ; and the next, a single stout-heart- 
ed man leaves his home for a three years’ struggle with the fe- 
vers, the thorns, the reptiles, the wild beasts, and the society 
of the degraded natives of interior Africa. Which has the easi- ~ 
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er lot, or, rather, the more dificult—for in either case ease is out 
of the question—it would be hard to say. 

But dangers and inconveniences do not daunt the brave ex- 
plorer: and such books, on the one hand, as Dr. Kane’s, and, 
more recently, Dr. Hayes’ Arctic Explorations, and the Travels 
of Barth, Burton, Speke, Du Chaillu, Baker, and the lamented 
Dr. Livingstone, on the other, seem only to kindle a new zeal 
for discovery. Let us look for a little at the moral and Christ. 
ian side of these African explorations. 

Glancing back almost a hundred years, we find James Bruce, 
the earliest of modern discoverers, landing in Alexandria, and 
setting out on his perilous journey seeking the head-waters of 
the Nile. His travels gave as the chief result some knowledge 
of Abyssinia, and the countries in northeastern Africa, and the 
course of one branch of the great river—the inmost secret of 
which, however, he was not permitted to learn. Twenty-five 
years more, and Mungo Park traverses the western region south 
of the Desert, and looks out on the broad Niger, destined on a 
subsequent expedition to become his grave. Burckhardt fol- 
lowed in 1813, and gave still fuller notions of Upper Egypt, 
Nubia, and Abyssinia ; though death intervened, eutting off 
his intended expedition to seek the sources of the Niger,—it- 
self, though in a less degree than its eastern counterpart, long 
a mystery to the scientific world. The journeys of Hugh Clap- 
perton, twelve years later, added large stores to the knowledge 
of the regions on the mid course of that river; unfolding also 
to Europeans Lake TsAd, with its marshy borders, and opening 
a highway across the Desert into interior Africa. He too, like 
Burckhardt and Park, left his bones in the country he had 
sought to open to the world. So likewise did the Landers, 
whose successful researches in the same field, immediately fol- 
lowed; and Laing, and many another; and now, it may be, 
the good and energetic Livingstone far away to the south. 

It will be seen that at first the chief attention was long di- 
rected to unfolding Northern and Central Africa, and especial- 
ly the great tract south of the Sahara. Following many other 
adventurers, Richardson, Barth, and their companions between 
the years 1845 and 1856 occupied the same field, and their la- 
bors gave the richest results. Large and important cities were 
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brought to light and thoroughly described ; the great opportu- 
nities for trade revealed ; the character and capacities of the 
inhabitants noted ; and Africa rose at once in importance in 
the view of the trader, the man of science, and the philanthro- 
ist. 

: Meanwhile such discoveries had been going on in other 
parts of the continent as had greatly increased the interest felt 
in that country. Missionaries, traders, and scientific explorers 
had entered from every side, all intent on bringing to light the 
wonders hidden within the borders of thatland. Krapf, Reb- 
mann, and Erhardt, under the English Church. Missionary So- 
ciety, spent many years on the east coast, making many jour- 
neys inland, and brought a good etock of information regarding 
that portion. At the same time Dr. Livingstone was traversing 
the southern part of the continent and mapping out the Zam- 
besi. Before his death he had gone back and forth through all 
that region many times, and was perfectly at home among its 
tribes. Its water-courses, its.lakes, its productions were brought 
to light by him ; and by his two valuable works, which he found 
time to write, are set before the world. To Dr. Moffat, too, 
we are greatly indebted for a better knowledge of South Af- 
rica. Andersson also follows in the same section; and Du 
Chaillu, further north, entering from the west coast, has laid 
open new tracts of territory. Next we find Burton piercing 
to the heart of the continent from Zanzibar; and, finally, the 
remarkable and crowning discoveries of Captain Speke and 
Baker, who have at last given us the sources of the Nile. 

The mystery of more than two thousand years is thus dis- 
pelled. The full, free-flowing, mighty Nile—hiding its head- 
fountains from the civilized world ever since the creation—has 
been found to issue from two great lakes, one lying chiefly 
south of the equator, and the other just north of the same line. 
To the former Captain Speke gave the name Victoria N’yanza, 
and the latter was christened by Baker the Albert N’yanza, 
in memory of the late Prince Consort, It remains for others 
to exactly define these lakes, and trace the small streams that 
feed them; but the problem is solved; and the general form 
of the surface of interior Africa is pretty well ascertained. 
The customs of the natives over a large extent of the country 
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are also known, together with their means of livelihood. The 
track of the slave-trader is frequently crossed by these lines of 
travel, and misery and want and terror are found wherever he 
has gone. So that Africa in her afflictions and degradation, 
as well as her capacities for good, is being better understood. 

What now do these discoveries teach the church of Christ as 
to its own duties and prospects of success in respect to that 
land? What shall be the means employed? In what manner 
and by what agencies shall it work? and what may we hope 
for that long-tortured continent in a brighter future that we 
trust is before it? 

1. In the first place, all the discoveries show that Africa is 
possessed of commercial advantages that will sooner or later be 
improved, and give it the basis of a permanent importance and 
prosperity. From whatever side it is approached, there are 
found a richness of soil, and water privileges, and choice pro- 
ducts, sufficient to warrant at length the prospect of a remu- 
nerative trade, apart from the horrors of slave-driving, and 
after that has been wholly rooted out. Many tracts are found 
indeed to be desert, and comparatively worthless; but there 
are also valleys teeming with the richest stores, and rivaling in 
wealth, if not extent, that of the Amazon. The Niger and its 
tributaries, in all their course, flow through the richest lands, 
even now set with cotton and sugar-cane, and promising in the 
future the largest returns in those profitable products. Their 
banks in some places are lined with precious woods, and palm- 
oil, ivory, rhinoceros horns, indigo, rice, wax, and hides are 
only a part of the stores that would find their way to other 
countries in case of the establishment of a regular trade. 

This question, of the prospects of commerce in that land, is 
intimately connected with its future civilization and Christian- 
ization. This will determine how soon and how thoroughly 
Africa will be brought under better influences. Trade itself 
will not convert, but it will open the way for the missionary. 
Dr. Barth, in his minute descriptions, speaks in the highest 
terms of the fertility of the country on the Bénuwé—the chief 
eastern branch of the Niger—and of all that section to the 
south and west of Lake Tséd. Corn and cotton fields abound, 
magnificent tamarind and tulip trees rise in majestic beauty, 
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and the butter-tree and giant Asclepias, with a multitude of 
other varieties, fill the valleys, while the luxuriant pastures sup- 
port large herds of milk-white cattle. Birds of every hue fill 
the air with music; and in many cases the tilled fields, the 
groups of fowis and domestic herds, great bowls of milk, and 
dishes of butter and honey, testify to the generosity of the 
earth, and show that one day that region may rejoice in mate- 
rial wealth and happiness. 

DaChaillu also, after long journeys in the dense forests of 
western equatorial Africa—forests of ebony and other valuable 
timber—would often come out on great prairies pasturing their 
immense herds of buffalo. Animal and vegetable life fill that 
region in surprising affluence. And along the Zambesi and it 
branches, traversed by Dr. Livingstone in his iron steamer, lay 
valleys filled with cotton, and sugar-cane, and the indigo plant, 
while lignum-vite, ebony, and other valuable trees abounded 
on every side. Captain Speke, also, once beyond the coastline 
west of Zanzibar, and especially around the Victoria Lake, 
found a soil of remarkable depth and fertility, ready to repay 
labor most amply,—the natives almost living on its spontane- 
ous productions. Of the country on the Kitangulé River, 
which flows into the lake on the west, Captain Speke says that 
it is “a perfect garden of plantains.” Sweet potatoes, yams, 
sngar-cane, Indian corn, and rice also abound; and goats, 
fowls, pigs, sheep, and cows, together with great quantities of 
wild game, the buffalo, the rhinoceros, and several kinds of an- 
telope—some extremely beautiful—are found on every side. 
The same he found to be true in Uganda, a kingdom on the 
north border of the lake, where he made a long forced stay 
with King Mtésa. 

This varied testimony from all sides assures us that Africa, 
under the proper influences, may at length support in comfort 
an immense population, and pour its wealth through its rivers 
into foreign ships, to be amply repaid in the treasures of civil- 
ization. 

2. The character of the native population, again, is an im- 
portant item in the future prospects of that country. Among 
the great number of tribes there is of course a great diversity 
of character. Position—whether on the coast or in the inte- 
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rior—whether in the north, the south, or directly under tlie 
equator—exerts a great influence in this respect. So likewise 
the exact locality oveupied, whether on the borders of a desert 
tract or in the midst of fertility and abundance, affects the 
development of the dweller and his mode of life. So, too, the 
fact whether his district lies in the midst of ver” fierce and 
warlike or more peaceable tribes. And, again, whether he be- 
longs to a strong, or a weak and down-trodden clan. And 
still further, his extraction, whether he is of pure negro, or of 
mixed negro and Arabic, or some other blood. But in general 
what may we hope for the native of Africa? or what must we 
fear for him? Does he belong to a race that will make advan- 
ces, or die out before civilization? Is he fitted physically for 
‘a long and improved course under better influences? And 
mentally is there ground for any good expectation? What do 
these researches teach ? 

To answer briefly these questions, it seems to be true that 
there is little canse of fear in regard to the native African’s 
adapting himself to new circumstances. It appears to be es- 
tablished that the North American Indian cannot fit himself 
into and thrive under the manners and restraints of civiliza- 
tion. The fibers in his nature run the other way. The Sand- 
wich Islanders as a race may become at length extinct. Time, 
of course, must test this question in regard to the African. 
But we get the impression, as we study his nature, that, in 
respect to many tribes at least, they will bear improvement, 
and rise and fit themselves for and flourish under a different 
state, Wesee no reason—contrary to the opinion of some— 
why Africa may not attain to and Aold at length a respectable 
position among the nations. There is a great difference be- 
tween the condition of migratory savages and that of civilized 
men. But where there is native force of character, time and 
favoring circumstances will work the change. The ancestors 
of the Anglo-Saxon were once wandering, armed with bow 
and shield, through the thick woods of Germany. And the 
common opinion that Africa is inhabited only by low, stupid, 
and imbruted tribes, is far from correct. Where Dr. Barth 
traveled, the population partook largely of the Arabic charac- 
ter. They were not negroes proper. And the quick, supple, 
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ready natives of the Desert and the: countries south seemed 
adapted physically and intellectually for a better state. In- 
deed, many of them possessed much intelligence ; some had 
traveled extensively, and had good experience in trade und the 
ways of the world; and strangers coming often among them 
from Morocco or Egypt, had diffused much knowlege among 
those tribes. In these parts, indeed, have been found good 
Arabic scholars. Mohammedanism prevails over all this sec- 
tion, and there is great bigotry. Dr. Barth was often in peril 
of his life. He says that the Vizier of Bornu was willing that 
Bibles should be brought in to some extent, and bestowed as 
gifts, but not offered for sale ; and the Psalms of David, in an 
improved Arabic version, were especially desired. This was 
about sixteen years ago. The American Bible Society has 
now nobly provided for this wani. 

So, too, the Arabic blood is discernible in large measure 
among the tribes on the east coast and in the interior. The 
result is energy and quickness, mingled with softness of tem- 
per. Captain Speke met with many noble tribes—strong, well- 
built, and hardy in person; and though frivolous, indolent, and 
capricious, it was often to be ascribed to their position, under 
bad rulers, with no worthy motive in life to stimulate and di- 
rect their energies, rather than to any want of natural quick- 
ness of mind and intelligence. The Wahuma, in particular, 
supposed to be the same as the Gallas or Abyssinians, are a 
powerful and haughty race, and form the ruling class in a large 
extent of territory, which they seem to have occupied by con- 
quest, to the south and southwest of Abyssinia. The common 
negro in this section is less intelligent and spirited, but not 
destitute of good qualities, physical and mental. Morally, the 
native African is extremely superstitious,—wearing charms, 
watching for signs, consulting magic powders, worshiping 
fetishes, and wholly in the power of the magician. 

The great Kafir family, in the south of Africa, of which the 
Zulu is a single branch, is also doubtless of Galla origin; and 
their form, features, and habits, says Dr. Mann, a resident in 
Natal, all « puint toward the possibility that the same law 
which has been made influential in the evolution of the highly- 
endowed Anglo-Saxon race, through the admixture of blood, 
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may also have had to do with the production of the Kafir de- 
velopment, and that the remarkable combination of qualities, 
by which that development is marked, may be attributed partly 
to an Arab and partly to a negro seurce.” 

Doubtless, then, there is a large admixture of Arab blood in 
Africa; and, as before said, the result is a higher type of char- 
acter, giving energy for trade and enterprise, and a capacity 
for a profitable reception of the truth. Notwithstanding the 
existing indolence, treachery, theft, knavery, falsehood, and the 
presence of every vice, the African in his native home—be he 
of the higher or lower races of his country—may doubtless 
rise to and enjoy a far nobler position. Dr. Livingstone finds 
in him no incapacity in either mind or heart. And as to his 
vitality and power of endurance, it is the testimony of this 
traveler that “he is nearly as strong physically as the Euro- 
pean, and, as a race, is wonderfully persistent among the na- 
tions of the earth.” Neither the diseases nor the ardent 
spirits which have proved so fatal in other cases, he says, seem 
capable of annihilating the negroes. It is truly wonderful, 
also, what a power they possess of withstanding the crushing 
influence of servitude and incredible hardship. These facts 
may point to important events in the future history of that 
race. 

8. A word upon the forms of government met with in 
Africa, These have a bearing upon opening the country to 
civilization. In the north, where Mohammedanism bears 
sway, the rulers have oriental titles. At Agades, Dr. Barth 
found the Sultan chosen by the principal chiefs of the neigh- 
boring tribes, and by them invested with power, and then 
brought before the people for their recognition. At Kakawa, 
in Bérnu, Sheik Omar was ruling nominally, his Vizier being 
ruler in fact. 

In the interior, about Victoria Lake, there are kings and 
courts, and a body of counselors always attend the royal 
head. The strictest etiquette is observed, and a slight inad- 
vertency dooms the unfortunate offender, however high his 
station, to execution. Life and death are in the king’s hand, 
and depend on his wildest and most capricious whims. His 
treasury is filled by the simple practice of accusing at any 
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moment, on any pretence or no pretence at all, some of his 
wealthy subjects, and permitting them to buy their lives with 
heavy fines, or dragging them off to death and confiscating all 
their property. Slave-hunts, too, bring wives, and servants, 
and riches into the kingdom. In other portions of the coun- 
try the government is chiefly patriarchal,—the varions tribes 
having district-chiefs, whose orders are issued by bodies of 
counselors to the lower village-chiets, and obedience entorced 
by fines. 

Polygamy everywhere prevails, and is a fertile cause of war 
by raising disputes about succession. Of course its eff>cts 
otherwise are demoralizing to the last degree, and the sacred 
ties of family are little known. Captain Speke, indeed, with 
true British instinct, declares that, such is the disorganized state 
of the country at present, under these various causes of strife, 
a strong rule from abroad, like that of England in India, is 
indispensable to bring about a new order of things. For our- 
selves, we do not advocate such interference, but believe 
that other motives will better work to develop that country. 
However, after witnessing the endless troubles to which travel- 
ers must patiently submit who would journey in Africa, we 
cannot much blame his anxiety for some strong hand to bring 
order there out of chaos. Intercourse with foreigners, by regu- 
lar trade and the establishment of missionaries in that coun- 
try, must at length lead to organized government; and if it 
can be sustained by the natives themselves, so much the better. 

4, The slave-trafic is an important question in considering 
the welfare of Africa. It is the source of untold misery, 
directly and indirectly. Not only the present pangs of part- 
ing, when families are dissevered ; not only the horrid butch- 
eries often enacted; not only the life-long wretchedness of 
multitudes, are to enter into the account; but the ¢error every- 
where diffused through that unhappy country by this infer- 
nal practice.—not a moment of rest or a feeling of security 
to many tribes—no heart to sow, or build, or reap—the ap- 
proach of every stranger regarded with dread—the miserable 
beings fleeing for their lives to the hills and thickets, leaving 
their dwellings to the mercy of passers-by, fearing a worse 
fate; these things show that slave-hunts must in some way be 
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brought to an end before confidenze can arise and peace dwell 
in that land, and its energies be turned to productive and 
stable labor. 

The origin of these wicked excursions is two-fold. On the 
one hand domestic slavery calls for them. To fill the harems 
of the kings, and chiefs, and nobles; to provide servants for 
the house and laborers for the fields,—this induces the power- 
ful to war on the weak and carry them away captive. Again, 
these tribes often make raids into the villages of the defense- 
less, and enslave the dwellers for the purpose of selling them 
to the Arab traders, who scour the whole country in this inhu- 
man traffic. Or these traders themselves, wi. a few guns and 
a handful of men, lurk everywhere, ready to seize the youth of 
the villages and hurry them off to the sea-coast in gangs— 
half starved, bruised and mangled—and put them on ship- 
board. Thus have the Spanish West India and South Amer- 
ican slave-markets been supplied from time immemorial ; and 
thus were British and United States marts once filled. The 
chief foreign trade we hope will ere long be discontinued, 
Domestic slavery in Africa will only cease with the introduc- 
tion of the Bible and its truths; for it is not likely that any 
Christian nation will attempt to take and rule that land in any 
part as England holds India. 

5. Now, finally, what are we taught by these discoveries and 
the facts growing out of them, regarding the probable course 
of missionary effort there? An immense territory has been 
opened ; it must, it will be, at length, missionary ground, and 
the Christian world will endeavor to redeem it to God. Here 
and there are missions upon the coast, and great good has been 
done. But there is no foothold gained yet in Interior Africa. 
Till now it has not been possible. A very few years, as we 
have seen, have witnessed the pioneer-labor of tracing water- 
courses, unraveling paths, and getting the bearings of and an 
acquaintance with the inner portions of the continent. None 
had been so indefatigable in this work as Dr. Livingstone. 
From beginning to end, a period of twenty-six years, he had 
kept the missionary enterprise in view. Since 1849, when he 
gave himself up to exploration, most of his time was spent in 
actual travel, and all his labor was devoted to throwing up & 
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highway for the Lord in Africa. His work was that of the 
pioneer, the explorer, and he served Ohrist thus with all his 
powers ;—ever the wise, humane Christian, his heart full of 
tender sympathies, and his strength and life not counted dear, 
if he might save some from suffering and sin. It is scarcely 
too much to say, that by that one man has been forwarded by 
many years the day of Africa’s liberation. 

His last volume, devoted to the lower Zambesi and its tribu- 
taries, gives some hints as to where missions may at length be 
placed under prospects most favorable for an extended in- 
fluence. Follow up the southeastern coast from Port Natal to 
about latitude 19° south, or opposite the centre of Madagascar. 
Here the Zambesi empties. A hundred miles from its mouth 
the Shire flows into it from the north. Dr. Livingstone could 
not ascertain that any European had ever explored this branch. 
The Portuguese, who have foothold here and there on the 
Zambesi, and lay claim to all that section,—and who, more- 
over, are the greatest obstacle to Christian labor there,—knew 
nothing of it. 

In January, 1859, Dr. Livingstone turned his steamer’s head 
up the Shire, and held on an unobstructed course for two hun- 
dred miles. Extensive cataracts cut off further progrese. But 
afterwards he passed them on foot, and a few days’ journey 
further brought him to a noble lake, out of which the Shire 
flows. Lake Nyassa, about two hundred miles long, and its 
greatest width fifty or sixty miles, is a fine sheet of water. 
Filled with a great variety of fish—its shores thickly settled— 
the adjacent lands also giving good returns, and the position 
healthy—somewhere in this vicinity seems the point for a mis- 
sionary station. Indeed, a few miles below, near a smaller 
lake, the Shirwa, a little to the east of the Shire, but not con- 
nected with it, the English Universities’ Mission was planted 
in 1861. The disasters that shortly came upon it, resulting in 
the death of good Bishop Mackenzie, its head, are well known. 
But they were the result of a combination of causes, many of 
them, we trust, temporary. The slave-trade, and especially as 
connived at and supported by the Portuguese, was the direct 
cause of that sad blow. ‘That traffic cut off, and the narrow 
strip of land between the above-named lakes—the regular 
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path of the slave-dealer—being barred, there is no reason, as 
Dr. Livingstone has shown, why here may not be the grand 
centre for missionary operations in these parts. Every thing 
is favorable. Steamers could run up almost to the spot. The 
land is high—from fifteen hundred to three thousand feet 
above the sea—and a small steamer on the Nyassa, like the 
one Dr. Livingstone attempted to place there in 1863, would 
afford safety and easy communication above and below. 
British labor will undoubtedly occupy this point ; and Ameri- 
can missionaries may also find room somewhere in the vicinity. 

Again, four hundred miles further up the Zambesi, the vil- 
lage Zumbo lies at the junction of the Loangwa—coming in 
from the north—with the main stream. Long ago here was 
the seat of a Jesuit mission, of which now scarcely a memorial 
remains. It is described by Dr. Livingstone as “the most 
charmingly picturesque site in the country ;” and he believed 
that when the river was in flood a steamer might pass the mag- 
nificent rapids below, and reach it. “The chapel,” he says, 
‘near which lies a broken church-bell, commands a glorious 
view of the two noble rivers—the green fields—the undulating 
forest—the pleasant hills, and the magnificent mountains in 
the distance.” But “it is an utter ruin now, and desolation 
broods around.” A purer faith might make a permanent im- 
pression, and form here one of a chain of stations on this noble 
river. 

We pass on still four hundred miles, and in the neighborhood 
of the Victoria Falls—the greatest cataract of interior Africa— 
is a site that at length may be of great importance,—being 
reached either by a land journey from the south, or by the riv- 
er. In the lowlands around, and to the west of the Falls, the 
African fever prevails, and is extremely fatal where proper 
remedies cannot be procured. But, a little way to the north- 
east, the country rises into a fine extended table-land. Over 
these Batoka highlands invigorating breezes blow; and in July, 
when the sun is north of the Equator, the Doctor found hoar- 
frost on the ground, and thin ice on the pools, in the morning, 
on this elevated tract. ‘ Here, on the cool and bracing heights,” 
he says, “ the exhilaration of mind and body was delightful, as 
we looked back at the hollow beneath, covered with a hot sul- 
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try glare, not unpleasant now that we were in the mild radi- 
ance above. We had a noble view of the great valley in which 
the Zambesi flows. The cultivated portions are so small in com- 
parison to the rest of the landscape that the valley appears 
nearly all forest, with a few grassy glades.” 

The Makololo inhabit the territory around the Falls, a people 
with whom our traveler was familiar. Some of them were in 
his employ on the Lower Zambesi, and these he accompanied 
back to their homes, They were able-bodied, intelligent, and 
faithful; and were advised with their chief to remove from the 
unhealthy valley to the higher ground in their vicinity. Their 
neighbors, the Batoka, are brave hunters, and at the same time 
till the earth with good success, and raise large crops of mapira, 
or native corn; while numerous granaries form a part of every 
village. They are at pains also to preserve the various fruit 
and oil-bearing trees of the country—even setting them out in 
rows, and in some cases introducing new varieties from a dis- 
tance. Their approach to something like refined feeling may 
also be seen in their having permanent grave-yards, either on 
pleasant hill-sides, or under large shady trees; while the graves 
of the dead are adorned with tusks of the finest ivory. 

Missionaries on these Butcka hills, dwelling with that peace- 
fal tribe and the Makololo, might, it would seem, be well situ- 
ated in respect to health, a comfortable livelihood, and the 
means of influencing a promising people. It may show the in- 
terest every movement of the missionary kind awakens in 
Africa, to state, that Dr. Livingstone himself, when in the 
parts just referred to, heard of the steps Dr. Moffat had just 
taken to establish a mission some hundreds of miles away. 
His efforts and teachings,—as for instance, that it was wrong to 
kill men, and that he desired the natives to enter into regular 
trade,—were understood and quickly conveyed far into the in- 
terior. Such labors, and the truth of God’s Word, which 
Word they are easily taught to respect, with its humane pre- 
cepts, may have wrought more effectually on some of the inte- 
rior tribes than we are wont to think. 

We have thus pointed out a few places along the Zambesi, 
where, as it would appear from the narrative, missions might 
perhaps be advantageously planted at no very remote time. 
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Whether at these exact localities or not, we must first, in gen- 
eral, it would seem, locate the stations—where climate admits 
—on the great rivers and lakes, as easier of access; and make 
them the centres of operation. 

We turn now to the regions far north, under the Equator. 
Captain Speke, upon his last return to England, advocated 
most zealously the establishment of a mission on Lake N’yanza, 
the source of the Nile. His volume of travels gives full par- 
ticulars of the soil and climate there, to which we have already 
referred. Though under the Equator, he has shown that from 
the height of the lake above sea-level—over three thousand 
feet—the climate is both healthful and pleasant. The temper- 
ature ranges only between sixty-five and seventy-five degrees, 
It is the testimony of the Arab traders that no part of Africa is so 
healthy as the equatorial regions. In an address made at Taun- 
ton, England, on his return after spending three years in the 
neighborhood of the lake, Speke urged the above tacts, with 
others, as a ground for inaking that point the headquarters of mis- 
sionary work in Central Africa. The people are of noble race, 
sprung of Abyssinian stock, and have the germ of Christianity 
within them. The kings assured him they would gladly re- 
ceive and protect missionaries, if sent to them ; and the power 
of these rulers is such as to enable them, if won, to keep their 
promise. They desired Speke to take some of their children 
with him to England and educate them. Fearful that, if he 
did so, they would not be willing to return to their homes, he 
pledged himself to use his endeavors to send teachers to them. 
And he said that without doubt those kings were then expect- 
ing the fulfillment of his promise. He strongly recommended 
that missionaries be sent thither, “under such able guidance 
as that of Dr. Livingstone.” 

Again, in a letter to one of the English Church papers, he 
advocated a union with the Scandinavians in missionary effort. 
«*For my own part,” he wrote, “I should wish for no better 
plan than that of a ‘ United Church Mission,’ for opening those 
extremely fertile and beautiful territories at the head of the 
Nile to Christianity, and so to commerce and civilization. 
The three kingdoms, Karague, Uganda, and Unyoro, are in my 
opinion the key to Africa, and the centre from which the light 
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ought to radiate. A mission thither, if properly managed, in 
combination with government officers having authority to 
maintain the rights of the kings of those countries against the 
violence and fiendish oppressions of the White Nile traders, 
would prove of the greatest benefit both to ourselves and the 
Africans. The great fault which has hitherto existed and dis- 
pirited missionary enterprise, is that of seiecting places where 
no strong native governments exist, and where the land is 
poor in consequence of its being subject to periodical droughts 
and famines. In the three countries I have mentioned, neither 
of these two evils at present exists; but if they are not attend- 
ed to at once, there is no knowing what will happen as the 
White Nile traders push farther south. In short, I am inclined 
to believe that the traders themselves will bring down those 
semi-Christian governments, and ride over those splendid lands, 
as the Moors of old made their way into Spain. Hitherto the 
traders have confined themselves to the poor lands without the 
fertile zone, but now they are entering into this, and the re- 
sult will be conguest,—accompanied, of course, by the firm es- 
tablishment of that more stubborn foe to Christianity than Ju- 
daism itself—Mohammedanism. I would strongly advise the 
Zambesi Mission, and also the Zanzibar Mission, to be moved 
up to the equator.” 

Though we make allowance for the partiality with which an 
explorer naturally regards his own field, there is evidently 
much force in what is here said. No one can read the account 
of the country on the N’yanza without being impressed with 
its amazing capacities for production, as also the importance of 
its position; and it seems a duty to occupy at the earliest mo- 
ment—for many reasons—that inviting field. 

Here, then, are some hints, drawn from the recent discov- 
eries of two African explorers, regarding the immediate future 
of Christ’s work there. They respect the most important parts 
of Central Africa, if we except the northern portions,—parts 
that considering the hold Mohammedanism has in the north, will 
doubtless be first occupied, and with the best hopes of success. 
Now Captain Speke has passed away, and likewise Dr. Living- 
stone, as there is too much reason to fear. But both have undoubt- 
edly pointed out from their full experience such points as will one 
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day be occupied to thesalvation of Africa and the glory of Christ. 
The discoverer of the head-waters of the Nile himself’ offered 
£100 toward aiding any missionary who would go to instruct 
the people of the Wahuma kingdoms. In a word—that we 
may fix attention upon this subject—these men and others have 
strongly advised the occupying at the earliest day of central 
points in the interior, and of striking thus at the root of slave- 
trading, of superstition, and cruelty. They counsel hiding the 
leaven within the measure of meal, until the whole be leaven- 
ed. We may now at length begin to look for this work in fur- 
therance of that on the coast. 

Africa is a noble continent. Discoveries have revealed vast 
resources there; and at no distant day, we believe, Christian 
blacks from this country, prepared by the teachings of such 
societies as the American Missionary Association, and others, 
will be hastening thither to carry the bread and water of life. 
England has done much toward opening the field, but she can- 
not, neither will she desire, to oceupy it all. We believe that 
not many years will elapse before new and far more extended 
measures will be takefi to save that land. Africa is fast be- 
coming the chief point of interest to the Christian world; and 
it is but right that the Church should know its history, and 
watch the opening of the doors there to Christ. The coast has 
for some time been partially occupied by the missionaries of 
various nations. Now is speedily drawing near the day when 
the inner portions of that land may be seized and held for God. 
When the set time is come may the Church of Christ not be 
found wanting ! 

It will indeed be missionary work of the most laborious and 
self-denying kind. There must be exposure to fatal fevers, 
such as bore Mrs. Livingstone to her rest, and such as prostrate 
the strongest frame in a day. There must be separation from 
kindred, and along struggle to surround even the little mission- 
premises with something like the features of civilization. 
There must be contact with the repulsive aspects of Paganism. 
The labor will be hard, the fruits perchance long deferred. A 
nation will not be born in a day, even after the experience 
gained in long years in such work in other fields. And though 
men and treasure are ready from the numbers and wealth of 
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Christian churches, it will be a long, hard struggle, at the best. 
Many will fall on the field. Some may be discouraged. These 
things are too well known to admit of any romantic notions as 
to the salvation of Africa. And the practice of domestic slav- 
ery, so long continued, so firmly rooted in the ideas and cus- 
toms of all the tribes in all parts of the country, will be doubt- 
less one of the most difficult obstacles to be overcome. 

But this is not the day to inquire whether there are perils or 
hardships connected with such a work. There are hearts ready 
—there will be more— to do all and suffer all, if they may 
hasten the time of a nation’s redemption. The grace of God 
“makes willing.” The men and women laboring in Microne- 
sia have chosen their sphere, and rejoice that God counted 
them worthy to enter it. So in India, and China, and Turkey. 
So it will be in the heart of Africa. Let the field be opened, 
let different localities be compared,—the Charch following the 
steps of the explorer with this in view, ready and eager for the 
work—and God will send laborers. And at length, what that 
faithful servant of Christ, Mr. Grout, is now permitted, with 
others, to see around him in Zulu-land, will be seen, we trust, 
on the Zambesi, and on all the hills and lakes and rivers, and in 
all the valleys of inner Africa. Her forests, we may hope, will 
one day resound with the praises of God, and her fertile plains 
be dotted with Christian villages guarding the school-house 
and the church. 
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Articte ITI.—TYRANNY IN TAXATION. 
The Science of Wealth: A Manual of Political Economy. 


Embracing the Laws of Trade, Currency, and Finance. By 
Amasa Waker, Lecturer on Public Economy in Amherst 
College. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1866. 


Tawation: Its Leiy and Expenditure, Past and Future ; 
Being an Inquiry into our Financial Policy. By Sir S§. 
Morton Perro, Bart., M. P. for Finsbury. 1863. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 


Report of Hon. Dav A. Wexts, Special Commissioner of 
the Revenue, to the Secretary of the Treasury. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 1866. 


Tue events of the past six years have given, unhappily, an 
increased importance, but fortunately a new impulse also, to 
the study by Americans of the general economy of public 
revenue and expenditure. However a few advanced philoso- 
phers might discern the principles which control the subject, 
however this or that commercial class might seek to control 
the subject for its own interest, the theories of the one and the 
greed of the other seldom stimulated the public mind into 
earnest political action, or into positive partisan schism. 
Even when rival parties proclaimed opposite systems for the 
levy of revenue as almost their sole subject of difference, the 
electoral mass refused to arrange itself by the line the poli- 
ticians had laid down. From the date of the Missouri Com- 
promise the consciousness never left the popular mind, never 
ceased to guide the popular action, that questions of duties 
and bounties were after all not the main questions ; so that 
many a man who would have put special industries under the 
patronage of the state, voted invariably with the party which 
professed to condemn such state interference; and many 
another who longed for the liberation of commerce was un- 
swerving in faithfulness to the opposite faction. While the 
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nation found itself, with few forms and low rates of taxation, 
burdened with an income so excessive that no better method 
for disposing of it could be found than a distribution, men 
could not easily be persuaded that the price of their tea, or 
the sale of their wares, concerned them mure than the black 
cloud gathering in the southern sky. While politicians set up 
financial questions for party tests, the instinct of many men 
taught them that if finance was important, there was some- 
thing in the background more important, and impelled them 
to action discordant with their financial notions. Men who 
would avert the coming trouble by mere concession, fell in 
with the party which was for conceding all: men who would 
avert it by withstanding it, could not well act but with the 
party which made some show of resistance. Thus many an 
earnest free-trader, in Massachusetts or New York, found him- 
self a Whig; and ardent protectionists, in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, adhered by necessity to the party called Democratic. 

But time and the war have changed all that. On the one 
hand, slavery no longer exists; slave-owning politicians are 
dead, exiled, or disfranchised ; their former bondsmen have 
civil rights and political powers; of all those states whose in- 
fluence was once dominant in our government, the whole social 
order has been overturned, the territory laid waste, the in- 
habitants pauperized ; and whatever delays or disorders may 
yet attend the establishment there of such institutions as the 
conquering government may think fit, no brave man need fear 
a reassertion of the old insolent supremacy. On the other 
hand, our surplus revenae, our almost imperceptible taxation, 
have given place to a mountain of public indebtedness, and to 
devices of exaction remarkable for variety, severity, and mag- 
nitude of gross results. In these altered circumstances it can- 
not be wondered at if men, thinking the old question well 
fought through, begin to turn to new ones; nor if questions of 
finance are driven in upon their thoughts in such a way that 
they cannot refuse to receive them, study them, wrestle about 
them, and not drop them until they are settled. We believe 
that the current of popular tuought is already setting strongly 
in this direction ; that issues lately the greatest must soon be 
content to become historical ; and that existing parties must 
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either arrange themselves about the new lines of separation, 
or give place to others. 

Concurring in this drift of popular thought, we purpose, 
without discussing the broad subject of Political Economy, to 
say something upon this particular subject of Taxation ; of the 
relation sustained by the State to the property of the Citizen ; 
of the principles, whether of morals or of expediency, which 
should govern the assumption of private property by the 
State; and how such principles may be contravened in practice. 
Let us first introduce the works named above, to which we 
may have occasion to refer as we go on. 

There is much besides the elegant bodily form in which Mr. 
Walker’s book is put forth, to induce us to regard it as the 
worthiest contribution which American literature has yet 
made to the Science of Wealth. We do not use this phrase as 
intending the highest eulogy possible ; for, with full confi- 
dence in the capabilities of the American mind, we are among 
those who think its greenest laurels have been won in other 
fields than that of Political Economy. But while the work 
makes little pretence of announcing new principles, or of ex- 
ploring the wilderness of unclassified facts much more thor- 
oughly than others have done, it is yet entitled to high praise 
as a compact, orderly, lucid statement of the best results of 
the best and latest thinkers in this branch of philosophy. 
These results, moreover, are enforced by many excellent illus- 
trations of the author’s own choosing, and are applied by him, 
with admirable judgment, to the special circumstances of this 
country and the present day. A striking and commendable 
feature of the book is the free use of diagrams as a means of 
impressing upon the mind (oculis subjecta fidelibus) important 
arithmetical or statistical facts, the mere proposition of which 
in language might wholly fail of effect. We are aware that 
there may be a temptation to undue use of so convenient an 
application of geometric figures; we remember the ingenious 
one that demonstrated the wisdom of the Abbé Sieyés’ con- 
stitution which never worked, and the mathematical scale 
which that no less daring theorist, Bentham, would have pre- 
sented to every witness upon the stand, that he might say to 
what degree upon the scale, from zero upward, his belief of 
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the facts testified to corresponded ; and we admit that the de- 
vice may mislead. But we do not think it possible to give in 
any other way so distinct an idea (to say nothing of giving 
the idea so instantaneously) of the relation, for example, be- 
tween the volume of currency in a nation and its imports 
for consumption, as is given by the scaled lines in Diagram 
No. 8. And this very use of simple means for enforcing great 
truths, goes far to justify the title of a Hand-book, or “ Man- 
ual” of Political Economy. 

We cannot complete this hasty notice of a book so valuable 
upon the whole, so correct in general principles and special 
facts, so worthy to fill the educational place from which the 
progress of the science alone has been able to dislodge Dr. 
Wayland’s excellent treatise, without adverting to a singular 
error, or rather complication of errors, upon that entangled 
subject, however, which excuses almost any error, of American 
coinage and British exchange. Mr. Walker explains the well- 
known anomaly thus: 

“When the American government was first formed, the old Spanish milled 
dollar was in use ; and $4.44 were equal to the British gold coin called a sover- 
eign or pound sterling. And Congress enacted that $4.44 should be the rate at 
which the pound sterling must be computed at our custom-houses, 

“Since that time, important changes have taken place; the relative value 
[qu. valwes ?] of gold and silver have changed. The latter has advanced, or the 
former declined. The American dollar, too, has been altered, so that it has a 
less quantity of silver; and our gold coins, also, proportionately, It therefore 
now takes $4.86°6, in American coin, to be equal to a pound sterling. Thus the 


Actual value of a pound sterling is 
Legal valuation, 


Difference, 
which, it will be seen, is equal to very nearly nine and one-half per cent; so that 
when exchange is quoted at nine and one-half per cent. it is really at actual par. 
* * * © The late Secretary of the United States Treasury, Mr. Chase, tried 
to induce Congress to rectify the great difference between the nominal and the 
real value of our coins, as compared with foreign coins; but the proposal was 
not sustained by legislative action.”—Science of Wealth, pp. 247-9. 


Now let us take that rapid glance at the actual legislation of 
Congress upon this subject, the omission of which is hardly 
pardonable in an author of Mr. Walker’s substantial character, 
and which would have saved him and his readers from serious 
inaccuracy. 
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The earliest statute upon the coinage is that of 1792. It 
fixed the dollar at “the value of the Spanish milled dollar,” to 
contain 871}, grains pure, or 416 standard silver; and the 
eagle at 247¢ grains pure, or 270 standard gold; that is, the 
relative commerciai values of the two metals were assumed to 
be exactly, as no donbt they were very nearly, as 15to1. (In 
the time of Julius Cesar, they were as 12 to 1.) In 1834, the 
gradual alteration of relative values had advanced still further. 
Independently of any personal recollection of that time, we 
are not afraid to assert that before 1834 there had been a mar- 
velous disappearance of gold coin from circulation. We draw 
this inference from the record that in that year it was enacted 
that the gold coinage should be reduced in weight, the eagle 
to contain 232 grains pure, or 258 standard gold, being in the 
ratio of value to the silver coinage (which remained unchanged) 
of exactly 16 to 1. But in 1848, the California mines checked 
this continued appreciation of gold as compared with silver ; 
and very soon the profuse supply turned the current back, so 
that an ounce of gold was worth less than sixteen ounces of 
silver. Of course, the silver, in obedience to a law as inex- 
orable as gravitation, rushed abroad, or to the melting pot, and 
debts were paid in the cheaper currency. In 1852, there was 
a universal destitution of silver coin; the equivalency of the 
two coinages must be restured. To reverse the enactment of 
1834 would have done it; but it seems a historical impossibil- 
ity for governments ever to appreciate their coinage. On the 
other hand, Congressional financiers were possessed of a vague, 
thongh just idea, that the silver dollar was the standard, or 
pivot, of the system, and must not be tampered with. Leaving 
this, therefore, untouched, they enacted, in February, 1853, 
that all smaller coins should contain at the rate of but 334 
grains of standard silver to the dollar; providing, however, as 
with an honest suspicion that there might be something not 
quite right about it, that these false fractions of the dollar 
should be legal tender for no sum above five dollars. As an 
inevitable result, from that day to the disappearance of all 
metallic money in the days of Chase, the traditional “ almighty 
dollar,” however vital in the breasts of its supposed votaries, 
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has had no material existence outside of numismatic cab- 
inets. 

Itis evident, then, that the American dollar has not “ been 
altered.” Let us see what Congress has done with the pound 
sterling. 

The act of March 2d, 1799, prescribed the rates at which the 
coins of certain foreign countries should be current and a legal 
tender in the United States. The pound sterling was there 
rated for this purpose (not for computation “at our custom- 
houses ” only) at $4.44, which no doubt was its exact value. 
In 1834, our gold coinage was reduced in weight, while the 
British remained unchanged. Of course, no one ever after 
that tendered sovereigns at $4.44 in payment of a debt; and, 
in 1857, the currency and legal tender of all foreign coins was 
abolished. But for some years after 1834 our revenue was im- 
paired by the reduction of invoices of British goods into dollars 
at $4.44 to the pound, until the act of July 27th, 1842, which 
enacted : 

“Tn all payments by or to the treasury, whether made here or in foreign coun- 
tries, where it becomes necessary to compute the value of the pound sterling, it 
shall be deemed equal to four dollars and eighty-four cents; and the same rule 
shall be applied in appraising merchandise imported, where the value is by the 
invoice in pounds sterling.” —5 Stat. at Large, 496. 

What further legislation Mr. Chase would have had upon 
this subject we are at a loss to imagine. It is to be regretted 
if, in urging it upon Congress, he wasted any of the energies 
which might have been exerted to rectify the great difference 
between the nominal and the real value of our paper money, 
“ascompared with ” the coins it represents. 

Sir Morton Peto’s thin octavo is not, as its title would indi- 
cate, a treatise on the abstract principles which should govern 
the levy and expenditure of public revenue. It is rather a 
careful digest of concrete facts of British administration, 
which are discussed, item by item, by the member for Fins- 
bury, as if he were himself a Committee of the Whole House 
upon the Budget. But his criticisms, while they seem rather 
like those of a member in opposition, recur continually to 
sound philosophy for their support; and the commercial 
shrewdness which has made the baronet, at least until his late 

VOL. XXVI. 29 
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complications, a demi-god of success, gives a value to his com- 
ments upon devices for raising revenue of which many are be- 
come familiar to us. 

Mr. David A. Wells, already well known as a student of 
finance, was appointed a Special Commissioner under the act 
of July 13, 1866, which required him to report “such modifi- 
cations of the rates of taxation, or of the method of collecting 
the revenues, und such other [sic] facts pertaining to the trade, 
industry, commerce, or taxation of the country, as he may find, 
by actual observation of the law, to be conducive to the public 
interest.” His able and compendious report, however it may 
have been without effect upon the financial action of Congress, 
is rich enongh in facts aud in ideas to deserve thorough study 
by every participant in our government, from the cabinet of 
the statesman to the cabin of the humblest voter. 


Reverting now to the inquiry with which we set out, we ask, 
By what right is it that that entity called the State, whatever 
be its concrete form; whether its powers are exercised by a 
single man, by a particular class, by a majority of citizens, or 
in some composite method ; by what right does the State take 
from the individual that which hitherto was absolutely his, an- 
nul his ownership, and convert the thing of value to its own 
use? Titius is to render to Cxsar that which is Cxsar's. But 
when Ossar comes to take the shock of wheat, or the firstling 
of the flock, Titius may well ask as he gives them up, why are 
they Oesar’s rather than mine? What right to them has Ow- 
sar, and not my neighbor Meevius? 

We think it may be assumed as historically true that the 
Cesar, or the State, however named, has in fact exercised the 
prerogative in question from the very origin of human society. 
This date, moreover, we further assume to be synchronous with 
the origin of mankind; for it is convenient to say here that if 
there be extant any who speak of an ante-social state, and a re- 
sulting social compact, it is not with them that we debate. 
We shall simply presuppose that in some form that substance 
which we call the State, the Civitas, has always existed. As- 
suming this, we are saved from vain speculations concerning 
hypothetical conditions of mankind prior to positive history. 
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And as the remotest reach of history touches no time when the 
State has not taken valuable contributions from its constitu- 
ents, its Cives, we have, by the exclusion of exploded social 
compact theories, eliminated and got rid of a common error, 
dependent upon those theories, though equally obsolete ; the er- 
ror, namely, that finds reason for the levy of taxes in a supposed 
bargain of exchange between State and citizen, by which the 
State supplies a certain amount of protection from violence, or 
of other negative or positive good, in return for which the citi- 
zen pays an equivalent in money, goods, or services. We 
know that such a theory, express or implied, influences many 
speculations upon political science, even unconsciously to the 
thinker, and it may be thought worthy of a less summary dis- 
missal, But the notion is as unsubstantial as the kindred no- 
tion of a social compact ; it is vulnerable to every argument 
by which the latter has been overthrown. If we have no his- 
torical example of the one, still less have we of the other. If 
we do not find one man saying to ‘another, “ Go to, let us be a 
community,” still less do we find community and individual 
agreeing, “I will protect you if you will pay me for it ;” and 
“Content; protect me, and I will pay you money.” We dis- 
card, therefore, this commercial theory of taxation; the theory 
which likens the state to a joint-stock company, the members 
of which have consented upon entering it to submit to assess- 
ments for the common benefit. The right of the State to take 
the citizen’s property must be put on higher ground, if it is to 
stand on safe ground. 

Of course, such higher ground is not to be found in the pre- 
tence that the right in question is the simple right of might; 
that the ruling power, whether monarch or majority, is physi- 
cally able to take and apply as it chooses all that the individu- 
als ruled over call their own; and that becanse it physically 
can, it morally may, take whatever part it thinks fit. With 
such simple ethics the leviers of taxes, whenever they are a dis- 
tinct class, are wont to content themselves. But whatever 
countenance they have received from such moral philosophers 
as venerate successful force, the principle will hardly serve 
those who study the matter as tax-payers. 

Nearly akin, though more plausible in its form, is the theory 
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that as all rights of property are conventional and not natural, 
as without the intervention of the State by its laws, prohibiting 
violence and fraud, and actively assisting the assertion of them, 
such rights could neither be enforced nor protected, and there- 
fore could hardly be said to exist, the State is therefore the 
source of all title ; the individual holds only by grant, or rath- 
er by bare sufferance, from the State; and whatever limitation, 
either in quality or extent, the State chooses to set upon his 
owning, it may set without gainsaying, as the absolute pro- 
prietor upon the simple gratuitous licensee. It is seldom, in- 
deed, in these days, that the proposition is put so frankly as 
by that eminent economist, Louis XIV: “ Kings are absolute 
lords naturally possessing the entire and uncontrolled disposal 
uf all property, whether belonging to the church or to the lai- 
ty, to be exercised at all times with due regard to economy, 
and to the general interests of the State.”* But in some shape 
this theory has still to do duty for many political speculators, 
unconscious often that their fancies are reducible to this 
formula. 

It should not be difficult, however, to find a satisfactory way 
of justifying that which all mankind, except those few fanatics 
who denounce all civil government as unrighteous, agree in as- 
suming to be just. Although the State has a higher origin 
than in the mere agreement of its members; although society 
is as ancient as humanity; yet that the State exists for distinct 
purposes, even though they be difficult of precise limitation, is 
as certain as that there is a definite purpose in the institution 
of the family, or in the law of gravitation. Further, althongh 
natural rights of property, like natural rights of liberty, are in- 
dependent of, may even be anterior in time to, the interference 
of the State to declare and protect them; although, therefore, 
the State has no ultimate title to all values created under its 
supervision, just as it has no right to the unrestricted disposal 
of the lives and liberties of its subjects; yet, for its legitimate 
purposes, whatever they may be, it may, in accordance with 
the universal law of necessity, just so far as is absolutely nec- 
essary to fulfill those purposes, first, abridge individual liberty ; 





* Works of Louis XIV., quoted by Say, Polit. Econ., Am. Ed., p. 411. 
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secondly, take individual property. Those purposes being once 
ascertained or assumed, the righteousness of any specific inter- 
ference by the State with individual rights may be tested by 
the question, is it necessary (not is it convenient, nor is it suit- 
able) for any of those purposes? If the interference transcends 
that which is absolutely essential for fulfilling the rightful pur- 
poses of the State, so far it loses its sole justification, that of ne- 
cessity, and becomes tyranny. If it abridges the freedom of a 
single citizen, if it takes a dollar of a citizen’s property, beyond 
the requirements of this necessity, so far it becomes tyrannical. 
Further, if the State, even to promote its legitimate objects, so 
jmposes its restrictions of freedom that they bear more hardly 
upon one man or class of men than on another, instead of be- 
ing an equal burden upon all; or so takes that amount of prop- 
erty to which it is entitled that one man or class gives less, and 
another more, than its just share; in these cases again, the 
action of the State is tyranny. 

It is no part of our purpose—nay, it is wholly foreign to our 
purpose—to ascertain the philosophical limitations to the right- 
ful province of government. Restrict it to the barest functions 
of criminal prevention and foreign defense to which fantastic 
theorists would reduce it; extend it to the most inquisitorial 
intermeddling with domestic affairs which the Areopagus ever 
dreamed of ; to the most comprehensive system of public lar- 
gess, and the weariest Sysiphean struggle against the laws of 
commerce, we accept, for the present, any theory and any 
practice. The rightful object of government once assumed, the 
abridgment of individual liberty, and the assumption of indi- 
vidual property, necessary to that object, follow inevitably as 
an equal right, If the purposes of government are few and 
simple, its need of wealth will be small ; if vast and manifold, 
its need will be very great. But in any event it must have 
wealth, which, as the government cannot create it, must be 
taken from the citizen, who has created it. If it takes this 
amount equitably, it is,so far as taxation is concerned, a just 
government. If it takes it inequitably, unequally, so that any 
one citizen pays more than his just share of the requisite 
amount, whether great or small, it takes that to which it has 
no right; it does what, if done by a citizen in defiance of law, 
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is called robbery ; if done under color of law, is called fraud or 
extortion; but for which in a government, which makes law, 
there is only the name of tyranny. 

Let it be carefully distinguished that the tyranny of taxa- 
tion is wholly independent, in principle at least, of the form of 
the taxing government; of the magnitude or tenuity of the 
revenue raised ; and of the uses to which that revenue is put. 
The grossest despotism, levying its fifty per cent. by edict, and 
spending it on seraglios and janissaries, may (though it is very 
unlikely to) apportion its demands with such philosophical im- 
partiality that no subject shall pay a farthing more than his 
due share of the gross amount. If this should be done, fright- 
ful though the tyranny be, frightful even in the magnitude of 
the sums it consumes unprofitably, there is no tyranny in its 
taxation. On the other hand, the government may be the se- 
renest fraternity ; may content itself with moderate sums, deter- 
mined by popular voice, and applied to the most useful ends; 
yet if even this pittance is apportioned so that one citizen must 
pay more than his jast share, exactly eo far is the fraternal tax- 
ation a tyranny. We dare to deny the demagogic phrase 
which has so flaunted itself uncontroverted for a hundred years, 
that “ Taxation without Representation is Tyranny.” Repre- 
sentation is no doubt indispensable to really good government ; 
but whether government be good or bad, if it exists, it exists 
by right; ‘‘ the powers that be are ordained of God ;” and no 
less has it a right to take by taxation such wealth as is requi- 
site to fulfill its task. There was more truth in the opposing 
phrase which that coarse tory, Samuel Johnson, set to his pam- 
phlet in defense of the British government. The function of 
taxation cannot be denied to a government exercising all other 
proper functions; and if exercised by such a government, in 
accordance with ethics and economy, it is indeed “ No Ty- 
ranny.” ° 

If now the principles of morality and polity be songlit for, 
which should control the exercise of this truly divine right of 
the State, it appears that the must eminent philosophers have 
laid down each his own canons for taxation, but without entire 
accord one with another, nor always with the precision which 
should belong to the axioms of a science. There are, for in- 
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stance, the famous four maxims of Adam Smith, pronounced 
by Mill “to have become classical,” adopted by him, and in 
turn transferred with approval to Mr. Walker’s pages. The 
treatise of Say, as much more lucid and precise than his En- 
lish precursor as his French mind gave him a right to be, gives 
his own five rules, not greatly differing in substance from those 
of Smith, though reduced to a small fraction of their volume. 
But while the formulas of such masters are not to be mentioned 
without respect, we believe that above them all, no less in the 
logic of theory than in importance of application to the gov- 
erning systems of to-day, is one which, though it has not so 
much as a prophet yet, contains within itself, as a gospel, all 
minor truths of govermental finance. It is this: 

Let the true ends of civil government be what they may, the 
acquirement of wealth, or money, is not one of them. Money 
is but an indispensable means; taxation is the process of ob- 
taining money, and an expedient justifiable only by its adapta- 
tion to that purpose. Now, if it be sought to make taxation, 
which is a fit contrivance only for raising revenue, an instru- 
ment for effecting some ulterior purpose, be it never so just 
and legitimate a purpose, the means is distorted from its sole 
fit object to one for which it is less fit. As in every misuse of 
an instrument, the work aimed at is ill-done, the work it is fit 
for is ill-done or left undone, and perhaps the instrument itself 
is injured for future use. To seek, therefore, to make use of 
taxation for the attainment of any other advantage than the 
obvious one (and that advantageous only as a means to future 
good) of raising money, is to lose sight of the first principle of 
govermental economy in the pursuit of a delusive phantom. 

It is evident that the principle thus laid down does not touch 
a single question aside from the simple one of the distribution 
of the public burden upon those subject to it. It is granted, 
for this purpose, that the State may legitimately and bene- 
ficially interfere with the operation of the laws of trade, con- 
trol the citizen’s preference in production and in consumption, 
repress one form of industry and stimulate another, and dis- 
courage, even to prohibition, the indulgence of such tastes or 
passions as it nay judge detrimental to itself or to the individ- 
ual; and, of course, that it may expend its revenue for all 
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these purposes without limitation. But, granting all this, we 
maintain that the State may not, without violating the simple 
principle of justice which prescribes equality of taxation, so 
use its processes of raising money us to promote any one of 
these objects, or to do anything whatever except to raise 
money. We hold this, indeed, to be almost mathematically 
demonstrable. Given a certain sum as requisite for all State 
purposes, including the stimulation of certain industries and 
the discouragement of certain forms of consumption. Sup- 
pose this amount to be imposed, as we hold that it should be, 
in that manner, whatever it be, which will produce the result 
with absolute justice to every citizen. This method may at 
the same time incidentally promote the industrial purposes or 
the sumptuary purposes of the State, though it has been 
adopted from no such motive. But if, as will probably hap- 
pen, it does not promote those purposes, and if the State seeks 
another distribution which will, it must, by the very suppo- 
sition, seek one less just, Jess equitable; must impose upon 
some citizen an undue share of the general burden; and must, 
therefore, though its administration be in every other respect 
the climax of utility and beneficence, become to just that ex- 
tent unjust and tyrannical in taxation. 

We regard this, then, as an elementary principle—that taxa- 
tion, the instant that it essays to become anything but taxa- 
tion, to produce any conceivable advantage, direct or indirect, 
other than that of transferring from the citizen’s pocket such 
portion of his gains as the State must have for its expenditure, 
becomes inevitably delusive, inequitable, and tyrannical. It 
follows, therefore, that if it be the policy of the State to stimu- 
late the production of a particular commodity, it is the first 
dictate of justice to levy the sum which it chooses to pay the 
producers for that purpose, not upon the class which consumes 
the commodity, but upon the community at large, in the same 
equitable manuer in which it is bound to raise its other reve- 
nues. It is only upon the ground of public interest, of ad- 
vantage to the State, that such special stimulation is pretended 
to be vindicated. Let the State then pay the cost of it; and 
let it raise the money for the purpose, as it raises the money 
to pay its salaries, in the cheapest and fairest way. If wood 
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screws, for example, can be imported cheaper than they can be 
made here; if the State judges it for the public good that they 
should nevertheless be made here; if it determines to encour- 
age their manufacture by giving the makers the difference be- 
tween what their wares will fetch in a fair market and what 
they can be made for; let the State pay fairly and honestly 
from the public fisc the requisite sum, and not filch from the 
consumer of wood-screws, for the public good, the sum which 
the public wealth is in honesty bound to make up. The con- 
sumer is no more interested than any other citizen, no more, 
certainly, than the producer himself, in the artificial mainte- 
nance of this industry. To compel him to pay all the cost of 
it, is to exert the mere power of government in defiance of 
simple equity ; and such taxation, by whomsoever exercised, is 
tyranny. 

We have carefully avoided, as not necessary to the subject, 
the question whether the interference with production, to 
which we have been alluding, and which goes commonly under 
the psendonym of “ Protection,” is in accordance with just 
principles of government or of finance. We content our- 
selves with insisting that if it be done at all it should be hon- 
estly done. If certain classes are to be “ protected” for the 
good of the country, let the universal wealth of the country 
pour straight into the public coffers the vast sums which now 
the protected classes deem essential to their existence, so that 
the same amount, precisely, shall be turned over to them in 
bounties by the treasury. If it be answered that to try the 
experiment would be to present the whole system before the 
popular mind so that its utter and remediless overthrow would 
instantly ensue, we can only say, so much the worse for the 
system. And the signs thicken and multiply that these States 
of New England, which have been held responsible for so 
many of the errors of that system, but which, as Mr. Walker 
shows, were the last to assent to it, will be the first in rejoicing 
at its downfall. 

We have spoken of efforts to make taxation a means of 
regulating production. It is quite as often songht to make it 
yield advantage in restraining such consumption as is deemed 
wasteful or demoralizing. To this the principle we have laid 
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down is as applicable as to the former. Here, too, we have 
nothing to say against the right of the State to discourage or 
prohibit the use of commodities detrimental to itself or to its 
citizens. But we deny the justice of doing it by means of 
taxes. If there be a commodity which the State would out- 
law or annihilate, of which it would make a caput lupinum, 
having no rights, and incapable of being lawfully exchanged 
or possessed, let it effect this by straightforward statute, 
enforced by penalties as severe as its tribunals will inflict. If 
it recognizes the commodity as having a value in the commnu- 
nity, but regards its use as wasteful of the wealth, pernicious to 
the health, or demoralizing to the souls, of the people, and 
therefore to be discouraged by state interference, let it punish 
transgression or reward compliance with the governmental 
ideas of economy, of hygiene, or of morality, in whatever 
direct, honest way it sees fit. But when it comes to adjust the 
burden of taxation, let it regard this commodity in no other 
light than as a tributary to the pubiic revenue; let it give it 
such a place upon the schedule of taxed articles as it is 
entitled to by the principle of bare equitable distribution (and 
there is little doubt that such a commodity will, by that prin 
ciple, be heavily taxed) ; but if the attempt be made to com- 
bine the raising of revenue with the regulation of consump- 
tion, it is as certain as anything historical can be, that both 
objects aimed at will be widely missed.* 

Ignoring the principle which we have ventured to lay down, 
Mr. Walker has added to the maxims of Adam Smith a fifth, 
for which he makes no further argument than that it “ has 
been adopted in every country having any considerable taxa- 
tion.” The proposition is as follows : 


“V. The heaviest taxes should be imposed on those commodities, the con- 
sumption of which is especially prejudicial to the interests of the people.” 


Now, submitting that the wisdom of tax-leviers has hardly 
been such that their practice, as cited by Mr. Walker, should 
suffice to establish a principle, we may refer to the preceding 





* See Sir Morton Peto’s review of the excise duties on spirits in the United 
King:lom, and their influence, at different rates, on revenue and consumption, at 
pp. 83-88 of his work. 
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pages as containing our protest against this maxim. Unsound, 
however, as in any case we believe it to be, all semblance of rea- 
son for it disappears in the attempt to apply it to the revenue 
measures of our Federal government. That government, by 
our pecnliar organization, is excluded from all responsibility 
for the internal order or morality of the States. When, there- 
fore, it assumes to inquire what are the articles “the con- 
sumption of which is prejudicial to the interests of the peo- 
ple,” and to embody the results of such inquiries into its 
measures of revenue, so that, while providing means for the 
support of federal administration, it is also enacting sumptu- 
ary laws, and imposing taxes, not in accordance with any rule 
of equality, but by some arbitrary notion of how the citizen 
ought to live, dress, eat, and drink, it undertakes that which, 
in a State government, might be oppression, and in the 
Federal government is also something like usurpation. 

Thus far, we have endeavored to illustrate the injustice 
which must result from every attempt to use taxation for any 
other purpose than the raising of money. But even where 
the taxing power is striving to administer its revenues for this 
sole legitimate purpose, without regard to incidental or ulterior 
results, it may yet, through ignorance or indifference, be prac- 
ticing extortions which are no less tyrannical if practiced by a 
majority than by an autocrat. Some of these, without pre- 
tending to give a catalogue, we shall inention. 

Few forms of governmental oppression are so universal, or 
reappear in all ages so incessantly, as that which imposes upon 
articles of common use and prime necessity a disproportionate 
share of the public burden. To the unphilosophical levier of 
taxes, the temptation is strong to lay heavy imposts upon arti- 
eles, the use of which, as for example of salt, is both universal 
and indispensable. But though every living thing must con- 
sume salt, the wealthiest man can hardly consume more than 
the poorest ; and the seemingly equal tax upon it, if utterly 
imperceptible to the rich, falls with grinding weight upon the 
poor. While there is little danger of seeing repeated here the 
savage and futile insurrections into which the French peasantry 
were tortured by the gabelle, or salt-tax, a few generations 
back, yet recent Congressional legislation proves that such 
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devices are limited neither by age nor place. But unjust and 
oppressive as such a tax must be, it is, when carried beyond 
the lowest imaginable rate, or imposed upon other than articles 
absolutely essential to existence, no less subversive of its own 
ostensible end. For it may be laid down as no less a funda- 
mental maxim than Smith’s four or Say’s four, that where a 
moderate duty upon an article in general demand is raised and 
made oppressive, the public revenue is inevitably impaired ; 
and that when an oppressive tax on such an article is reduced, 
the revenne is always benefited ; that from the knife of re- 
trenchment, pruning unfruitful boughs, the remaining part 
gathers new vitality and productiveness : 


“ ab ipso 
Dacit opes animamque ferro.” 


We should be giad to transfer to these pages, did space per- 
mit it, the forcible demonstration of this principle which Sir 
Morton Peto gives from the financial history in England of 
two articles, at all times favorite subjects of taxation, tea and 
tobacco. The fluctuations in the duties upon these articles are 
closely followed, in the former case for a century and a quarter, 
s9 as to set forth the invariable effect of high rates in a diminu- 
tion, and of low rates in a corresponding increase, both of 
consumption and of revenue. (Peto, Taxation, pp. 15-30). 
If these few pages could be made familiar to the people and 
their servants, there might be fewer legislators meddling with 
finance, of whom it could be said as of an English Chancellor 
of the Exchequer : 


“Mr. Vansittart did not understand his business; and no one seems to have 
been able to teach it to him, or anxious to bid him learn it. He seems never to 
have perceived that to double a tax is not to double its proceeds. * * * He 
never could see that if a tax was doubled—a tax on any commodity or usage— 
a certain number of persons would give up the commodity or usage, from ina- 
bility to pay the heavy tax; and that those who would cease to pay would be the 
poorer, that is, the larger class. If Mr. Vansittart wanted more money, he 
doubled a tax, reckoned on double the former amount of proceeds, prepared and 
presented his estimates on this supposition, and was, of course, disappointed 
* * * © It was clear that the pressure of taxation was now too great to be 
borne; and that something must be done tc arrest the demoralizing discussion of 
the question, whether the debt coald not somehow be got rid of.” (Martineaa, 
History of the Peace, Vol. ii., p. 368). 
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We hold, then, that it is tyranny to lay upon necessaries, 
things necessary, that is, not to absolute existence, but to the 
ordinary popular ideas of comfort, a disproportionate share of 
the public burden. No less is it a needless hardship to assess 
the sum required for the public expenditure in such a way that 
the cost of collecting that sum is greater than upon some 
other plan it might be. If two hundred millions be needed 
for national expenses; if a plan of revenue can be devised 
which, being in other respects unobjectionable, will produce 
that sum at an additional expense to tax-payers of five mill- 
ions; and if, nevertheless, a system is adopted which produces 
the net two hundred at a cost of ten millions; the five mill- 
ions needlessly added to the cost of collection are extorted 
dishonestly by the government from its citizens ; and in this 
too frequent event, as in every other where it needlessly 
abridges individual liberty or takes individual property, the 
most paternal or the most democratic government becomes 
tyrannical, We have chosen not to point our argument by 
needless criticisms of the ways and means of raising revenue 
prevalent among us. But if any one will point ont to usa 
government, either here or elsewhere, which maintains three 
tax-gatherers where two could do their work; which selects 
such officers, not as a landlord selects his stewards, solely for 
their qualifications, but as a reward for party services ; which 
suffers them, when once selected, and partly habituated to 
their duties, to be capriciously dismissed for a new set of tyros 
upon a change of parties, instead of retaining them in ever 
growing efficiency until old age gives them a title to retire- 
ment; which consequently obliges itself to pay for the slov- 
enly services rendered under these conditions of uncertainty, 
vastly more than would secure efficient servants holding during 
life or good behavior; if any one will show us such a govern- 
ment, we will undertake to show him one which pillages its 
citizens of the sums which better administration would render 
needless. 

Again, it may happen that the State, misled by the fallacy to 
which we have alluded, that doubling the duty doubles the reve- 
nue; or, still more likely, falling into that other grievous error 
of seeking to make use of a tax for the regulation of production 
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or consumption instead of its sole proper purpose, multiplies 
and cumulates a tax so as to make the premium upon successful 
evasion amount to many times the cost of producing the 
article taxed. In our own day and nation, no form of govern- 
meutal injustice is more bold and shameless than this. Cer- 
tain moralists at Washington have suggested, for instance, 
that the use of distilled spirits being noxious, and the govern- 
ment being in want of money, a duty of two dollars per 
gallon, or five hundred per cent. upon the cost of manufactur- 
ing, should be levied for the double purpose of discourag- 
ing whisky-drinking, and of making money out of whisky- 
drinking. With what result? Look at Commissioner Wells’s 
figures : 

“The consumption of distilled spirits in the United States was shown by the 
investigations of the revenue commission, in 1865, to be about forty millions of 
gallons per annum, from which, with a tax of two dollars per gallon, there 
should accrue an annual revenue of eighty millions of dollars. The result, how- 
ever, of the last fiscal year shows that the entire revenue which the govern- 
ment actually received from this source was less than thirty millions of dollars 
($29,198,578); or, in other words, for every three gallons that paid the tax, jive 
evaded its payment. As the average ruling price of spirits in the market during 
the year was, moreover, not much short of the average cost of manufacture, plus 
the tad, it is also evident that almost the entire tax imposed by law was paid by 
the people, although the government failed to receive it. 

“This circumstance should also be noted, namely, that notwithstanding the 
more perfect organization and working of the internal revenue system, the gov- 
ernment received, for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1866, with a tax of two 
dollars per proof gallon on distilled spirits, only $766,780 more than it did for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1864, when the tax was from twenty to sixty 
cents per gallon; the aggregate for 1866 being $29,198,578, and for 1864, 
$28,431,798.” 

Now we have nothing to do, at present, with the virtue or the 
immorality of the use of distilled liquors. We know that such 
use has not yet been denvunced as a crime by the laws of the 
United States, nor of all the several States. And while this 
is so, what right, we demand, higher than the right of the 
corsair, has the government of the United States to take from 
the pockets of those citizens who make use of spirits, whether 
for drunkenness, or for manufactures, or for the fomentation of 
bruises, these fifty millions of dollars, and put them in the 
pockets of such distillers as are shrewd and dishonest enough 
to evade or bribe the revenue officers? Again, it is estimated 
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by the Revenue Commissioners (Walker, p. 120) that the 
frauds in invoicing goods for importation (of course those 
goods only upon which the duty is enormous enough to balance 
the risk of detection) amount, at the New York Custom-House 
alone, to from twelve to twenty-five millions, and in the whole 
country to forty millions a year. No one pretends that the 
saving of duty by this fraud is for the consumer’s benefit; he 
gives the dishonest trader for his smuggled goods the full 
price of those which have paid their share to the public treas- 
ury. These forty millions, then, which we should be the last 
to grudge to a government struggling out of the insolvency of a 
great war, we charge that government with cruelly wresting 
from a patient people for the rewarding of frauds and perju- 
ries, and the crippling of honest industry. 

But there are processes more direct and less dissembled than 
these, by which the State, making taxation an instrument, 
transfers wealth from one citizen to another, without recom- 
pense from the latter, and without advantage to itself. Look- 
ing at recent experience for examples of this injustice, we shall 
find one transient and temporary in its action, yet enormous in 
its effect. When our Puritan legislators at Washington, in 
1864, made their fierce onslaught on whisky which raised the 
duty from sixty cents to two dollars, at that instant one dollar 
and forty cents was added to the price of every gallon of spir- 
its in the country. It can hardly be supposed that less than 
a half-year’s product is on hand at any time. To the holders, 
therefore, of these twenty million gallons of spirits, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States made a free gift of vot less than 
twenty-five millions of dollars, which it extorted from the 
pockets of the consumers. Is it easy to conceive a grosser vio- 
lation of the rights of property by govermental interference ? 
This unrequited transfer of value, however, was only instanta- 
neous in its action; another operates daily, incessantly, and 
in millions of transactions. In all the larger towns in the 
country are passenger railroads, the fares upon which are lim- 
ited by local legislation, in most cases to five cents. We nei- 
ther affirm nor question the expediency of such limitation ; 
enough, that it is within the legitimate and undoubted authority 
of the State government. The Federal government now levies 
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upon these corporations a tax of two and a half per cent. of 
their gross receipts; a measure to which we make no objection. 
Farther, it authorizes them to add the tax thus levied to their 
rates of fare. Here too, although the constitutional right of the 
general government thus to meddle with an ordinance of mere 
local police is more than questionable, the special wrong we 
speak of does not appear. But the tax-bill goes on to author- 
ize the corporation, “ whenever the addition to any fare shall 
amount only to the fraction of one cent,” to “ add to such fare 
one cent in lieu of such fraction.” The ordinary authorized 
rate of fare is five cents: the tax upon this is one-eighth of a 
cent. For every hundred thousand dollars, therefore, which 
the passengers by street railroads contribute to the public rev- 
enue, they are compelled by this legislation, which is marked 
by a defiance alike of constitutional restrictions and of equity, 
to contribute not less than seven hundred thousand to the 
dividends of the corporations. No wonder if, while the 
agents of every trade and manufacture are besieging the 
Capitol to obtain an alleviation of their particular taxes, the 
sole endeavor of this “ interest,” an endeavor which last March 
was crowned with success, has been to repeal the clause which 
limited “ until the 30th day of April, 1867,” an impost which 
yields it seven dollars for every one that goes to the govern- 
ment ! 

We shall not take time now to consider how oppressive may 
be that means of raising money to which a state in extremis 
may resort, of emitting vast amounts of its own promises to pay 
money, and enforcing their currency in the place of money. 
Mr. Walker’s work presents a sufficiently truthful, though 
brief and meager exposition of how a credit currency is in ef- 
fect a direct tax of a most onerous kind. (Pp. 136-8.) We 
are aware that the first article in the symbol of “ Repub- 
lican” orthodoxy declares a faith that greenbacks and not man- 
ly patriotism saved the republic, and that, but for the inesti- 
mable privilege of paying double prices for our rifles and our 
soldiers’ clothing and subsistence, we should shortly have suc- 
cambed te a more fortunate and higher-priced confederacy. 
We know something of the compliments in store for any who 
question the wisdom or the virtue of the dominant party. 
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They do not greatly differ from those which confuted the op- 
ponents of the dominant party fifteen years ago. Then, the 
New Englander was Abolitionist, Incendiary, Disunionist. 
As it may not care now to be saluted as Disloyal, Secessionist, 
Johnsonite, Copperhead, or, more hideous than all, British 
Free-Trader, and cast out into the companionship of Val- 
landigham and Fernando Wood, we shall refrain from the 
financial impieties which are near our lips. 

But however we may choose to keep silence upon the errors 
or the crimes of the party under whose anspices, nevertheless, 
the nation was saved from death, the time is coming, we some- 
times almost fancy that it now is, when the good name of that 
great body can no longer be made a cloak for contrivances to 
strangle the national life; when true men may proclaim their 
truths, whether economical, or political, or moral, free froin 
bewildering fear that they may be embarrassing their country 
or strengthening its enemies. And if that day of emancipa- 
tion shall come, it may safely be assumed that a sufficient im- 
petus to the study of financial principles exists in the pressure 
of our present debts and expenditures, without the need of en- 
hancing them so rapidly as the party now dominant seems to 
deem advisable. It is common to compare our public debt 
with those of other countries, and especially with the British, 
with a result which is positively humiliating to that class of 
statesmen who believe that “a national debt is a national 
blessing.” But a little arithmetic will cheer such patriots into 
the assurance that we are not so far behind our cousins, after 
all. The British debt is in round numbers $4,000,900,000, 
which amounts, among 30,000,000 of people, to $133 a head. 
Our own national debt is $2,600,000,000 or only $82 a head 
among 32,000,000. So far, we are sadly bebind. But it is 
overlooking a prodigious advantage to lose sight of our innume- 
rable public debts of a kind unknown abroad. The eight hun- 
dred millions sterling is all the British debt. There are no 
States; counties do not exist as bodies politic; while munici- 
pal corporations are usually great proprietors, seldom or never 
borrowers. See, on the other hand, the rate per capita of pub- 
lic indebtedness of the inhabitants of a single American city, se- 
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lected merely for convenience of access to the facts. The citi- 
zen’s share of the Federal debt, as above, is - $ 82.00 

The State of New York, population 3,800,000, has 
a debt of $52,000,000. His share is - - - 13.70 

The county of Monroe, population 104,000, has a 
debt of $1,500,000, of which his share is. - - 14.429 

The city of Rochester, population 51,000, has a 
debt of $1,001,000. His share of this is - - 19.62 
Making his proportion of the entire public debt, $129.74 
or within $3.59 of the per capita share of the more favored 
British subject. Perhaps even this slight inferiority may dis- 
appear in localities with whose balance-sheets we are less ac- 
quainted. 

When such is the aggregate burden upon the citizen, does it 
not become the dominant power to consider, we do not say, 
whether that burden should be lavishly increased, for that 
topic is expressly excluded from our discussion, but, whether 
it can afford to collect the revenue necessary for meeting these 
debts and the expenses of the government in any way other 
than that whick will produce that revenue with impartial 
justice and exact economy? And yet this very moment is the 
one chosen by those who claim to be leaders of the ruling 
party for casting aside every maxim, not only of frugality in 
the expenditure, but of equity in the levy, of the public reve- 
nue, and for enforcing, in the interest now of this and now of 
that class of producers, a system of spoliation of consumers, 
the iniquity of which is palliated, if at all, only by its univer- 
sality. There have been times in history when the name of 
tax-gatherer concentrated all that was most atrocious in the 
popular mind. It was no less shameful for Jesus to consort 
with publicans than with harlots. When Voltaire was called 
upon for some story that should thrill his hearers by its com- 
pact recital of horrors, he began, “ There was once a Farmer- 
General of the Revenue,” and stopped; for no detail could 
heighten the picture which that single word suggested. We 
may be sure that in this country taxation cannot be so dis- 
torted into tyranny as to produce effects like these. But it 
may do no harm to remind the politicians, of whatever creed, 
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who are binding heavy burdens and grievons to be borne, and 
laying them upon men’s shoulders, that endurance may be ex- 
hausted. An inhabitant of the city we have already mention- 
ed, if he happens to own anything, will pay this year in taxes 
levied under State authority, besides ail that he contributes in 
any form to the national revenue, eight per cent. upon the 
assessed value of his property. If he has real estate, an arbi- 
trary undervaluation will reduce this rate to little more than 
three per cent. upon its actual value; if certain other posses- 
sions, they will entirely escape assessment; but if his wealth is 
in the form of certain evidences of debt, which the law subjects 
to taxation, but which cannot be assessed at less than their 
nominal value, the tax-gatherer will take from him the whole 
seven per cent. which they bring him, and one per cent. be- 
sides; unless, indeed, he ventures to counteract this public 
pillage by a private fraud, and withdraws his property from 
the knowledge of the public officers. It cannot be wrong nor 
unpatriotic, in the face of such facts as these, to remind the 
makers of our laws that, while we expect to be taxed, and 
heavily taxed, we object to being plundered. We are willing, 
every honest man is willing, to pay his just share toward the 
support of good government and the sustenance of the burden 
imposed by rebellion; but no intelligent man can consent to 
pay the share that belongs to another, or to pay one dollar for 
that purpose and another which lodges in the hands of useless 
Officials, or is diverted into the pockets of other citizens with- 
out ever reaching the public chest: We think, and say, with 
Joseph Hume, that an inequitable tax “is in fact, as far as the 
inequality goes, a confiscation. A partial, an unequal, or an 
uncertain tax unsettles the security of property and paralyzes 
industry ;” it “will diffuse a general sense of insecurity in the 
minds of all persons possessing property, as no one can see how 
far a system which violates the principle of equitable taxation 
may be carried; * * * * and no trouble or efforts to render 
the system of taxation equitable can be too great for the sake 
of justice.” 





The Rise of the Episcopate 


Artictz [V.—THE RISE OF THE EPISCOPATE AS A DIS- 
TINCT OFFICE IN THE CHURCH. 


Tuere are two theories as to the origin of the office of Bish- 
op, as distinct from that of Elder, in the Christian Church. 
One makes the office coeval with the Church, of Apostolic in- 
stitution, and therefore,—as it is claimed, though this is by no 
means a logical consequence,*—an essential part of the church 
organization. The other supposes an original parity in the 
ministry, and that the Episcopal order grew up by degrees out 
of the Presbyterial, after the death of the Apostles. It will be 
the main object of this Article, to weigh the evidence between 
these two views. This evidence must, from the nature of the 
case, be purely historical, and is to be sought in the New Tes- 
tament and in the writings of the early Fathers. 

In the New Testament we find both the words Bishop and 
presbyter—inidxoros and ps¢Birspos—frequently used. It is 
now agreed by all that these terms are there used interchange- 
ably—being applied to the class who were afterward called 
presbyters only. In the Episcopalian view, the Apostles them- 
selves at this time filled the place of bishops, the title 
iwidxowos not being applied to them. 

All agree that the Apostles did exercise a general supervision 
and control over the whole Church. The question is, did they 
appoint successors to themsélves in this authority, who were to 
appoint their successors, and so render the office a permanent 





“If the Apostles did appoint bishops, why does it follow that they intended 
the office to be perpetual? In the latter part of this Article, we have tried to show 
that the Episcopal system grew up rapidly and spread widely, because it met 
the wants and feelings of the age in several important respects—in giving a con- 
centration of power which the dangers from persecutions and heresies seemed to 
require, etc. That, ander these circumstances, the generation after the Apostles 
established Episcopacy, seems no reason at all why that form is binding on us 
now and here. Suppose it was established by the contemporaries of the Apos- 
tles—by the Apostles themselves? Did they not establish it, if at all, for the 
same reason for which we have supposed that their successors did—because it 
suited the time? We see no more evidence for its necessary permanence in this 
ease than in the other. 
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one—or was this authority peculiar to themselves personally, 
as the founders of the Church, and was their office thus to ter- 
minate with their own lives ¢ 

In support of the former position, is urged the fact, which is 
shown by some of the New Testament epistles, that there were 
certain men,—Timothy, Titus, and others.—who were empow- 
ered by the Apostles to ordain elders, and in other respects ex- 
ercise an authority similar to their own. This indeed proves 
that the exercise of these functions was not strictly confined to 
the thirteen Apostles. But its extension to Timothy and others 
may have been due to the same temporary necessity by which 
we account for the official position of the Apostles themselves. 
Besides, it is important to observe that Timothy and Titus were 
not local officers,—as were the earliest bishops of whom we have 
distinct mention afterward,—but traveling missionaries. This 
is evident from such passages as that (2 Tim. iv. 5) where Tim- 
othy is bidden to “do the work of an evangelist ”—i. e. of a 
traveling preacher. So it is said (Tit. i. 5), that Titus was left 
in Crete to “set in order the things that [were] wanting, and 
ordain elders in every city,”—Crete being an island 12U miles 
long, and thickly populated. Clearly, neither of these men 
was a “ bishop,” as the word was used in the second century. 

Next, the first chapters of Revelation are appealed to, on the 
ground that the seven angels of the seven churches must repre- 
sent the bishops of those churches. This interpretation seems 
unnatural, as giving aa unaccountable prominence to seven in- 
dividuals not otherwise known. John says that he saw “ One 
like unto the Son of Man, in the midst of seven golden candle- 
sticks,” and “having in his right hand seven stars.” He is 
told “ The seven stars are the angels of the seven churches, and 
the seven candlesticks are the seven churches.” The message 
proceeds, “ Unto the angel of the church of Ephesus write ; 
these things saith he that holdeth the seven stars in his right 
hand, who walketh in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
sticks.” Js not this image of the seven stars too exalted to be 
referred merely to the seven men presiding over the churches ? 
There seems no ovcasion in the context for this personal refer- 
ence. And what is addressed to the “angels” in the second 
person, is applicable only to the churches themselves—* I will 
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remove thy candlestick out of his place except thou repent,” 
—addressed to one of the “angels ”—is manifestly said to a 
church ; andso throughout. The natural interpretation seeins 
to make these “ angels” personifications of the churches, and 
this view is now adopted by most commentators. 

We find in the New Testament, then, not a single distinct 
reference to bishops, as that term was used in the Episcopal 
system. In that system, which we find existing soon after the 
close of the New Testament period, the bishop was the pre- 
siding officer of the local city church. In the New Testament 
we have the officers called igicxorn, between whom and the 
presbyters no difference can be traced; the Apostles, whose 
authority was not local, but universal ;* the class represented 
by Timothy and Titus, who were not local church officers, but 
traveling missionaries;—and no others. The silence of the 
New Testament, then, gives a presumption against the existence 
of any distinct order of bishops during the time in which it 
was written. 

It may be said in reply to this, that as the local bishops were 
to supply a need occasioned by the death of the Apostles, it is 
natural that we should not hear mach of them while the Apos- 
tles were living. We think there is some force in this. Yet, 
it is claimed that the first loca! bishops were ordained by 
the Apostles; and as their appointment would hardly have 
been left until the last two or three of the Apostles were on 
the verge of the grave, there must, therefore, on the Episco- 
palian theory, have been a large number of them in office be- 
fore the close of the New Testament period. So the silence of 
the New Testament regarding thein is, after all, noticeable, and 
has no small weight as an argument against their existence at 
that time. 





* James, however, resided long at Jerusalem, and was head of the church in 
that place. Gieseler says the Episcopate was “ foreshadowed” in this arrange- 
ment. Whatwe wish to show above is, that inthe New Testament period there 
was nothing like the fully developed Episcopal system of the next century. We 
suppose the authority exercised by James, just as in the case of the other Apos- 
tles, to have been due to his personal acquaintance with Our Lord, and his own 
character. This personal fitness of the Apostles corresponded to the great fact, 
that for the founding of the church there was needed such a central authority as 
could be dispensed with when educetion and the possession of the New Testament 
Scriptures had fitted the churches for self-government. 
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We come now to the evidence of the early Church Fathers, 
whom we take up in their chronological order. The first is 
Clement of Rome, who flourished about the close of the first 
century. We have an epistle written by him to the church at 
Corinth, undoubtedly genuine, and probably written in 96 or 
97, A.D. Its especial object was to compose the dissensions in 
the Corinthian charch. In this epistle we have frequent refer- 
ence to the Presbyters, and they are referred to almost unmis- 
takably as the on/y rulers of the church. Thus, in the forty- 
seventh chapter, it is said, “Shameful, my beloved, yea, very 
shameful is it, and unworthy of the life in Christ, that it 
should be heard that the most firm and ancient Church of 
the Corinthians is led by one or two persons into a sedition 
against its Presbyters.” In the fifty-fourth chapter, ‘‘ Who, 
then, among you is noble, who is tender-hearted, who is full of 
love? Let him say, ‘If through me there be sedition, and 
strife, and schisms, I will depart, I will go away wherever you 
wish, and will do what is commanded by the majority; only 
let the flock of Christ live in peace, with its appointed Pres- 
byters.’” In the fifty-seventh chapter, “ You, then, who have 
laid the foundations of sedition, submit yourselves to the Pres- 
byters, and receive correction unto repentance, bowing the 
knees of your hearts.” 

"Exicxoro: are also spoken of, who are, beyond a doubt, the 
same as the presbyters. In the forty-second ehapter occurs 
this passage: “They, then, [the Apesties], preaching the 
word throughout provinces and cities, appointed their first 
fruits, [i. e., the first converts], when they had proved them 
by the Spirit, as bishops and deacons of those who should be- 
lieve.” It cannot be that a first and third order are men- 
tioned, while a second is omitted. “ Bishops” here clearly 
means Presbyters. The next sentence goes on, “ And this 
not as a new thing, for ages before it had been written con- 
cerning bishops and deacons; for thus, somewhere, saith the 
Scripture, ‘I will establish their bishops in righteousness, and 
their deacons in faith.’” This is a free rendering of Isaiah Ix. 
17, where the Septuagint translates the Hebrew words for 
“ officers” and “kings” by dpxévrag and éiaximous, 

Clement, then, uses the words éxicxoru and sps¢Surspo inter- 
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changeably, just as they are used in the New Testament. 
Does he recognize another order in the ministry, above these ? 
The passage just quoted, certainly, gives the impression that 
these two were all. 

The object of this part of the Epistle is to reprove the 
Corinthians for wrongfully deposing from office some worthy 
presbyters. The forty-fourth chapter is as follows: “ Our 
Apostles also knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that there 
would be strife about the bishop’s office. For this reason, then, 
having received full foreknowledge, they appointed those 
whom I have mentioned ;” i. e., the éricxoro and didxovos spoken 
of two chapters before—* and afterward gave commandment 
that when these died other approved men should receive their 
ministry.* Those, then, who were appointed by the Apostles, 
or afterward by other distinguished men, with the approval of 
the whole church, and who have blamelessly ministered to the 
flock of Christ with humility, peacefully and honorably, and 
who have many times received favorable witness from all, 
these we think it unjust to depose from their ministry. For it 
will be no small sin in us if we cast forth from their episcopal 
office those who have nobly and blamelessly discharged its 
duties. Blessed are those presbyters who have finished their 
course, and received a rich and perfect release; for they have 
no fear lest any one should remove them from their appointed 
place.” 





* The interpretation of this sentence is disputed. Rothe, as cited by Dressel, 
takes it thus: “ Quasi Apostoli vi testamenti ordinassent, ipsis (Apostolis) de- 
functis, (¢av xocunOcdecy, ipsorum (Apostolorum) munus (rv Aecrovpyiay airy), pres- 
byteros et diaconos eligendi, ad alios probaios et eximios viros (i. e., Zpiscopos 
nostro sensu) transire debere.” 

There seem to us to be three strong objections to thie interpretation. Ip the 
first place, Ac:rovpy(a means service, ministry, not “ munus,” as Rothe gives it. 
In the next line but one, we have the verb (A::ruvpyfeuvres) “ having ministered to 
Christ’s flock.” Again, it is hardly suppusable that so important a class as the 
official successors of the Apostles, should be thus briefly and obscurely alluded 
to, and mentioned nowhere else in the whole epistle. Thirdly, according to 
Rothe’s interpretation, the Apostles ordered that after their own death, other men 
should receive their authority—this is quite different from the supposition that 
they themselves ordained those who by that ordination received instantly Episco- 
pal authority in the highest sense. Such a proceeding as Rothe understands from 
this passage, isin keeping with neither Episcopalian nor Presbyterian theory. 
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Notice, first, that in this passage the words bishop and 
presbyter are freely interchanged, showing that they were then 
equivalent in meaning; and, secondly, in the whole passage 
there is no reference to any order in the ministry above this. 
And nowhere in the Epistle is there any mention of such 
superior order. . 

Now this silence is a weighty argument against the exist- 
ence at this time of such an order, if we consider the purpose 
and contents of the Epistle. There were dissensions and 
strife in the Corinthian church; blameless presbyters had 
been wantonly deposed from their office. Suppose there had 
been in the church one officer superior to the presbyters, the 
head of the whole church? Is it conceivable that Clement 
should have written a long epistle, full of exhortations to 
unity, to respect to the preshyters and submission to their 
authority, and not a single word about the chief officer of all, 
or their duties toward him? 

This epistle, then, seems to show almost beyond doubt that 
there was as yet no Episcopate, in the later sense, in the 
Corinthan church; and that the office, therefore, in the case of 
this church, must have grown up later. 

Our next witness is Ignatius. We have seven epistles bear- 
ing his name, and generally regarded as genuine, which were 
probably written about 115 A. D.—ten to twenty years later 
than that of Clement. In Ignatius we seem to find astrong 
witness at least for the very early establishment of Episcopacy. 
His epistles are full of such injunctions as the following: 
“Be subject to the Bishop as to the commandment [of God], 
and also to the Presbytery.” (Trallians, 13). “When ye 
are subject to the Bishop as to Jesus Christ, ye seem to me to 
live not after the manner of men, but according to Jesus 
Christ.” (Trallians, 2). “It is needful then, just as ye do, to 
do nothing apart from the Bishop; but be subject also to the 
Presbytery as to the Apostles of Jesus Christ.” (¢d.) 

An examination of all these Epistles leads us to the follow- 
ing conclusions : 

1, The terms “ presbyter” and “ bishop” are always distin- 
guished, the latter being used of the superior officer. In no 
case, we believe, are the words used as equivalent. 
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2. These epistles, assuming them to be genuine, seem to 
establish beyond doubt the existence of an Episcopal organiza- 
tion, with the three orders of Bishop, Presbyters, and Deacons, 
in each of the churches, except Rome, to which they were writ- 
ten, i. e., in Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, Philadelphia, and 
Smyrna.* This is evident, because Ignatius, in addressing 
these churches, continually asswmes the existence in each of a 
bishop, superior to the presbyters. If we say that his own 
idea of the bishop’s proper prerogatives was exaggerated, 
nevertheless he must have written in such a way as to be un- 
derstood by those he addressed--and his epistles would have 
been simply unintelligible, if such an officer had not existed. 
It would be easier even to question a direct assertion of the 
fact, than to explain away this constant assumption of it. 

3. As to the precise degree of authority which was exer- 
cised by these bishops, the epistles give very little evidence. 
Ignatius himself has a strong disposition to magnify the office, 
and the exhortations to obey the bishop are repeated almost 
endlessly. But he rarely omits to unite with each of these an 
injunction to obey the presbytery also—and this conjunction 
of bishop and presbytery is so frequent, and indeed almost 
invariable, as to suggest the inference that there was in fact a 
close connection between the two. As to the exact relation 
between bishop and presbyters, there is almost nothing defi- 
nite. The subordination of the latter is implied, but in such 
terms that we cannot determine its degree, nor can we learn 
anything as to what were the special prerogatives of the 
bishops. 

4. As to the origin of the Episcopal office, we have in Igna- 
tius no direct testimony. The most noticeable circumstantial 
evidence is this: that the presbyters, and not the bishops, are 





* It is noticeable that these churches are all in the very region (Asia Minor) 
where Episcopacy is supposed to have first arisen, by those who think that it 
grew up gradually. It is also noticeable, that while six of the epistles are over- 
flowing with injunctions of obedience to the bishops, that to the Romans alone, 
contains nothing from which we could even know that that church had a bishop 
This looks as if the system had not yet got a foothold in Rome. This last point 
seems to us to afford some evidence of the great antiquity and probable genuine- 
ness of these Epistles. If forged in a later age, in the interest of Episcopacy, 
they would hardly have been silent as to the form of the church in Rome itself. 
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frequently spoken of as the representatives of the Apostles— 
the bishop, in such cases, being represented as standing in the 
place of Christ or the Father. Thus, in Magnesians, 6, 
“T exhort you to strive to do all things in divine concord, the 
bishop presiding in the place of God (sis céw e003) and the 
presbyters in the place of the College of the Apostles.” We 
have a similar representation in numerous other places (Tral- 
lians, 2, 3; Smyrneans, 8, etc.), except that the bishop is more 
frequently represented as standing in the place of Christ, than 
in that of the Father. He is never made a successor of the 
Apostles. 

Ignatius is a great advocate of authority ; the unmeasured 
language he uses in enjoining submission to the church rulers, 
and especially to the bishops, is surprising, and wholly unlike 
anything in the New Testament. That he never attempts to 
support the bishops’ authority by an appeal to the Apostolic 
institution of the office—as Clement appeals, in behalf of the 
presbyters’ authority—seems a reason for supposing that such 
institution was not believed in his day. 

To sum up his testimony in a word, it shows that in 115 
A. D. there were in numerous churches in Asia Minor, bish- 
ops, superior to the presbyters ; the degree of their superiority 
being unknown, and the origin of their office no less so. 

We have assumed the genuineness and substantial integrity of 
these epistles. Yet there are grounds of grave suspicion in re- 
gard to them. The unnaturalness of their sentiments makes 
them suspected. As Neander says,a man going to martyr- 
dom, like Ignatius, would have had something else to say than 
all this about “obeying the bishops.” In a later age, there 
was a strong motive to forgery in the interest of the then 
established system ; and, in fact, we have a longer version of 
these very epistles, now generally considered as interpolated— 
suggesting that the others may be interpolated also.* 





* Into the vexed question of the integrity of the Ignatian epistles, we have not 
entered at length. It has long divided scholars, and still does so. The external 
grounds for decision seem very slight. The chief ground of suspicion is the 
nature of their contents, The reiterated, unending injunctions to “ obey the 
bishop as God,” “do nothing without the bishop,” are in a slavish spirit, some- 
times almost blasphemous in its forms of expression, most unlike what we know 
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We have dwelt at length on Clement of Rome and Ignatius, 
because their time was so soon after the New Testament 
period that their testimony is very important. We have no 
other important witness until Irenseus, seventy years later than 
Ignatius. (Contra Heereses, written 182-88, A. D.) 

In Irenzeus we find abundant evidence of the acknowledged 
fact that in his time the churches generally, if not universally, 
were under Episcopal government. But we also find, for the 
first time, the important additional idea that the first bishops 
had been appointed such by the Apostles, so that the authority 
of the office was directly transmitted from them. Thus, men- 
tion is made (Contra Her., I. 27, 1) of a bishop of Rome, 
“ Hyginus, who held the eighth place in the Episcopal succes- 
sion from the Apostles.” So (in III. 3, 1) he speaks of “ those who 
were by the Apostles appointed bishops in the churches, and 
their successors until our time.” And (in III. 3. 3) he gives a 
list of the bishops of Rome, from Linus, appointed by the Apos- 
tles, down to his own time—twelve in all, Clement being one 
of them. 

Can this direct and positive statement be accounted for 
on any other supposition than its truth? To answer this, 
we must consider two things; that there was at this time a 
strong motive for deriving the authority of the bishops from 
the Apostles ; and that the circumstances of the time admitted 
of easy mistake as to the facts. 

1, As to the motive. It is a natural tendency in the sup- 
porters of any existing form of government, civil or religious, 
to seek to trace its authority to some legitimate source in the 
past. In the time of Ireeneus, this tendency must have been 
especially strong in the Church, because it was an age of here- 
sies, the bishops were regarded as the guardians of the orthodox 
faith, and therefore support for their authority would be highly 
valued and eagerly sought. Irenzus, in the very passages 
cited above, refers to the Apostolic authority of the bishops, to 





of the temper of the age, and what is supposed to have been the character of 
Ignatius. Yet the transfer of Apostolic authority to the presbyters, instead of 
to the bishops, is so inconsistent with the ideas of the succeeding centuries, that 
it seems a strong argument for the great antiquity of the Epistlee—and so far, 
their genuineness in their present form. 
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give weight to their testimony against the heresies he is com- 
batting. 

&. Further, there would have been the opportunity for easy 
mistake. There is no trace of carefully kept church records 
of the first century ; close attention to govermental forms, and 
careful transmission of them, do not seem to have been char- 
acteristic of the New Testament age. The very scarcity of' al- 
lusions to the subject in the New Testament, which so limits 
our knowledge, shows that it had not then a prominent place 
in the heart and mind of the Church. In an age when print- 
ing was unknown, the history of all events which had not 
deeply impressed contemporaries, descended by tradition only ; 
and soon grew vague and plastic, unconsciously moulded by 
the wishes of the present. 

If, as we believe, the Episcopate, as a distinct office, grew 
up by degrees ; having been at first a mere presidency among 
the presbyters, with no superior authority attached; then 
there may have been such a head-presbyter at an early period 
in the Roman church. A century later, when there had been 
for many years a ruling bishop in that church, tradition would 


with the greatest ease transform the first chief-presbyter into a 
full-sized bishop, in the later sense—and thus complete the con- 
nection of the office with the Apostles.* 

We can understand then how this tradition of Apostolic in- 
stitution might have grown up in Irengus’s time, and been 
adopted by him—and in view of the tenor of the other evi- 





* An illustration of the way in which the record of the past was unconsciously 
altered, so as to reflect the usage of the present, is found in the passage where 
Irensus refers to the parting interview at Miletus between Paul and the heads 
of the Ephesian church. His information is evidently derived from the same 
source as our own, the twentieth chapter of Acts, for he quotes Paul’s language as 
there given. Now in this chapter in Acts the same men are called ériexoro in one 
Verse and mpecS6repo: in another; and the passage is one of those which all now 
admit show that these words are used synonymously in the New Testament. 
Yet in Irenseus'’s account, borrowed from this passage, he speaks of bishops and 
elders,—clearly supposing the same distinction which the words expressed in his 
own time. In this case, the testimony even of a written record was changed, 
doubtless unconsciously, so as to represent a state of things like that in Irensus’s 
wn time. How much easier for unwritten tradition to be shaped by the feel- 
ings of the time! (See Iren. III. 14, 2). 
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dence on the whole subject, this seems the most rational expla- 
nation of his account. 

It is noticeable that Irenzeus sometimes uses the words bishop 
and presbyter as interchangeable.* The present seems a nat- 
ural place to consider the bearing ‘of the use of the words 
éwicxores and xpedSirepos, in successive authors, on our question. 
In the New Testament both are applied to the same persons 
indifferently. In Clement we find thesame usage. Ignatius 
uses érisxores only of the superior officer, rpssSurepos of the lower. 
This is the general usage of subsequent writers; yet for a time, 
as in Irengeus, the bishops are still sometimes called presbyters. 

Now suppose that there was at first no order in the ministry 
above the presbyters ; that, by degrees, individuals from this class 
were elevated above the others, at first very slightly, as primi im- 
ter pares ; then more and more, until a distinct order grew up, 
with superior authority and peculiar prerogatives. In that case, 
it was perfectly natural that of the two terms applied indifferently 
while there was but one office, that one which was in itself the 
more expressive of authority should be appropriated to the su- 
perior order which gradually arose; the use of the words be- 
coming fixed as the distinction in the things became more 
marked ; yet the old use of the terms, as equivalent, occasion- 
ally recurring, and not disappearing until after the original 
identity of the offices had been completely forgotten. 

But the Episcopalian theory supposes that from the first 
there was an order above the presbyters. This superior order, 
according to this view, had for many years no name of its own, 
but two names jn common with the other order. That is, we 
are to suppose that there was from the first an entire distinction 
in the things, and an entire confusion in thenames. It is hard 
enough to suppose that two wholly distinct and familiar things 





*The most striking instance of this usage in Irenus, occurs in a letter from 
him to Victor, Bishop of Rome, quoted by Eusebius (Ecc. Hist. v. 24). In this 
he speaks of “those presbyters who governed the church before you,” and goes 
on to mention the very men whom (in Ady, Her. III, 8, 3) he elsewhere enumer- 
ates in the line of Roman bishops. In two other places, in the eame passage, the 
same usage occurs. To suggest a misquotation here on the part of Eusebius 
would imply that Eusebius himself (225 A. D.) used the words interchangeably, 
which would be still more remarkable. 
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should receive but one name in common. But that two differ- 
ent names should be applied indiscriminately to two wholly 
different things, which had never been identical, is too extraor- 
dinary for belief. From such a supposition there is in the 
present case no escape, but by supposing that the two things 
were once identical—that the earliest bishops were presbyters, 
and the earliest presbyters, bishops. 

Space forbids us to enter into any close examination of 
early writers subsequent to Ireneus. Hardly any of them 
throw any valuable light on the origin of Episcopacy, though 
all show it as henceforth generally prevailing, and steadily in- 
creasing instrength. Some traditions occur as to the Apostolic 
institution of the first bishops; but none of them bear marks of 
authenticity. Church writers of the succeeding centuries gen- 
erally adopt and insist on the theory of Apostolic Succession. 
In accounting for this we must remember, in the first place, 
that the order of bishops came into existence at an early 
period ; and in the absence of exact record as to its origin, the 
idea of Apostolic institution, when it had once obtained a foot- 
hold, would be the natural resort of all earnest advocates of 
the system. Secondly: along with the external conception of 
the church, which, in the third century so generally prevailed, 
was the idea that the power of the Holy Spirit was specially 
transmitted in the line of the regular rulers of the church—i. e., 
the bishops. 

To the completeness of this theory it was essential that that 
line should have sprung from no less a source than the Apostles. 
The idea of formally transmitted spiritual power, inevitably in- 
volves that of the Divine institution of the existing church 
order. Cyprian, then, and the writers near him in time, are, to 
us, anything but reliable witnesses to the actual, historical origin 
of Episcopacy. If we accept their belief in the formal trans- 
mission of divine grace through a certain line of men, we 
must also adopt their belief as to the origin of this line. If 
we reject the former doctrine, their belief as to the latter has 
little weight with us. 

To this general current of testimony, there is one very im- 
portant exception. Jerome, at the end of the fourth century, 
the first scholar of his age, declares the original parity of the 
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clergy, and supports this view by the striking case of the 
church in Alexandria, where, down to the middle of the third 
century, the presbyters continued to choose and install their 
own bishops.* Hilary gives the same view of the matter. 

Clearly these presbyters made one of their own number 
bishop—not merely nominating, but installing him. If “ nom- 
inabant” meantonly “ nominated,” the practice in this church 
would have been the same as everywhere else. Jerome men- 
tions it as an exception—the exception clearly being, that the 
authority of the Bishop was conferred by the Presbyters. 

The illustration in the case of an army and of the choice of 
an archdeacon, clearly shows that this is meant—“ just as if 
an army should make its general ”—i. e., choose and confer 
authority on him. 

The historical evidence which has now been considered, 
shows that the office of bishop, as distinct from that of presby- 
ter, grew up after the Apostolic age. The question naturally 
suggests itself, How do we explain the early origin and uni- 
versal prevalence of the Episcopal system in the ancient church! 

As to its origin, we quote from Neander : “ Since the presby- 
ters constituted a deliberative assembly, it would of course 
soon become the practice for one of their number to preside 
over the rest. * * * * Soon after the Apostolic age, the 
standing office of president of the presbytery must have been 
furmed ; which president, as having preéminently the over- 
sight over all, was designated by the special name of ’Esicxors, 
and was thus distinguished from the other presbyters. Thus 
the name came at length to be applied exclusively to this pres- 
byter, while the name presbyter continued at first to be com- 
mon to all; for the bishops, as presiding presbyters, had no 
official character other than that of the presbyters generally. 
They were only primi inter pares. The aristocratic consti- 
tution will ever find it easy, by various gradual changes, to 
pass over to the monarchical; and circumstances where the 





* Jerome’s statement as to the Alexandrian statement is clear. ‘‘ Nam ¢t 
Alexandriae a Marco Evangelista usque ad Heraclam et Dionysium episco- 
pos (240 A, D.) Presbyteri sempes unum ex se selectum, in excelsiori gradu 
collocatum, episcopum nomivabant. Quomodo si exercitus imperatorem faciat, 
aut diaconi eligant de se, quem industrium noverint, et archidiaconum vocent.” 
(Epist. ad Evangelum—146th in Benedictine ed.) 
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need becomes felt of guidance by the energy and authority of 
an individual, will have an influence above all things else to 
bring about such a change.” 

In this last sentence, it seems to us, Neander indicates the 
great cause of the rapid spread and speedy general prevalence 
of Episcopacy in the early church. We are familiar with the 
idea that times of danger in a community favor the concentra- 
tion of power in the fewest possible hands. In the early 
Church, there were continually occurring heresies within, and 
persecutions from without. To repress the former with 
authority, to rally their forces to withstand the latter, need 
was felt of acknowledged and capable single leaders in every 
church. In the great Decian persecution, for example, the 
ardor and wisdom of Cyprian wouid make men turn to him as 
a leader, and gladly submit to his authority. When the imme- 
diate danger was past, it was unnatural that this authority 
should be relinguished. 

Again, popular self-government was a thing unknown in the 
political life of the time. All civilized men were subjects of 
the great Roman Empire. The idea of central authority, of 
order and peace secured by strong and absolute government, 
must have been continually present to all minds. There is a 
strong sympathy between men’s feelings as to political and 
ecclesiastical matters. And so the drift of the church toward 
a compact organization may have been partly due to the influ- 
ence of the existing constitution of the state. 

It is not the province of this Article to balance the advantages 
and evils of the Episcopal system of church government against 
each other. We have considered simply the historical question, 
“What was the origin of the Episcopate, as a distinct office ?” 
That it was not of Apostolic origin, seems shown by the facts, 
that there are no traces of the system in the New Testament ; 
that the next earliest authority, Clement of Rome, says nothing 
of it, and strongly implies its non-existence in the Corinthian 
Church ; that Ignatius, the first known advocate of the system, 
furnishes no proof that the Apostles founded it ; that the first 
assertion of this is found at a time when there was a strong 
motive for believing it, and the opportunity for mistake ; that 
Jerome gives a clear and well-sustained account of the gradual 
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rise of the Episcopal order; and that the interchange of the 
words é#icxoros and «psoSursps proves almost certainly the orig- 
inal identity of the offices. It appears that the distinct of- 
fice of bishop did originate in a simple presidency over the 
presbyters, at first adopted for convenience sake; that its 
growth in importance and its general establishment were due to 
the circumstances of the age, especially the various dangers 
which led to concentration of power, and the influence of the 
political habits of the time upon the ecclesiastical organization. 

Thus far, mention has been made only of that Episcopacy 
which arose soon after the Apostolic period. In this first stage 
of the system, each bishop was, as has been said, the head of 
the entire church in one city, and had no further authority. 
It may be well to state in a few words the successive changes 
by which this system grew into the fully developed hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Roman Empire was divided into provinces, and each 
of these provinces had a capital city. As this city was the 
largest and most impertant in the province, its church was 
naturally the largest and most influential in the province. 
When meetings of all the bishops of the province began to be 
held, at first for consultation, rather than the exercise of au- 
thority, the bishop of the church in the capital city, or me- 
tropolis, was naturally the president of the assembly. From be- 
ing a mere presiding officer, he came at length by degrees to ex- 
ercise authority over the other bishops; just as the bishops had 
come to have authority over the presbyters. Thus a new class 
of rulers came into existence, called “‘ Metropolitans.” 

The process went on. Certain churches were famous as 
having been the scenes of the labors of the Apostles, and the 
centers from which Christianity had been diffused to the oth- 
ers. The superior dignity of these churches caused all others, 
throughout the neighboring provinces, to appeal to their judg- 
ment in cases of perplexity, and pay much deference to their 
example. Their bishops came to be first among the metro- 
politans, and to exercise authority over these, just as each me- 
tropolitan was the head of the bishops in his own province. 
“Primate” or “ Patriarch” was the title given to them; and 
their number at first was three—the patriarchs of Antioch, 


Alexandria, and Rome. 
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The climax was reached when the Bishop of Rome was ex- 
alted above all others. To trace even briefly the separate steps 
in this exaltation, would require a separate Article, or rather a 
volume; but its chief causes are-easily understood. Rome oc- 
cupied a position among other cities which is without parallel 
or likeness in modern times. From her had gone forth the 
power that had reduced the world, and marked it with the 
name of her dominion. She was the home of the Caxssars—the 
glory of the past and the power of the present were alike hers. 
Whatever had been the origin or early history of her church, 
it must have been one of the most important in the world, by 
virtue of its size and position only. But with the political pre- 
éminence of the city, the historical glory of the church coédpe- 
rated. Undoubtedly the scene of Paul’s labors, the earliest 
tradition made it the scene of both his and Peter’s martyrdom. 
By its missionaries had been founded most of the western 
churches. Its liberality in times of prosperity, had been 
equaled by its steadfastness in the persecutions which naturally 
broke first on its head. 

Thus all causes combined to give fame to the Roman church ; 
and in that time, as we have seen, with fame to a church 
came superior authority to its bishops. The assertion of a 
superiority, of some sort, of the Roman bishop over all other 
primates, though at first denied, and only slowly conceded, 
had taken tirm root before the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to Constantinople. When Rome fell before the barba- 
rians, the power of the Papacy survived and triumphed over 
the shock, and grew in extent and degree until its culmina- 
tion under the great Popes of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. 

There was thus a steady and regular progress in the devel- 
opment of the hierarchy. How much was true and healthful 
growth—how much was corruption? Of that which was 
healthy and natural for the church under the Roman Empire, or 
in the Middle Ages, how much is suited to the wants of our own 
time? These are the questions on the answer to which should 
depend our decision as to our own practice ; these are the prac- 
tical problems of church government. Only partial data for 
the answers, and not the answers themselves, ave to be found 
in the history of the past. 
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Articte V.—DIVORCE. 


PART IIL—-LAW OF DIVORCE IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE, AND IN 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Iw the last number of the New Englander we attempted to 
set forth and explain the declarations of Christ and of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles on the subject of divorce. Our pres- 
ent object is to give a compendious view of the law of divorce 
in the Roman empire down to the time of Justinian, and of 
Christian opinion until it became the canonical law of the 
Catholic church. 

In our first Article on divorce, we were able to do little 
more than allude to the legislation of Augustus, by which an 
effort was made to check some of the leading social evils of 
Rome, and which remained on the whole, ever afterwards, the 
groundwork of Roman legislation respecting marriage. The 
emperor and his advisers were, without doubt, alarmed by the 
wide-spread violations of the rights of marriage, but to im- 
prove morals was not the only end they had in view. Popu- 
lation was beginning to decline; young men and old were 
averse to the marriage state, rather choosing to keep mistresses 
than to be encumbered with the expensive cares, and tried by 
the vexations of a family; and persons of the higher ranks 
preferred in some instances to marry freedwomen rather than 
the proud and costly descendants of the aristocracy. Hence 
it was enacted in these Julian laws that an unmarried man be- 
tween twenty and sixty, and an unmarried woman or widow 
under fifty, should be debarred from sharing in inheritances or 
legacies, except where the testator was a very near relative. 
And, on the other hand, married men, especially those who 
had three children, enjoyed special privileges and honors. 
They had better seats than others at the public shows, they 
had advantages in obtaining office, and took precedence of 
their colleagues who had no such merit ; they were exempted 
from certain burdens, and enjoyed certain rights of inheritance 
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from which others were excluded; they incurred a milder 
penalty, when they had committed offenses calling for confis- 
eation of property. Married women, too, who had borne 
three children, or, if freedwomen, four, had special privileges 
of their own in cases of inheritance, and were exempted from 
tutelage. It was enacted, also, to keep up the respectability 
of senatorial families, that senators and their sons should not 
marry freedmen, play-actresses or women of ambiguous char- 
acter. Other men could ally themselves to freedwomen, and, 
as we have seen, when a patron contracted such a marriage, 
his wife, being his former slave, could not separate herself 
from him without his consent. 

A very revolting part of the legislation of Augustus con- 
cerning marriage, was the legalizing of concubinage, as a state 
between lawful marriage and mere sexual intercourse. This 
was done, it would seem, in the hope of increasing population. 
This condition of life began and ended without formal notice 
or agreement ; and the children had no legal father but only 
a mother. They therefore were incapable of being their 
fathers’ heirs, but it would naturally happen that bequests 
would be made to them. Restrictions were put on the validity 
of legacies of this sort, by the early Christian emperors, on 
moral grounds, but Justinian took a milder course, and the 
way was opened for the legitimation of such children. This 
relation between the sexes seems to have been very common 
under the empire, so that even free women of the better 
classes were found willing to take the place of concubines.* 
To the man it brought, as being a legal relation, no loss of re- 
spectability, and it was held to be more seemly for the patron 





* A startling proof of this is given in the newly discovered work of Hippo- 
lytus, ix. § 12, p. 460, ed. Duncker. He charges Oallistus, Bishop of Rome, not 
only with ordaining men who had been married twice or thrice, and with treat- 
ing a clergyman who had married after ordination as though he had not sinned, 
but with allowing women of rank, who were believers, to bave a male concubine, 
slave or free, as they chose. Then, adds he, women called believers, began to se- 
cure themselves against having children by medicines procuring abortion, be- 
cause, owing to their family connection and great property, they did not wish to 
have a child by a slave or a low freeman. This Callistus was bishop in A. D. 
217-221. 
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to be united to his freedwoman by this tie than by that of 
a wife. 

It has been maintained, we believe, that facility of divorce 
is necessary to prevent infractions of matrimonial rights, but 
under the empire, although neither law nor opinion set up any 
strong barriers against divorce, adultery was exceedingly fre- 
quent. This appears from the strong assertions of poets and 
historians, and it is confirmed by facts. The crime burst out 
like a plague in the very highest classes. The grand niece of 
the Emperor Augustus, Aquilia and Claudia Pulchra, mem- 
bers of distinguished families, Aemilia Lepida, wife of Drusus, 
who killed herself before trial, the sister of Caligula, his wife 
Livia Orestilla, Julia, daughter of Germanicus and niece of 
the Emperor Claudius,—these are examples from the history of 
the four first emperors of ladies tried and punished for this 
erime.* At the end of the second century an emperor of 
strictness and energy—Septimius Severus—endeavored to give 
effect to the laws against adultery, and Dio Cassius says, that, 
when he himself was consul, he found on looking over the 
register of cases that three thousand processes for adultery 
were instituted in this reign, but the war against manners was 
ineffectual, and the emperor, getting tired of his efforts on be- 
half of morality, stopped the prosecutions.t+ 

The penalties for adulteryt continued until the time of the 
Christian emperors, much the same as they had been consti- 
tuted by the laws of Augustus. The principal penalties we 
have already mentioned as being relegation and a loss of 
property. The woman convicted of the crime lost half her 
dower, and a third of her goods; and from her paramour half 
his property was taken away. They were banished to differ- 
ent islands. Besides these leading penalties the woman lost 
her right of marrying again, although she might sink to the 
condition of a concubine. She could no longer wear the 
matron’s stole nor appear as a witness in the courts. The 





* See Rein’s Criminalrecht, 850-856. 

+ Dio Cass, 66, § 16. 

¢ It may need to be said that only a crime to which a married woman was 4 
party, could be called adulterium. The Romans held that the jus thori pertained 
to the husband. He could not commit this crime against his wife. 
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man also lost the right of testimony, and, if a soldier, was 
shut out from the army. The Christian emperors increased 
the severity of punishment for this offense, following herein, it 
would seem, the example of some of their predecessors, as 
well as influenced by the spirit of Christian morality. Con- 
stantine the Great imposed death with confiscation of goods 
on the adulter. His sons punished the adulteress with burn- 
ing and took away from her paramour the privilege of appeal, 
but this seems to have been only a case of extraordinary and 
temporary legislation. Under Valentinian the guilty woman 
was again sentenced to death. Justinian’s legislation shut up 
the woman in a cloister, making it illegal for her husband to 
take her back within two years. If the parties were not 
reconciled at the end of this term the marriage was dissolved, 
and the woman’s imprisonment in the cloister was perpetual. 
As for the offending man, he was visited with death, but not 
with confiscation of goods, if he had near relatives in the direct 
line.* 

The legislation of Augustus in regard to divorce remained 
nearly unaltered until the times of Constantine. It was, how- 
ever, a very feeble barrier against the disposition to break the 
marriage tie, and it read no moral lesson on the sanctity of 
that union. For, in the first place, it was a maxim of Roman 
law far down beyond the time when the emperors became 
Christian, that no obstacle ought to be put in the way of a dis- 
solution of marriage caused by the free consent of the part- 
ners, liberty of marrying again being in this case equally unre- 
stricted. The lawyer Paulus says, that it has been thought 
improper that marriages, whether already contracted or about 
to take place, should be secured by the force of penalty 
(poene vinculo obstringi), that is, that two parties ought not to 
be forced by fear of penalty, either to enter into a state of 
wedlock to which they were pledged, or to keep up such a state 
if they were agreed to the contrary. And it was laid down 
that marriage was so free, according to ancient opinion, that 
even agreements between the parties not to separate from one 





* See Rein, u. s., 848-852, and Novell. 134, § 10, which renews Constantine’s 
legislation. 
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another, could have no validity, (pacta ne liceret divertere non 
valere).* Inthe second place, the laws affected but a small 
part of the population of Rome. Slaves could contract no 
marriage. Concubinage became exceedingly common, it is 
probable, among the lower classes, and to this condition the 
law of divorce did not apply. The limited range of the law 
seems to be shown by the fact that for the legal formalities the 
presence of a freedman of the divorcing party was necessary. 
It is true that a freedman of a near relative was held to be 
essentially a freedman of the party giving the notice, but how 
many thousands of married people, or at least of Romans 
living together as man and wite there must have been, who 
could not provide a freedman for this formality. Did these 
classes furnish no cases of divorce, or were they overlooked by 
the law? We must conclude that they were never legally 
married, or that the law was intended to preserve a sort of 
decency of life in the upper classes, while the lower freemen 
were left to do as they pleased. Such was the freedom of 
divorce when it took place by the consent of both parties. It 
was equally free, a few cases only excepted,t where one of the 
parties terminated the union without the consent of the other, 
saving that here, if the woman had caused the divorce by her 
conduct, a large share of her dower was withheld from her, 
and if the man had caused it, he might be liable to pay over 
the whole of the dower, and that within a short term. The 
parties were subjected until the time of Justinian to a judi- 
cium morum, which might be instituted on a complaint of 
either consort. The fear, then, of Josing a portion or the 
whole of the dower, and the dread of a loss of reputation, 
when the conduct of the parties in their married life should be 
investigated, seem to have been the only inducements to pre- 
vent one-sided divorce. But what if no misconduct could be 
alleged on the part of the man, what if he dismissed his wife 
to marry a richer woman, the law in this case had no restrain- 





* Paulus in Dig. xlv., 1, 134; Cod. viii., 89, L 2, de inutil. stip. 

+ These were adultery, where a man was obliged on penalty to dismiss his 
guilty wife; the case of a freedwoman married to her patron who could not sepa- 
rate from him although he might from her; the captivity or insanity or certain 
bodily defects of one of the parties. 
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ing power. And where the wife brought no dower, as might 
happen in the lower classes, there could be no operation of the 
law at all. 

It will not be strange if examples of the infamous freedom 
of divorce continued to occur through this period, until the 
first Christian emperor ascended the throne. Caligula sent 
away his wife and married another, whom he took from her 
husband on the wedding day, then after two months ban- 
ished her from the city and united himself to a third, whom 
he dismissed on account of barrenness. Claudius repudiated 
four wives, and the fifth by taking poison escaped a similar lot. 
Nero and Domitian supply us with instances of divorce. Zla- 
gabalus got rid of his first wife because she had a mole on her 
body, then married a vegtal virgin—an unlawful thing—and 
then after sending away a third, fourth, and fifth, returned to 
the vestal. But the doings of the miserable Carinus (about 284 
A. D.), who married and divorced nine wives,—pulsis pleris- 
que praegnantibus, as the historian Vopiscus writes,—are not 
easily matched, unless by the feats of those Roman ladies of 
whom Juvenal says, (vi. 229): 

“ Sic fiunt octo mariti 
Quinque per auctumnos; 
or that other in Martial’s epigram, (vi. 7): 


“ Aut minus, aut certe non plus tricesima lux est 
Et nubit decimo jam Thelesina viro.” 


Martial atones for many bad things by the words which follow: 


“ Quae nubit toties, non nubit, adultera lege est.” 


But even Christian emperors practiced divorce, either on po- 
litical grounds, as Honorius, or for private reasons, as Valen- 
tinian I, and Theodosius I[I., the latter because his sister and 
his wife were at variance. 

With Constantine begins a strife between the stiffness of the 
principles of Roman law and the propensities of corrupt society 
on the one hand and the interests of religion and morality on 
the other. The vicissitudes of the contest show how hard it is 
to introduce legislation founded on higher principles into a 
demoralized society, half heathenish, and with unbroken prece- 
dents in favor of looseness in the marriage relations. Marriage 
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had been a mere civil contract: the half-measures, the indirect 
ways of legislation, the ease with which they were overturned, 
from this point of time onwards for more than two centuries, shuw 
that the world was still half or more than half pagan. Chiris- 
tianity was doing something on behalf of humanity, something 
on behalf of justice, something on behalf of the sanctity of mar- 
riage throughout society, but we believe also that it could not 
have given new life to Rome, that when it shattered and dis- 
solved the empire, this was a beneficent work, necessary for the 
greater sway of Christian ideas in future ages. It was the 
stone that was cut out without hands, and it smote the image 
upon his feet of iron and clay and brake them to pieces. 

Neither Constantine, nor any of his successors before J ustin- 
ian, attempted to interfere with divagces by consent of the par- 
ties. His legislation went no farther than to fix the cases in 
which the parties could without fault separate from one anoth- 
er. There were three for the woman, namely, when the man 
was a homicide, a poisoner, or a violator of sepulchres ; and 
three for the man, namely, when the woman was an adulteress, 
& poisoner, or a procuress. This enactment belongs to the 
year 331. In 837 the wife had permission to put away her 
husband for the fourth reason, that he, being in the army, had 
given her no news of himself for four years. 

If either of the married partners separated from the other 
without the justification furnished by the above-mentioned 
crimes, they were visited with penalties of a severity unknown 
before in similar offenses to Roman law. The wife who for- 
sook her husband lost her dower “to the very last mite,” and 
was banished to an island. The husband who sent away his 
wife without caase was bound to restore her all her dower at 
once, and was forbidden to marry the second time. Still fur- 
ther, if he thus married, his repudiated wife “ could invade his 
house,” as the law expresses it, and acquire possession of the 
entire dower of her successor. Of Constantine’s penalties for 
adultery we have already spoken. 

We add, as showing the spirit of legislation under Constan- 
tine, that he struck a side blow at concubinage by granting le- 
gitimacy to children already born in that kind of union, whose 
parents should contract legitimate marriage, and also by for- 
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bidding fathers to give anything to such children or to their 
mothers in the way of donation or testament. But this last 
law was overturned by Valentian I. and was not restored after- 
wards in its full severity until the Emperor Leo, the philoso- 
pher (in Cent. 9), abolished concubinage in the East. Justin- 
ian extended the principle of legitimation introduced by Con- 
stantine to the children of concubinage in general. Such a 
tough life did this degraded caricature of marriage have, al- 
though abhorred by all the Christians in the world. 

The divorce laws of Constantine were abolished by Julian 
(A. D. 363), who brought things back, as far as he could, into 
their old pagan channel. From that time for about sixty 
years there seems to have been no change in the law. Ho- 
norius, in A. D. 421, returned in a degree to the principles of 
Constantine’s legislation, but united with them the old princi- 
ple of Roman law, which Julian had recalled, of a one-sided 
separation for lighter faults with retention of more or less 
of the dower. Theodosius II. in 439 abrogated earlier ordi- 
nances,—probably those of Honorius,—and after ten years of ex- 
periment, in which divorces had alarmingly increased, gave 
out another law, which laid down the causes for which one 
party might lawfully separate from the other. The woman 
was authorized to do this if the.man had been guilty of cer- 
tain crimes, among which are murder, poisoning, treason, 
fraud, and various sorts of robbery, assaults or attempts on the 
life of his wife, intimacy with prostitutes, and adultery. The 
causes for which a man could without penalty put away his 
wife were for the most part of the same description with those 
just mentioned. But peculiar to her are the offenses of passing 
the night out of his house, or of visiting the theatre, circus, or 
other public place against his will. Both the laws of Hono- 
rius and those of Theodosius had their penalties for unlaw- 
ful divorce which we cannot stop to notice. 

We go down to Justinian who, after tinkering on various oc- 
casions with this title of the laws, promulgated an important 
law in 586, and another in 541. Of the last of these alone will 
our limits allow us to speak. This statute abolished for the 
first time divorce ex communi consensu, with the single excep- 
tion that the married pair might give each other leave to go intoa 
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convent or take a vow of chastity. This was a most important 
step, and no Christian emperor had ventured to take it, al- 
though the contrary has, we believe, been asserted. As late 
as Anastasius, the second emperor of the East before Justinian, 
there seems to be no scruple about divorces by consent of the 
parties, and a woman so divorced is allowed to marry after one 
year.* This statute of Justinian again defined the justifiable 
causes of divorce, which were nearly the same as those that 
the law of Theodosius had laid down. In these cases the cul- 
pable party sustained a pecuniary loss by the separation, and 
might suffer also for his or her crime. Besides this kind of di- 
vorces another called divorce bond gratid was allowed in spe- 
cial cases due to no fault of either party. The cases were im- 
potence, captivity, and the choice of a monastic life—not by 
both consorts, which was provided for in another chapter of 
the law, but by either the wife or the husband. Lastly, there 
might he divorces without good reasons (ci¢éra omnem causam), 
which were visited with special punishments, especially with 
pecuniary loss. 

Some of the later laws prohibited remarriage to the party 
whose faults furnished ground for the divorce, or who dissolved 
the union without reason. The iater legislation is also notice- 
able for another principle,—the prohibition of marriage toa - 
culpable party for a certain period. 

This imperfect sketch is sufficient, perhaps, to present to our 
readers the leading features of divorce legislation under the 
empire. As a summing up of what has been said we remark: 

1. That divorce ex communi consensu kept its ground all 
the way down to Justinian, and was attended with liberty of 
remarriage, 

2. That divorce on account of adultery affected the dower 
and other property, and that the punishment of adultery in- 
creased in severity under the Christian emperors. 

8. That divorce for greater or less fault of one of the parties 
was visited on the faulty party in the shape of retention of 
dower from the woman in whole or in part, and of payment of 





* This in fact appears from the law itself(Novel, 117, § 10), “ Since many hith- 
erto have dissolved marriage by agreement, we allow this to take place in no case 
hereafter,” [except on account of chastity].—Comp. Cod. v. 17, 1. 9. 
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the dower in whole or in part by the man. At length some 
restrictions were put on the remarriage of the culpable partner. 

4. Much the same may be said of groundless divorce in its 
consequences to the party which initiated it. 

5. The Roman law during the empire did not to any extent 
prohibit divorce, but only made its consequences unpleasant ; 
nor did it, except in a few cases, prohibit remarriage. 

6. We see then that the influence of Christian views, which 
were already matured and vigorous in its theory of marriage, 
produced but little influence in changing the traditional prin- 
ciples of Roman law on this important department of the mar- 
riage relations. 

But what were these Christian views in regard to divorce, 
which for a time conflicted with the principles of Roman law, 
and at length gained a victory over them? To understand 
fully the state of Christian opinion in this respect we ought to 
trace the doctrine of the church on marriage in general, from 
its begivnings derived from the Gospel or some other source, 
until it grew into a vast body of canonical law. But we have 
no room for such an exposition. We can only mention the 
sources to which this doctrine is to be referred. Of these there 
were two, a new conviction of the sanctity and closeness of the 
marriage relation, and a feeling that marriage, though a good 
and lawful state, was not the best or highest form of life. The 
conviction was founded on Christ’s teachings and other passa- 
ges in the New Testament, and on the spirit of Christianity 
which harmonized entirely with express declarations. Marriage 
now was God’s ordinance, and at length was grouped together 
with some other important religious transactions of life in a 
class not very logically coherent, to which the name of sacra- 
ments was attached. The beautiful analogy traced by the 
apostle between Christ and the church on the one hand and 
the husband and wife on the other helped to secure for mar- 
riage a place among the sacraments. 

But there grew up also at an early age of the church an 
opinion that a single life,—a life of chastity as it was called, 
just as we call abstinence from spirituous drinks a life of tem- 
perance,—was best for the interests of the soul. This opinion 
was partly due to Gnostic or ascetic doctrines that crept in, 2 / 
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partly it was a reaction against the deplorable licentiousness of 
heathenism, and it found a degree of support in passages of 
scripture. Such were our Lord’s words in Matthew xix. 12, 
several passages of Paul in I. Oor. vii., and the place in Reve- 
lations, xiv. 4, where “ virgins,” understood of man, was sup- 
posed to commend celibacy. But the Fathers, as a body, held 
marriage in honor, as an institution of God. A Tertullian, 
after he slipped into Montanism, almost deserted this position, 
when he inveighed against second marriage as a sin. A 
Jerome writing against Jovinian, who had asserted that vir- 
gins, widows and wives had equal merit, might say, “Si bonum 
est mulierem non tangere, malum est ergo tangere. Si autem 
malum est et ignoscitur, ideo conceditur, ne malo quid dete- 
rius fiat.” But his logic came back to him when he grew cool, 
and in general the doctrine that marriage was an evil was left 
for heretics animated by an evil spirit “ forbidding to marry.” 

To these sources, in whole or in part, must be ascribed the 
encouragement given to vows of virginity, to professions of 
widowhood, and to a solitary or social life of abstinence from 
marriage. Hence too the discouragement, in the case of lay- 
men, of a marriage subsequent to the first, towards which 
such dislike was sometimes felt that a father of the second 
century could call second marriages, “specious adultery,” 
and fourth marriages, together with third in some cases, 
were prohibited by law in the Greek empire. Hence also 
the early ban put on second marriages of the clergy. Hence 
the long struggle against a married clergy which in the west- 
ern church was so far successful at length as to separate a mar- 
ried man wishing to become a priest from his wife, to make 
marriages after ordination void and punishable with a loss of 
office, and to extend the prohibition of them to all but the low- 
est servants of the church.* Hence, finally, the hindrances to 
marriage from blood and affinity, which reached in their op- 
eration to a wide circle of relations. 

The doctrine of the ancient church on divorce was tolerably 








* Much as Jerome disparaged marriage, he freely admitted, as did most others, 
that any number of successive marriages was not unlawful. “Non damno biga- 
mos, imo nec trigamos et si dici potest octagamos.” Ad Pammach. apologet. 
e. Jovin. 
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well established long before marriage came to be regarded as a 
sacrament in the more modern sense of that term. At the 
same time the sacramental character attached to marriage 
strengthened the view which scripture authorized of its fixed 
and indissoluble nature. Even death was held by some, al- 
though never by the prevalent opinion, to be no dissolution of 
the bond. The original source of the doctrine was of course 
the declarations in the gospel, which were honestly and labo- 
riously interpreted with a pretty uniform result long before 
the doctrine of the sacraments was developed. This doctrine 
did not first teach the unlawfulness of dissolving the marriage 
tie, but took that view from'the scriptures and from the firm 
prevalent opinion already spread through the church. After- 
wards, however, the sacramental nature of marriage without 
doubt acted back to give more of rigor to marriage and to im- 
pede its dissolution. With this and before this the Christian 
spirit of forgiveness had an important influence on opinion in 
regard to divorce. The high sin of either party against the 
union might be repented of and God could forgive it. Why 
should not the parties be reconciled also? But for this it was 
necessary that they should remain unmarried. After forgive- 
ness and restoration ad integrum were canonically lawful, 
there was naturally less need of relaxation in favor of a final 
separation with liberty of remarriage. These three then, 
Christ’s law in the Gospel and as explained by Paul, the sac- 
ramental quality of marriage, the Christian duty of forgiveness, 
gave the shape to the doctrine of divorce in the ancient church. 
If the marriage had not been a Christian one, that is, had had 
no sacramental character, a complete divorce might take effect 
in the following cases, and in these only: in the first place an 
infidel converted to Christianity was to put away all his wives 
but the first. As however in this instanee there was no true 
marriage according to Christian doctrine with any but the first 
wife, there was no real divorce in ceasing to have any relation 
to the others, who were merely concubines. Secondly, a con- 
verted infidel, who had put away his wife and married another, 
was required to take back again the first, even if she should 
have contracted a second marriage. Here again there was no 
true divorce, for the divorce and remarriage of both the parties 
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was regarded as unlawful. Thirdly, if an infidel became a con- 
vert to Christianity and his or her married partner was unwil- 
ling to keep up the marriage relation on any terms, or at least 
not without blaspheming God or leading the other into mortal 
sin, the Christian might be separated from the infidel so as to 
contract a new marriage.* This decision of the church was 
based on an interpretation of I. Oor. vii. 15, concerning which 
we refer our readers to what was said in the last number of the 
New Englander. And here only have we an instance of true 
divorce. All other cases, such as marriage to a Jew of a per- 
son already a Christian, marriage of a Catholic to a heretic, or 
schismatic, either rendered the marriage void ab initio—which 
is not divorce in the proper sense—or merely justified a sepa- 
ration @ mensa et thoro, if even that were allowable.t+ 

A very early and important passage on divorce is contained 
in the Shepherd of Hermas (ii. Mandat. 4,§ 1). We will give 
it in English. “ And I said to him, master, let me ask thee a 
few things. Say on, says he, and I said, if any one had a wife 
faithful in the Lord, and found her in adultery, would the man 
sin if he lived with her? And he said to me, as long as he is 
ignorant, the man is without crime, if he lives with her. But 
if the man had known that his wife had offended, and the 
woman had not repented, and if she remains in her fornication, 
and the man lives with her, he will be guilty of her sin and 
partaker of her adultery. And I said to him, what then if the 





“The opinions of Innocent III. in the decretals of Gregory IX. $§ 7, 8, de 
divortiis iv. 19, may be consulted here in lieu of anything else. 

+ In the Greek church, marriage between the orthodox and heretics was for- 
bidden and declared null, although in Russia since 1719 members of the estab- 
lished church may marry members of other confessions. In the western church 
marriage with infidels or Jews has long been considered invalid. But for Catho- 
lies and Protestants to intermarry is allowed, if they pledge themselves to eds- 
cate the children in the Roman faith. Otherwise the priest may not celebrate the 
nuptials, But in modern times, even if such guarantees should not be given by 
the parties, the Catholic pastor may be present and record the marriage without 
blessing it; a singular compromise, as if the church were uncertain whether the 
transaction were voncubinage or not. And in the Netherlands, since the papacy 
of Benedict XIV. (1740-1758), as well as in the western Prussian provinces since 
Pius VIIL (1829 onward), mixed marriages, celebrated not according to the 
form prescribed by the Council of Trent, but in one sanctioned by the law of the 
land, are regarded as real valid unions. (Walter, Kirchenr. § 306, § 818). 
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woman persist in her vice. And he said let the man put her 
away, and stay by himself, [¢. e. remain unmarried.] But if 
he put away his wife and take another, he too commits adul- 
tery himself. And I said to him, what if a woman, when put 
away, repents and wishes to return to her husband, shall she 
not be taken back by her husband? And he said to me, verily, 
if her husband do not take her back, he sins, and allows him- 
self to commit a great sin; he ought to take back the sinning 
woman who has repented ; but ought not to do this often. For 
there is one repentance for the servants of God. On account 
of repentance therefore the man ought not to marry. This 
conduct is incumbent on both man and woman. Nor is there 
adultery only, said he, if one pollutes his own flesh, but also 
when any one does things like to the Gentiles he commits 
adultery. Hence, if one persists in such things also and re- 
pents not, withdraw from him and live not with him. Other- 
wise thou too art partaker of his sin. For this was the com- 
mand given to you to remain by yourselves, whether man or 
woman, for in things of this sort there can be repentance.”* 

In this passage it is distinctly asserted that a man who puts 
away an adulterous wife, and marries another woman, commits 
adultery; and another reason is given for his remaining un- 
married—namely, that he may be in a condition to receive her 
back on her repentance. But such indulgence cannot extend 
beyond the first transgression. Here the foundation on which 
the first assertion is built is, no doubt, the words of our Lord, 
as limited by the Apostle in 1 Cor. vii., “let her remain un- 
married, or be reconciled to her husband,” and Hermas con- 





* In the Greek texts, as restored by Tischendorf, in Dressel’s edition, and 
lately by Hilgenfeld, for “the sinning woman who has repented,” of the Latin 
text, appears “him who hath sinned and repented.” The words there is one re- 
pentance, etc., seem to mean that only once and not more than once after bap- 
tism, a sinner who has committed an act of open deliberate immorality, can be 
received back as a penitent into the church. To give a sinning wife a motive for 
repentance and not to drive her to despair—this is what is meant by “on ac- 
count of repentance a man ought not to marry” another woman. The indulgence 
of Hermas in allowing that there could be any second “ repentance,” was exceed- 
ingly distasteful to Tertullian, after he became a Montanist. Comp. his de pudi- 
citia, § 10, § 20, where he has the words “scriptura Pastoris que sola mechos 
amat,” and thinks that the author ought to have learned the opposite from the 
Apostles, referring to Hebrews vi. 4-6. . 

VOL, XXVI. 82 
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ceived that the reconciliation there referred to was to follow a 
separation on account of the adultery of the husband. He 
reasons fairly, as others have done then and since, that if this 
be a command for the wife, it is such also for the husband. 
Thus his injunctions are all scriptural, according to his under- 
standing of Scripture. He may have been weak-minded, he 
may have misunderstood Scripture, as we think that he did, but 
he represents an opinion that must have been extensively held, 
and at length became the ruling one, and all this long before 
the doctrine of the sacramental character of marriage obtained 
currency. 

In the next three centuries many other witnesses appear on 
the same side. Clement, of Alexandria, says, (Strom. ii., 25, 
§ 144), that Scripture “regards marrying again to be adultery, 
if the other divorced partner is living;” and again, a little 
after (§ 145), “ not only does he who puts away a woman cause 
her to commit adultery, but he who receives her also, as giving 
her opportunity to sin. For if he did not receive her, she 
would go back to her husband,” where reconciliation is thought 
of as possible and desirable, whatever the woman had done to 
occasion the divorce. Origen seems to be of the same mind, 
where he says that some rulers of the church have permitted a 
woman to marry, while her husband is alive, contrary to what 
is written in 1 Cor. vii., 39, and Rom. vii., 3.* That Tertullian 
could be of another mind would be strange, when his opinion 
on second marriages in general is taken into account. In the 
fourth century, near the end, Augustin did more than any 
other man to establish the same opinion. He advocates it in 
several places. His treatise, de conjugiis adulterinis, to which 
we referred in the last number of the New Englander, was 
written especially to show that 1 Cor. vii., 11, “let her remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband,” can be under- 
stood only of a wife who has withdrawn from her husband on 
aecount of her unfaithfulfulness, and he reasons powerfully, if 
inconclusively. His friend Pollentius had maintained that in 
this passage she was to remain unmarried, ‘ gue@ sine causa 





* Origen on Matthew xix., 8, in the ed. of Lommatsch, vol. 3, p., 320. For 
Tertullian see De Monogam. §§ 9, 10. 
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fornicationis discessit a viro, thus interpreting it correctly, as 
Chrysostom did, of separation not amounting to formal divorce 
for causes short of the husband’s crime.* Augustin maintains, 
as he had done many years before in his exposition of Mat- 
thew, that they were commanded to remain unmarried, gue a 
viris suis ea causd recesserint, que sola permissa est, id est, 
fornicationis. Pollentius thought also, consistently with this 
his opinion, that marriage is dissolved by adultery just as by 
death, and absurdly supported his cause by an appeal to Rom. 
vii., 2, “if her husband be dead she is no adulteress, though 
she be married to another man,” on the ground that the crimi- 
nal husband was to be regarded as if he were dead, and that 
therefore it was lawful tanguam post mortem, ita post fornica- 
tionem conjugis, alteri copulart. In this work Augustin comes 
on ground where Hermas stood. Thus he says to his friend, 
“what seems hard to you, that one of the married pair should 
be reconciled to the other gfter adultery, will not be hard if 
faith is there. For why do we still regard as adulterers those 
whom we believe to have been washed by baptism or healed 
by repentance.” 

Jerome, a contempurary of Augustin, is also decided in his 
opinion on the same side, as may be seen in his commentary 
on Matt. xiv., 9.¢ A letter of his to a friend, Oceanus, is 
deserving of mention, as giving us the case of a divorce and 
remarriage of a Christian lady of high condition. Fabiola had 
a worthless, licentious husband. She had a right, says Jerome, 
torepudiate him, although not to marry again. The sexes 
ought to be equal in their rights. What is allowed to the man 
ought to be allowed to the wife. But Fabiola, young, rich, as 
yet not thoroughly Christian, thought, because her husband 
was rightfully put away, that she might marry another. She 





* Chrysost. Hom. xiv., on 1 Cor, vii., where the causes of the separation which 
the distinguished interpreter conceives of are ‘‘ continence, and other pretexts 
and pettinesses,” or comparatively trifling reasons. 

t Ubicumque est igitur furnicatio et fornicationis suspicio libere uxor dimit- 
titur, Et quia poterat accidere ut aliquis calumniam faceret innocenti, et ob 
secundam copulam nuptiarum veteri crimen impingeret, sic priorem dimittere 
jubetur uxorem, ut secundam, prima vivente, non haberet. Here, it would 
seem, if the crime was manifest and confessed, his objections against a second 
marriage would be nugatory. 
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had not as yet known the “ vigor of the Gospel,” “in quo nu- 
bendi universa caussatio, viventibus viris, feminis amputatur ; 
so while she avoided many wounds from the devil, she incan- 
tiously received one wound.” The monk makes the best ex- 
cuse fur her that he can. “If she is blamed because when her 
husband was divorced she did not remain unmarried, I will 
readily admit her fault, while I admit her necessity.” This 
lay in her youth, her position, her temptations. She married 
therefore, but after her second husband’s death took such a 
view as Jerome and the times demanded, of her conduct. She 
openly professed repentance: sic dolebat quasi adulterium 
commisisset, She abounded in good works, and died, as Jerome 
thought, a most holy woman.* 

From this time onward the rule became more and more 
established, that remarriage after separation was unlawful in 
the Christian Church, that only separations @ mensa et thoro 
were possible. The proofs of this,‘are abundant, but they are 
needless, as the fact of a prevailing, and at length a universal 
opinion in the direction named is unquestioned.t No doubt 
the development of the sacramental theory contributed to the 
consolidation of this opinion. ‘A true marriage,” says Inno- 
cent IIL, “‘ can exist between infidels (a matrimonium verum), 
but between the faithful marriage is both true and fixed (verwm 
et ratum), because the sacrament of the faith which is once re- 
ceived is never lost.” And yet the teachings of the New Tes- 
tament, as they were understood by the early church, gave 
this shape to the sacrament of marriage, so that as far as divorce 
is concerned, nothing essentially new was deduced from the 
sacramental theory. 

While in the Western Church marriage became rigidly in- 
dissoluble, and civil law was shaped in coaformity with eccle- 
siastical judgments,} in the East the case was otherwise. Some 





* Epist. 77 of the Venice ed. of 1766. 
+ Consult the decree of Gratian, Caus, xxvii., Quaest. vii, a number of the 
Canons, Walter’s Kirchenrecht, § 313, and the long note of Cotelerius, Patr. 
Apostol, 11, 88 (ed. Amstelod., 1724). 
+ “The stricter rule of divorce, on the ground of adultery alone, was first in- 
troduced into Italy [i. e. into state law] by Charlemagne and the Emperor Le 
thaire.” Gans, Erbrecht iii., 180. 
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of the fathers looked with indulgence on the remarriage of 
the innocent party, and, on the other hand, the law of the 
Greek Church permitted separation only when the wife and not 
when the husband had been unfaithful. But the civil law did 
not conform itself to the law of the Church and of the New 
Testament, as understood by the Church, but in some respects 
to the laws of Rome under the emperors. For a time even the 
principle of divorce by consent of the parties, which Justinian 
had abandoned, was again introduced. Remarriage was al- 
lowed somewhat freely. And to this legisiation the practice 
in the church was accommodated.* 

Nor ought it to be supposed that in the Western Church 
opinion in regard to the lawfulness of remarriage after divorce 
ran altogether in one direction. The “ leaders of the Church,” 
to whom Origen refers in a passage we have cited, held that an 
innocent party might remarry when divorced on account of the 
adultery of a wife or husband. Lactantius seems to hold the 
same where he expresses the Christian doctrine thus, (Inst. vi., 
§ 23), “that he is an adulterer who marries a woman put away 
by her husband, and he who, except for the crime of adultery, 
puts away his wife to marry another.” So thought also the 
friend of Augustin, Pollentius, to whom we have adverted. 
The same thing is taught so far as the innocent husband is 
concerned by Ambrosiaster, as he is called, who is generally 
thought to be Hilary the Deacon. After citing 1 Cor. vii., 11, 
ending with, “and let not the husband put away the wife,” 
he adds, “except for the cause of fornication must here be un- 
derstood. And for this reason he does not subjoin concerning 
the man what he had said before concerning the woman, be- 
cause for the man it is lawful to marry another woman after 
putting away a sinning wife; for the man is not so bound by 
the law as the woman is, since the man is the head of the wo- 
man.” From this reason, to say nothing of the conclusion, 
most of the church writers would entirely dissent. Thus 
Lactantius (u. s.) blames the one-sided Roman view of adul- 
tery, according to which “sola mulier adultera est, que habet 
alium, maritus autem, etiamsi plures nabeat a crimine adul- 





* Walter, u. s., § 315. 
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terii solutus est.” And Augustin held to the parity of the 
sexes in their marriage rights and obligations, saving that the 
sinning husband ought to be more heavily punished than the 
sinning woman.* To those who held the freer opinion that 
marriage was in one case dissolved, may be added the council 
of Vermerie of the year 752, who decide that in case a woman 
could be proved to have plotted her husband’s death, he might 
put her away and, if he desired, might marry another. Here 
the crime must have been regarded as equivalent to adultery.+ 
But none of these opinions carried any weight with them, the 
stream of doctrine ran quite the other way, and at length the 
council of Trent only confirmed and reasserted what had then 
been long admitted without dissent for ages, when it enacted 
the seventh canon on the sacrament of marriage, of which we 
gave the leading part in the last number of the New 
Englander. 

A word or two ought to be added in regard to the attitude 
which the Church took towards the parties whu had been sepa- 
rated from one another on account of crime. The marriage 
being dissolved only by death, the intention of the church was 
to excite repentance in the guilty partner, and after a probation 
to permit their reunion. The penance was along one. In 
the time of Stephen V. (Cent. 9) the husband could decide 
whether he would receive back a guilty wife after she had 
undergone seven years of penance or be separated from her 
altogether. To become thus reconciled was taught to be the 
duty of a Christian, according to the words of Christ, “ neither 
do I condemn thee, go and sin no more.” During their sepa- 
ration the pair were to have no intercourse as man and wife 
with one another; and for the violation of this rule a severe 
penance was inflicted on the innocent party. When the mar- 
riage was terminated by death and the adulterous partner was 
the survivor, Canon law was not so strict as Roman law. The 
adulteress for instance could now marry her paramour unless 
she had plotted against the life of her husband, or had prom- 





* De conjug. adult, i., 8, ii., 8. 
+ In the decree of Gratian, Caus, xxxi., Quaest. 1, ¢. 6. 
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ised marriage to the partner of her guilt during the life of her 
husband.* 

We should now close our brief sketch of divorce, as it was 
louked at by the early and the mediaeval church, were it not 
necessary to speak for a moment of another kind of transac- 
tions which are sometimes called divorces, but are quite unlike 
those of which we have been treating. We refer to the sepa- 
ration of parties who have been living together in marriage 
which is not really such, and who therefore, when thus dis- 
joined by the proper authority, may be free to marry again. 
Such cases our Lord did not have in his mind when he gave 
out his law of divorce. But under every civil law there must 
be such cases. Under the canon law of the mediaeval church 
there were many such cases. When they are brought before 
the court of the country or of the church it declares the mar- 
riage invalid; it pronounces a decree of nullity ; it declares 
that the parties cannot lawfully live together hereafter, and 
possibly imposes penalties on them for so doing. 

The canon law, which had marriage and divorce under its 
control, acted in regard to such cases as the Romans or any 
municipal law would. Its peculiarity was the number and 
complication of such cases, and the snares which it laid, so to 
speak, for married persons by its strict rules of prohibited de- 
grees. This again led to dispensations and to a gainful traffic 
in sacred things. 

The impediments to marriage which went beyond putting 
off its solemnization, or which without vitiating the contract 
did more than to render it improper for the priest to unite the 
parties in wedlock, were such as fraud, force or serious mis- 
take as the procuring causes of the consent, impuberty, im- 
potence, a previous marriage, the vow at ordination, or in 
entering a monastic order, difference of religion, and a certain 
closeness of relationship. The most of these we pass over in 
silence. By difference of religion is intended marriage of a 
believer with a Jew or an infidel, not marriage with a heretic or 





* Comp. Decret. Gratian. Caus, xxxiii., Quaest. 2, c, 8, Cause, xxxi., Quaest, 1, 
several canons. Of course if the criminals were within certain degrees of rela- 
tionship, there was another barrier in the way of their union. Caus, xxxiii., 
Quaest. 7, , 19, 20, 
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schismatic baptized person, and the case where one of two 
Jewish or infidel married partners becomes a believer is sub- 
jected to other rules founded on 1 Oor. vii., 12-16. The im- 
pediments from nearness of relationship, making or capable of 
making marriage void, grew up by degrees into a most intricate 
and cumbrous system from comparatively small beginnings. 
First the degrees of consanguinity within which marriage was 
unlawful were greatly extended., Next, on the principle that 
husband and wife are one flesh, the blood relatives of each 
were counted as relatives of both, and from this source might 
urise impediments to a second marriage of either of them. 
And not only this, but it became unlawful for certain blood 
relatives of the two parties to marry with one another. The 
rites of baptism too and confirmation introduced a spiritual 
relationship, as in the case of a godmother and a godson or his 
father, which was an obstacle in the same direction. So also 
adoption might present a hindrance of a similar kind. 

In regard to consanguinity the canonical law went no farther 
at first than the Roman, which prohibited marriage between 
the immediate descendants of the same ancestor, as a brother 
and sister, and between one immediate and one more remote 
descendant, as an aunt and a nephew or a grea-tuncle anda 
grandniece. In the reign of Theodosius the Great (A. D. 385), 
marriage between first. cousins was forbidden. The church, 
starting from this point, gradually extended the prohibited 
circle until it included those who were within the seventh de- 
gree, that is, sixth cousins, according to a computation which 
counted the immediate descendants of a common ancestor the 
first degree, first cousins the second, and so on. This rule was 
authoritatively settled in the West in the eleventh century by 
Pope Alexander II. (A. D. 1065), although it had prevailed, 
more or less, long before. Being however not arule of strict 
morality but of church practice, it could be dispensed with or 
suspended. Thus Gregory the Great (A. D. 601) writes to his 
missionary in England, Augustin, permitting members of the 
fourth and fifth generations to intermarry in that country, in- 
tending, as he says, that they should be, when more confirmed 
in the faith, bound by a stricter law. In this letter he makes 
the remark that Roman law allowed own cousins to marry, but 
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says, “eaperimento didicimus ex tali conjugio sobolem non 
posse succrescere.” But the rule of the seventh degree having 
been found inconvenient and not capable, absque gravi dispen- 
dio, of being observed, the sound sense of the great Pope, In- 
nocent III., led him to bring about an alteration of the rule in 
A. D. 1215, at the fourth Lateran council. The new rule is 
this: prohibitio copule conjugalis quartum consanguinitatis 
et afinitatis gradum non excedat, which was so modified by 
Gregory LX. who had the decretals compiled, that a person in 
the fourth and one in the fifth, or third and fourth cousins, 
might be united in lawful marriage.* The same decree’ con- 
fined the ban of affinity to the fourth remove, which before 
had the same sweep with consanguinity to the seventh degree. 
In the Greek Church the blood relatives of the married pair 
were considered to have contracted affinity with one another, 
but not in the Latin, except that the children of a woman’s 
second marriage were looked on as standing towards her first 
husband’s relatives within the prohibited circle, but this im- 
pediment again was taken away by the legislation of Innocent 
III. There was again an impediment from illicit intercourse 
which was brought within the narrowest limits by the Council 
of Trent. Still another from the relation of the godparent 
was so far removed by the same council, that it effected only 
the godpurents, the child and its parents, and the baptizer. 
And the same analogy applied to the parties at a confirmation. 
Finally betrothal involved a ban against marriage for each 
party with the relatives of the other, but the Council of Trent 
restricted its effects to the first degree.t 

In all cases, where a prohibition of marriage rested on other 
than fixed moral grounds, the Pope, or others acting with de- 
rived authority, could dispense with the rules of the church, 
and this was done frequently, with or without reason. The 
Council of Trent makes the general order that dispensations are 
to be given beforehand either not at all or rarely, and, if at all, 





* A reason alleged for this was that guatuor sunt humores in corpore, gui con- 
stant ex quatuor elementis. Decretal. Greg. iv., 14, cap. 8. 

+ Comp. Walter u. s. § 303-308, and Géschen in Herzog’s Encycl. iii., p. 667 et 
seq. The leading canons may be found in the Decretals iv., 13 and 14, and in Sessio 
xxiv., cap. 2-4 of the Council of Trent. 
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for good cause and gratuitously. There are to be no dispensa- 
tions between parties standing in the second degree, nisi inter 
magnos principes et ob publicam causam. Another declara- 
tion of the Council in regard to the extent of the dispensing 
power is worthy of notice here. “If any one shall affirm that 
only those degrees of consanguinity and affinity, which are ex- 
pressed in Leviticus [xviii., 6, seq.] can prevent contracting 
marriage or separate it when contracted; or that the church 
cannot give a dispensation in regard to some of them, or enact 
that others besides shall not prevent and separate, let him be 
anathema.” If the reader will consult the passage in Leviti- 
cus, he will find that all the cases there mentioned are beyond 
the precedents of dispensation and would be regarded as obsta- 
cles of an absolute and moral nature, except that of a brother's 
wife in v.16. Is not this then a sort of ex post facto justifica- 
tion of the action in regard to the marriage of Henry VIIL. 
with his deceased brother’s wife ? 

When a marriage had been consummated with the proper 
formalities, and there appeared afterwards good reason for be- 
lieving that it was an unlawful one, the case was brought be- 
fore an ecclesiastical court. Where the impediments were of 
a public character, a public authority alone could institute a 
process of nullity, but where the impediments affected espe- 
cially the private interests of one of the parties, the injured 
party could bring a complaint. If a decree of nullity was 
given by the judge, it had no effect on the condition of the 
children, nor yet on that of the parties up to the time of the 
sentence, if they had acted with good faith ; and in any case 
the form of the marriage protected the children. The parties 
after the decree were permitted to contract marriage with 
other persons, but the validity of the first marriage was always 
an open question, and new evidence might at any time reverse 
the decree. In this case the second marriage would be a nul- 
lity and the first would recover its obligatory force, so that 
now two separations, it might be, would be demanded by ca- 
nonical law. The separations by sentence of nullity were for- 
merly called divorces as well as the separations @ menca et 
thoro on account of adultery, but a modern distinction of some 
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Catholic writers between annullatio and separatio removes all 
ambiguity.* 

We may sum up what has been said of the separation of 
married partners during the early and medisval periods of the 
Christian Church in the following simple statements. 

1. The prevailing and at length the unanimous opinion in 
the Church was that no crime of either of the consorts, being 
baptized persons, or Christians, justified the other in marrying 
again during the life of the offending party. 

2. When an infidel deserted his or her Christian consort, the 
latter was allowed to proceed to a second marriage. 

3. The development of the theory of the sacrament, as far 
as divorce was concerned, accepted conclusions already drawn 
from scripture. 

4. Ag nocrime entirely released the married pair from their re- 
lation to one another, and as forgiveness and reconciliation, be- 
ing Christian duties, could now be exercised, consorts sep- 
arated on account of adlutery could come together again. For 
a time rigid penance kept the offender from the innocent 
party, and penance also was inflicted on the innocent party who 
strove to renew intercourse before the church was satisfied. 

5. In many cases where marriage was prohibited by canoni- 
cal law, a sentence of nullity left them free to unite themselves 
to other persons. 





* Comp. especially Géschen in Herzog, u. s., 697-700. 
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Articte VI.—SIGNS IN DEAF MUTE EDUCATION. 


The Education of Deaf Mutes; shall it be by Signs or 
Articulation? By Garpiner Green Husparp. Cambridge: 
A. Williams & Co. 1867. 


Report on the Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb in 
Central and Western Europe, in the year 1844. By Rev. 
Groreer E. Day. 


Mr. Wexp’s Report of his visit to Institutions for the Deaf 
and Dumb in Europe, 1844. 


R port on European Institutions for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb. By Harvey P. Peer, President of the 
New York Institution for the instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb. 1851. 


The Vowel Elements in Speech; a Phonological and Philo- 
logical Exsay, setting forth anew system of the vowel sounds, 
accordant with the mode of their formation by the organs. 
By Samvet Porter, National Deaf Mute College, Wash- 
ington, D. CO. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 1867. 


Cuitpren learn the language of their parents easily and 
spontaneously, not because they are children, though language 
is more easily acquired in childhood than at a later period, 
but chiefly because the meaning of words is revealed to them 
by circumstances. Thus, the mother says to an older child, 
“shut the door.” The little one, with eyes and ears wide. 
open, hears the direction and sees the act performed. So of 
learning a foreign language among a people who speak it. 

When, however, the business of teaching, or rather of learn- 
ing a language, is transferred from the family to the school, it is 
obvious that these great natural advantages for its acquisition 
must be in a measure lost. Comparatively few of the thou- 
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sand objects which fill a house, and daily come under the 
notice of the child, can be brought into the school-room, and 
if they were, they would be out of their relations to use. 

Where, then, as in the case of those born deaf, the child 
must be removed from the family to the school, to learn lan- 
guage, the endeavor should be to find a method of instruc- 
tion which will best supply these natural conditions; one 
which approaches nearest to home life, which can most suc- 
cessfully create or reproduce those circumstances on which the 
meaning of words depends. 

Let us submit to this test, the various methods which at dif- 
ferent times have been proposed or have been in use for impart- 
ing a knowledge of language to the deaf and dumb. These 
are, Ist. Articulation ; 2d. Dactylology, or finger-spelling ; 3d. 
Writing; 4th. Signs and descriptive action, in conjunction 
with writing and spelling. 

We will take the deaf child to a school where he shall be 
tanght articulation, and reading from the lips, where all signs, 
spelling, writing, and illustrative action, whether of the coun- 
tenance or body, as means of instruction, are excluded. His 
powers of utterance, we will suppose, are first tried on the 
word cat. After days, it may be, of patient labor on the part 
of teacher and pupil, the task is accomplished. The word can 
be distinctly uttered, and can be read, also, from the lips, when 
pronounced by the teacher. 

But in all this time, what has been done towards imparting 
to the child the meaning of this word? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. If a cat had been brought into the school-room, if 
the picture of a cat had been shown, if a sign suggesting the 
object had been made, the name and the object might have 
been associated. But when all these means of indication are 
withheld, it is in the nature of things an impossibility that a 
meaning should be given to words so taught. They might be 
repeated till doomsday, and not the slightest hint of their 
purport would be suggested. And if no single word can have 
its meaning revealed by simply uttering it, mach more hope- 
less would be the attempt to make manifest the meaning 
of whole sentences, by merely uttering the words which com- 
pose them. Apart from circumstances which, as we have seen, 
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are adequate of themselves to reveal the meaning, not only of 
single words, but of sentences, apart from the objects, or all 
semblance of them in pictures or descriptive signs, articulation, 
however perfect, can bring no intelligence into the mind. 

The same remarks are applicable to dactylology and writing. 
By themselves they are incapable of giving any meaning to 
words. A look of the instructor, or attending circumstances, 
may give a clue to the meaning, but without some such aid, 
though all the words in the language should be spelled or 
written, and committed to memory, there would be no intelli- 
gence conveyed by them to the mind. They would be words 
without meaning. 

We come now to the fourth method, viz. descriptive signs 
and illustrative action, in connection with spelling and writing, 
A class of twelve or fifteen children, all deaf, are assembled in 
the school-room. They know not the meaning of a word, nor 
even that words have a meaning. The teacher takes’ from his 
pocket a ball, and holding it up, writes the word—ball, on the 
large slate before them. He looks from the word to the object, 
gives a nod of assent, and thus they come to know that bal/ is 
the name of the round object with the use and nature of 
which they have long been acquainted. To commit this word 
to memory, it must be written by them many times, or spelled 
many times upon their fingers, or both. It is a great and difii- 
cult work, requiring it may be more than a day, to fix firmly 
in the memory the meaning and the written form of this first 
word, The second will be easier. Let the teacher seek for the 
name of one of the class. His handkerchief will show it. 
Instantly all are eagerly looking for their own names, pro- 
ducing their handkerchiefs. Their names are written and 
committed to memory. The teacher writes his own name, 
which they are made to understand by similar means. With 
these preparations, he takes the ball and throws it, and then 
writes, Mr. threw a ball. He is asked what “a” 
means, and holds up one finger. The brighter portion of the 
class will conjecture at once, that the new word “ threw,” 
means the act which they have just witnessed. And thus, 
these children gain as clear an idea of the meaning of the 
sentence, “* Mr. threw a ball,” as has the teacher him- 
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self. The language, too, with only this difference, that they 
have no conception-of the sound of the words, means to them 
just what it means to persons who hear. 

The scholars are next made actors in throwing the ball or 
other object, the name of which has been learned, and the 
more intelligent will write at once without assistance, J/aster 
Smith threw a ball, changing the name as often as the actor is 
changed, and changing the object whenever this is changed. 
Other verbs which can be illustrated in the school-room, are 
next introduced—such as drop, lift, bring, carry, eat, drink, 
go, come, sit, stand, walk, hop, laugh. But at length the 
actions which can be conveniently performed before the eyes 
of the pupils, will be exhausted. We wish to teach such 
sentences as “A boy climbed a tree.” Now the deaf and 
dumb, in talking with each other, represent a boy by putting 
the hand to the head, and taking hold of an imaginary hat, 
and then with the open hand, held horizontally, indicate the 
height of the wearer. A tree, they denote by holding the arm 
upright and waving it gently, the hand representing the tree 
top. Why should we worry ourselves in the vain endeavor to 
give an idea of such a sentence without signs, when it can be 
so easily and perfectly done by means of them? The tree 
waves here in the school-room, the boy advances and climbs it. 
The meaning could not be made more clear, if the class were 
taken into a forest, and a tree climbed in their presence. By 
signs, the act can be represented in a few seconds. To take 
the chass to witness the actual climbing of a tree, might re- 
quire half an hour. 

Again, we write upon the slate the sentence, “ A man shot a 
bear.” These children do not know the meaning of one of the 
words. We may show them a man, and then write the word. 
Wemay perhaps, by watching, see a man in the act of discharg- 
inga gun. But why wait for these contingencies? They all 
have probably seen a gun discharged. They have a sign in con- 
stant use fora man. A bear, most of them have seen, or his 
picture, and they denote him by his characteristic hug. We 
have then, only to make the sign for bear, locating him near 
or far, as we may choose, make the, sign for man, and put 
him in an appropriate position, and all is plain. The.gun is 
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brought down from the shoulder, the eye runs along the barrel, 
the trigger is pulled, and the bear falls dead upon the ground, 

In order that we may have language, and intelligible lan- 
guage, there must be materials of which to make it. We may 
spell words, or utter words from the lips, yet unless there is 
some object or scene which these words are known to repre- 
sent, we merely beat the air. No knowledge is conveyed, no 
real language is learned. But how are these materials of lan- 
guage to be brought into theschool-room? All these children 
before us have seen enough and know enough of the affairs 
and ways of men, if it could only be brought before them, and 
named, to give them a wide circle of language. The ways of 
the family, the manifestations of a mother’s love, the various 
processes in daily household labor,—the cooking, the washing, 
the ironing, the mending, the spinning, the ploughing, plant- 
ing, sowing, mowing, the milking of cows, the making of but- 
ter and cheese, the feeding of chickens, calves, lambs, pigs, 
the driving of horses and oxen, the snowballing, sliding down 
hill, skating, fishing, bathing, cutting down trees, picking up 
chips, bringing in wood ;—these and numberless other domestic 
scenes have all been narrowly observed or participated in by 
these silent boys and girls, but they do not know by what 
words to describe them. It will be of no service for us merely 
to utter or spell the appropriate words. The Lord brought the 
animals to Adam, before Adam named them. And we must 
follow this divine example. Ought not he, then, to be hailed by 
us as an invaluable helper, who could reproduce all these 
scenes in the school-room; who could present them with 
such vividness and fidelity, that the children should clap their 
hands with delight, and feel that their homes had been brought 
to them? But all this and more can be done by the use o/ 
signs, and as each object or scene is brought by their agency 
before the eyes of the class, the appropriate language can be 
given, given too with a distinctness which precludes the danger 
of mistake. There is but this one alternative. We must either 
bring the acts and objects which are to be named to the deaf 
child by signs, or we must take him to them, and in their 
presence while the events are occurring, impart to him the 
language which fitly describes them. 
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Signs are never directly taught. The deaf and dumb come 
gradually and spontaneously into the use of them, as children 
who hear and speak, do into the practice of speech. But 
Jet us seriously ask ourselves what would be the condition 
of the deaf and dumb, if this language of gesture did not 
exist, or were suffered to fall into disuse. If gathered into 
an institution, they still could have no intercourse with each 
other. Every day, for at least two-thirds of their waking hours, 
they must be doomed to silence. There would be no means by 
which their minds could be instructed or interested. Two or 
three years must thus be passed, or even more, if signs are for- 
bidden to bear any partin their instruction. Fora year or two, 
no attempt could be successfully made to impart religious knowl- 
edge. The very great value of signs as enabling the deaf 
child to express his thoughts and feelings, is worthy of special 
consideration. Some adventure in which he has been engaged 
may be burning like a fire in his bones. He has thoughts, 
wants, messages, which he would gladly make known. These 
he has only to express in signs, and his teacher can furnish him 
with the proper words for their communication in language. 

The use of signs is in itself improving and elevating, espe- 
cially so, when their grace and beauty are considered. It is 
impossible to handle such instruments without a reflex influ- 
ence. All that has been claimed for the drama under the 
most favorable conditions, the effect on the imagination, the 
refinement of the taste, the development and elevation of the 
moral sentiments, may with greater reason be claimed for 
pantomime. By means of it, the simple narratives of the Old 
Testament, the story of Joseph, and Moses and Daniel, David’s 
great fight with the Philistine, the sweet drama of Ruth, the 
royal perils of Esther, can be brought before the minds of the 
deaf and dumb with almost the freshness and power which a 
sight of the original scenes themselves would awaken. The 
infant Christ in the manger, the heavenly visitants to the 
shepherds, the wise child in the temple, the wonderful mira- 
cles, the wonderful words, and finally the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of the Lord, can be made to pass before the eyes of 
these children of silence. As one of those compensations of 
Divine Providence which thoughtful men have so frequent 
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occasion to notice, it happens that the deaf and dumb, with no 
knowledge of written language, shut out, in their isolated state, 
from al] knowledge of the existence of God even, can yet have 
imparted to them by means of the heautiful and expressive 
language of gesture, a knowledge of religious truth, more 
vivid and full than other children ordinarily attain. 

But not only is the language of signs an instrument of cul- 
ture, and a means of knowledge in itself, but the process of 
transferring signs into artificial language is in the highest de- 
gree improving and strengthening to all the powers of the 
mind. The subject or narrative given must be clearly under- 
stood, the incidents in their proper order and relations must be 
held in the mind, right words must be chosen, and arranged 
according to the idioms of written language. The mere utter- 
ing of words in the exact order in which they have been 
spoken, is a work for parrots, requiring little or no exercise of 
mind. 

Because the opinion has been expressed by some metaphys- 
ical writers, that the deaf and dumb, accustomed from infancy 
to the use of signs, rarely attain to the habit of thinking in 
words, the conclusion is hastily drawn by Mr. Hubbard, that 
their knowledge of written language must necessarily be very 
imperfect. But may there not be a very good knowledge of a 
foreign tongne, while yet the mind does not use it in medita- 
tion? Mr. Hubbard, we presume, speaks more than one lan- 
guage, but does he not think in English. It is not the degree 
of acquaintance merely, but the degree of use, especially of 
recent use, which determines the fact of thinking in a lan- 
guage. If we admit that the deaf and dumb, while at school, 
do not get a sufficient acquaintance with language, or rather 
that they do not use it sufficiently to make it the instrument 
of their thoughts, it does not follow that such a result may not 
be reached subsequently, when they will be compelled by their 
circumstances to use language more and signs less. The two 
faculties employed in the acquisition of language, reception, 
and use, are quite distinct. From the nature of the case, and 
in spite of all that can be done, the former of these will be 
more exercised at school than the latter. That is, the pupil 
will receive and understand language better than he can use 
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it. But when he leaves the institution, his circumstances will 
be very nearly reversed. He will be compelled to employ lan- 
guage as well as to understand it, and a very marked improve- 
ment is noticed in the readiness and freedom with which pupils 
of ordinary intelligence use language in the first year or two 
after leaving school. 

It is usually assumed that we, who hear, think in words, be- 
eafise in rapid thonght, no trace of anything beyond or aside 
from words, is left in the mind. But is it certain that the 
mind does not know that a clock is ticking, beause it does not 
consciously notice it? Let the ticking cease, and would not 
this be observed? Some apprentices to a jeweler discovered 
that their master would sleep soundly while the hammers were 
going, but would instantly wake if they ceased. If they 
wished to play, it was only necessary to detail one or two to 
keep up the music of the hammers, and they were as safe from 
detection as if their master had been locked up in the city 
prison. All which seems to require this parodoxical statement, 
while the master heard, he slept, when he could not hear, he 
waked. 

Let the words horse, cow, mule, pass rapidly before the eyes, 
and we shall say, perhaps, that we saw nothing but the words; 
that there was no image, or shadow underneath. But if we 
pause a moment on each word, the form, or some characteristic 
feature of the object which the word represents, will come into 
the mind, and very nearly, if not quite displace the word 
itself. The deaf and dumb are children in mental develop- 
ment, not accustomed to watch the operations of their own 
minds. Their testimony, therefore, on so difficult a question 
as to what are with them the instruments of thought, would 
not be of great value. 

But supposing that the deaf and dumb do always think in 
signs, and always will, this does not prove that they do not 
understand written language, or that they get their ideas into 
words by a slow and painful process. Even if we should ad- 
mit that the intermediation of signs does retard somewhat the 
rapidity with which words are read and understood by the 
deaf and dumb, we think a very plausible argument might be 
framed, to show that this retardation would be an advantage, 
rather than a detriment. What is the great reason that words 
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make so little impression on us? Is it not because they pass 
so quickly through the mind¢ Let a text of the New Testa- 
ment be translated from the original Greek, and though it be 
rendered in the very words of the Common Version, a power 
and fullness of meaning will be found in it, which have never 
been seen before, and simply because, in this process of trans- 
lation, every word was necessarily dwelt upon until its real 
and full meaning was seen and felt. ‘ We never can fully un- 
derstand our own language,” says Stuart Mill, “ until we trans. 
late another language into it.” 

But again, it is considered a great advantage, in the study 
of words, to knew their roots. The fullness and power of a 
word are greatly augmented, as all readily concede, by such a 
knowledge of its history and birth. It is not felt by learned 
men to be an evil, when they see a word, that their minds run 
back to its root. Now, the signs which the deaf and dumb 
associate with words are, for the most part, just such aids to 
knowledge and enjoyment, andeven greater, than are the roots 
of words. Our conclusion then is, that so far as expressive 
signs intervene between words and thoughts, in the minds of 
the deaf and dumb, they are a benefit rather than an injury, 
giving language more life and power than it has to other 
persons. 

We come now to another use of signs, viz., as a means of 
determining whether written or printed words are understood 
by the deaf and dumb. A passage has been committed to 
memory, it matters not now, whether by articulation, frequent 
spelling, or writing. Are the words thus learned compre 
hended? A most important inquiry. How shall we deter- 
mine? We might require the pupil to express the ideas of the 
passage in other words of the same import. But his know- 
ledge of words is too limited to enable him to do this. If he 
were a speaking and hearing child, we might assume, as is 
done in our common schools, that if he did not understand 
now, he would at some future period, and thus allow his mem- 
ory to be loaded with words which give him no pleasure, be- 
cause destitute of intelligence. Said a little girl to us the other 
day, “I don’t understand my geography at all. It is all about 
the judicial and the executive. I don’t understand a word of 
it.” For ourselves, we think it a sad thing for any children to 
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be tanght, or, rather, abused in this manner. In the case of 
those who hear, we may console ourselves with the thought 
that light will come by and by. But no such comforting re- 
flection is possible in respect to the deaf and dumb. If they 
do not understand the words now, there is little reason to sup 

pose that they ever will. 

And here we cannot help remarking, that a mind which can 
commit to memory page after page of words, without know- 
ing, or caring to know, their meaning, is but a slight remove 
from idiocy. But why should this folly ever be permitted in 
a child, especially in one who is deaf and dumb, when we have 
in our hands an easy and infallible means of determining 
whether the words taught are understood or not? If the deaf 
and dumb pupil can give the exact idea of the passage learned 
by signs, he of course understands it. On the one hand, we 
require him to translate signs into language, to improve his 
knowledge of language, or to show his facility in the use of it. 
On the other, we require him to translate language into signs, 
to assure us that he understands the language. What folly to 
reject or despise an instrument of such value, both as a means 
and test of knowledge! 

The following incident shows how liable words are to be 
misconceived by those who are cut off from that knowledge 
which comes from cireumstances and daily use. “There is a story 
eurrent that an old gentleman, quite zealous for orthodoxy, 
once visited the American Asylum, and to assure himself of 
the religious instruction of the pupils, wrote on one of the slates, 
“What is the chief end of man?” A bright boy, looked ear- 
nestly at the question for some time, and then, with the exult- 
ant rush of a discoverer, turned to his slate and wrote, “‘ I am 
not sure, but I think it must be his head.” 

Looking now, for a moment, at practical results, the only 
decisive test after all of the value of methods of instruction, 
we ask, what is actually accomplished by the method of teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb now commonly practiced in this coun- 
try, viz., by signs, in connection with dactylology and writing ? 
What attainments do they make in language? The answer, if 
truly made, must be that there is a wide diversity in the results 
attained. Some succeed so well as to show in the use of lan- 
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guage no traces of ‘their infirmity. Others exhibit many pecn- 
liarities and imperfections. These differences may be traced to 
two prominent causes, original difference in capacity, or insuf- 
ficiency of the time they have been under instruction. The 
most remarkable results by any method—particularly is this 
true of articulation—have been attained where the whole time 
of an instructor has been given to one or two pupils for many 
successive years. Such a devotion to individual pupils is of 
course impracticable in a public institution. But there is need 
of reform in all our institutions in this respect. The classes, 
if not made very small, should at least be so graded that those 
of nearly equal capacity and attainments should be taught 
together. More teachers would be required, and the expense 
would be increased; but it is in vain to look for the highest 
results until this is made the invariable rule. The dull pupils 
will become discouraged or be driven to despair, by being 
required to do more than they can. The bright ones fall into 
impatience or laziness by having too little to do. Moderate 
capacities in the deaf child are no bar to the ultimate attain- 
ment of language. It is only necessary to take more time, to 
proceed more slowly and with more repetition. Some are 
doubtless discouraged and sink into careless inefficiency, who, 
if they had been led along more slowly might have made good 
scholars. As precisely the same period is allowed for the in- 
struction of pupils of every grade, and as this period is not 
too long for the very brightest, it must needs be too short for 
the proper instruction of those who are dull in intellect. But 
with these exceptions and explanations, we are prepared to say 
that such a knowledge of language, and such power in the use 
of it, is acquired by the great body of the pupils in our insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb, that they are thereby practi- 
cally restored to society. They correspond with their friends. 
They read books and newspapers. They know what is passing 
in the world around them, and fee! that they are a part of it 
and not excluded from it. 

Such being the effect of education on the mind of a deaf 
child, it is well to consider how it is with him personally. 
How does he succeed in making his way among men? Can 
he make himself understood, and easily understood? Or is he 
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still avoided as one of another race, with whom hearing and 
speaking persons can have no communion and hold no inter- 
course? Is his knowledge of signs an advantage or a disad. 
vantage tohim? Is he, and must he be, an outcast and a 
wanderer, simply because he cannot utter words from his lips ? 
Does he find men and women who have hearing and speech 
willing to converse with him by writing? These questions 
obviously cover the whole ground. The reply to them is easy. 
The great majority of our people, in the first place, have suffi- 
cient education to enable them to understand weiting and 
to communicate with the deaf and dumb by that means, 
2. Their interest in these children of misfortune is uniformly so 
great as to make them quite willing to submit to the extra 
labor and perplexity attending this mode of communication. 
3. Signs are always a most attractive feature to all classes of 
people. They are delighted to see them, and especially pleased 
that they can understand them. In fine, the deaf-born, having 
received such an education as our institutions are able to give, 
are objects of favor and interest with all men. They fill, use- 
fully and profitably, the various trades in which speaking peo- 
ple are employed. Not a pauper, a few years since, was to be 
found among the graduates of the American Asylum. And 
finally, what is more and better, they are made acquainted 
with the way of salvation through Jesus Christ, and are many 
of them bright examples of piety. 

Before closing this Article, it might naturally be expected 
that we should make some more particular reference to articu- 
lation, as an accomplishment to be taught the deaf. We call it 
an accomplishment, for a means of instruction, except in a very 
limited degree, it is not. The excessive desire which some 
parents feel that their deaf-born children should be taught to 
speak, arises, we are persuaded, from a wish to forget vr con- 
ceal from themselves the terrible fact that their children are 
deaf. But though, by the trickery of artificial speech, they 
may appear less deaf to them, they are none the less so to 
themselves, A silence, such as finds no image for comparison, 
reigns and must reign in their souls. The repugnance felt by 
some to writing and spelling, as a means of communicating 
with the deai, is due in part to its strangeness, and may be 
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expected to pass away by use. An equal and even greater 
embarrassment is experienced, when, for the first time, we at- 
tempt to speak through an ear trumpet. We can think of 
nothing to say. We find it difficult to realize that we are 
talking toa person. But there should be some better reason 
for teaching articulation than that the parent may be aided in 
forgetting the terrible infirmity which has fallen upon his 
child, or that it is easier or more agreeable for the parent to 
hold intercourse with him by words than by spelling and 
writing. The only question that enlightened parental love 
should ask is, what will be most agreeable to my unfortunate 
child, what will be dest for him ? 

Is then articulation agreeable to the deaf-born child? Is it 
a pleasure to him to exercise the vocal apparatus, so far as 
such exercise is practicable to one in his circumstances? No. 
The effort to speak is inexpressibly wearying and painful to 
him. Even those who had learned to speak before the loss of 
hearing, feel a great repugnance to using the voice as a means 
of communication. The reason is obvious. There is with 
them not only an entire absence of the pleasure which other 
children hav in hearing the sound, and the pleasant modulations 
of their own voices, but there is a positive pain in these vocal 
utterances. “It hurts.” In some of the German schools it 
is admitted that serious injury sometimes results. One young 
man of great promise and excellence died from hemorrhage 
brought on, as was confessed, by violent and unnatural strain- 
ing of the lungs in the attempt to teach articulation. In all 
ordinary and natural use of the muscles, nature has provided 
a safeguard to prevent their being injured by excessive strain- 
ing. We never lift or pull as much as we can, because it 
hurts so much that we are constrained to stop. Were it not 
for this warning we should, in moments of excitement, tear 
our muscles and tendens in sunder. In the use of the voice 
we have two safeguards: first, the ear, which notifies us at 
once of any unnatural strain, by the disagreeableness and 
strangeness of the tone; secondly, the pain in the vocal organs 
themselves. But where the hearing is lost, and the vocal or- 
gans have never been exercised, how shall the deaf person 
determine when he is injuring his voice and lungs by too vio- 
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lent or persistent efforts? The ear cannot tell him. The cries of 
pain that the organs give out, he is told must not be regarded, 
because they are the effects, not of over-exertion but of disuse. 
It may pain us greatly at first to move a stiff limb, but unless 
we bear the pain and continue to move it, we can never re- 
cover the use of it. So the deaf child is instructed in regard 
to the organs of his voice. This pain is owing to the disuse. 
By and by it will be less. With nothing, then, in nature to 
hold him back from over exertion, is it strange that great and 
fatal injuries sometimes result from these unnatural efforts ? 

A deaf and dumb gentleman writes to us that he became 
deaf from scarlet fever, at the age of five years; that on re- 
covering from his illness he had lost all memory of sound, could 
not repeat even the names of his parents or sisters. “I was 
at once sent to school to be tanght to spell, but the pronuncia- 
tion of the words had no understanding. So I was let loose, 
like a young colt, to ramble over the hills, screaming and mak- 
ing all sorts of noises, to bring my vocal organs into action.” 
The effect of articulation upon his vocal organs he thus de- 
scribes. ‘* At the start I feel the voice come through my nose, 
and it comes out only very low. As I proceed, my nose 78 
stopped up, and then I feel a tickling in my throat, and my 
eyes give vent to tears, and I am obliged to stop. | was for 
three years under the care of a professor of articulation, but 
could make no improvement in my voice.” Dr. Kitto, who 
lost his hearing at twelve, says that he almost immediately 
found himself unwilling to talk, and it was only by stratagem 
that he was prevailed upon to do so. 

What do learned physicians tell us is the origin of the cler- 
gyman’s sore throat? Simply an unnatural and mechanical 
mode of speaking. They say, if the clergyman would throw 
away his manuscript and allow his thoughts to telegraph 
through the nerves to the vocal apparatus, there would result 
such a gentle and beautiful play of the vocal muscles, that 
none would be wearied or overstrained. Speech, in its effect 
upon the vocal organs of one born deaf, is very much like 
what a violent fit of coughing is to our throats. It rasps and 
tears. Articulation is distasteful to the deaf child, in the 
second place, because it takes so long a time to acquire it. “ It 
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is the testimony of German teachers,” says Prof. Park, of An. 
dover, Mass., the most recent visitor of the German schvols, 
“that pupils who are taught articulation only four or five ye:rs, 
will soon abandon it, but if they are taught seven or eight 
yeors they will continne to use this method of intercourse.” 
No wonder if, like the children of Israel in the wilderness, 
they murmur and repine, and think they shall never come into 
Canaan. Indeed the comparison is more apt than we supposed 
when it first occurred to us. For the number who actually 
arrive at satisfactory results, are but the Calebs and Joshuas of 
the great multitudes who commenced the journey. 

Articulation is distasteful to the deaf, thirdly, because they 
know that their vuices are not agreeable. Sometimes they 
may exaggerate this, and sometimes it is impossible for them 
to do so. The filing of a saw, and the shriek of a steam 
whistle combined, could not produce a more disagreeable 
sound than that which is made in some of these artificial at- 
tempts at speech by the deaf and damb. Knowing that their 
voices are so disagreeable, is it to be wondered at that they 
should be unwilling to carry on their intercourse with others 
by means of speech? What do we think of parents who are 
stupid or cruel enough to insist that their children, who have 
neither voice nor ear, shall sing before strangers? and what 
ought we to think of parents who would impose a still more 
disagreeable duty on their deaf-born children, by requiring 
them to speak in the presence of others ? 

But it may be said that the feelings of the child are of little 
consequence, provided we secure to him the highest good. 
What then are the advantages of articulation? Does it benefit 
the minds of these who practice it? Is it useful to them as a 
means of instruction? If all signs are excluded where articu- 
lation is taught, as it is claimed they are in the small school 
recently opened in Chelmsford, Mass., then we may say that 
however great the attainments of the deaf child may be in 
articulation, his mind will still be in darkness. If he is tauglit 
language by other practicable methods, he is a sufferer to just 
the extent that his time has been taken from these methods in 
his effurts to acquire articulate speech. If one-third of his 
time has been occupied in this way, then in a course of in- 
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struction running through six years, he has lost two entire 
years. But will not articulation enable the deaf to communi- 
cate with the hearing and speaking world, and thus be of in- 
calculable benefit to him? Deaf children, taught by the 
methods pursued in our American schools, have three modes of 
intercourse with others, either of which they can use at pleas- 
ure; viz., writing, spelling, and descriptive signs, while the 
child who has been taught to articulate has but this one 
method: that is, it‘is laid down as a necessity that he must 
not practice other methods, for if he does he will lose this. 
Now we should not hesitate to challenge a comparison between 
the best scholars in the German schools and in our own, as to 
the ease and readiness with which they could receive and com- 
municate ideas. It would be found that while our best pupils 
could receive ideas on all subjects to any extent by writing, 
and could communicate their own in the same way with no 
liability to mistake or misconception, the labor of conversing 
with the deaf by speech and reading of the lips, is so great and 
difficult and wearisome to all parties that, as a matter of fact, 
in general intercourse, none but the most necessary things are 
introduced into conversation. The conversations are made as 
brief as possible, and both parties are equally thankful when 
they are over. It will be found that this difficulty of inter- 
course by speech will increase in proportion as the deaf child 
is withdrawn from cultivated people, and thrown among trades- 
men and mechanics. They will talk with him no more and no 
longer than absolute necessity requires. The results of the 
system will then be these. As articulation is an irksome and 
painful process when the pupils cease to be driven to it by 
their teachers, they gladly let it drop. ‘It is so difficult for 
them to make themselves understood, and for them to under- 
stand others, that they become dieconsaged and cease to speak 
atall. Speaking is attended with such embarrassment and 
difficulty that there is a constant temptation to abridge and 
shorten as much as possible, until their speech becomes a mere 
skeleton of language, a sort of signs in words. Such a mode of 
speaking involves at length the loss of the structure of sen- 
tences, takes away all pleasure from reading or renders it im- 
possible, and thus the process is one of constant deterioration. 
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With our best pupils, on the other hand, favorites where- 
ever they go, writing, spelling, or making signs as the exigency 
may require, able to make themselves understood in any com- 
pany by signs alone, winning regard and information from all 
with whom they come in contact, able to read books with in- 
creasing pleasure as years pass on, mingling with society with 
comparatively little sense of isolation, how wide the contrast! 

We have confined the comparison hitherto to the best pupils 
of the two schools. But there is one painful fact which must 
not be omitted. Not more than one-fourth of those tanght in 
the German schools attain such a knowledge of articulation as 
to be of practical benefit to them, while in our own schools 
every child not deficient in capacity is made acquainted with 
written language. “It is a very sad feature,” says Professor 
Vaisse, “ of the schools where what has been called the Ger- 
man system is more thoroughly carried on, that a very large 
proportion of their pupils are dismissed before completing their 
course of instruction, on the score of their being unable to speak, 
and consequently to be taught anything at all in such insti- 
tutions.” 

Mr. Henry W. Syle, who has recently visited all the impor- 
tant British schools for the deaf and dumb, writes that not one 
in thirty of those born deaf receive any benefit from articu- 
lation, and that in a great majority of other cases, the attempts 
to teach it are failures. Mr. Syle is a nephew of the late 
lamented Henry Winter Davis, of Baltimore, and a most com- 
petent witness. 

It is not difficult to explain the mistakes so often made 
by intelligent men in their examination of foreign schools. In 
the first place they go abroad with no knowledge of our own 
schools for the deaf and dumb, as it respects either their system 
of instruction or the results attained by it. Secondly, they 
suppose that articulation is a new thing, when there are at all 
times in our American schools persons whoily deaf, who can 
both speak and read from the lips. Thirdly, they are ignorant 
of the fact that it is only those, with rare exceptions, who lost 
their hearing after having learned to speak that are taught any- 
where to articulate with success. 

It would, doubtless, be of advantage to all children if they 
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could have instruction as to the manner of using the vocal or- 
gans in uttering the various sounds, both simple and compound, 
which enter into spoken language. As it is, the child’s only 
endeavor is to imitate his parents. If the speech of the parents 
is defective, the child’s will beso. But where the speech of 
the parent is perfect, or very nearly so, the speech of the child 
may be marred by great defects. These, in part, he may copy 
from others, but very much of the imperfection of speech is to 
be imputed to a natural indolence of the muscles of the voice. 
Certain sounds are more difficult to utter than others some- 
what resembling them, and there will be a constant tendency 
to substitute the easy for the difficult. 

The Yankee dialect so admirably exhibited by Professor 
Lowell, in the Biglow Papers, is not merely the imitation, 
by one generation, of the manner of speaking of its predecessor, 
but is a result of this indolent and shirking habit to which 
all the muscles of the body are more or !ess inclined. Thus, 
to say “‘hender” is much easier than to say “ hinder,” “ wal ” 
is easier than weil, “ith” than with. That this mode of speak- 
ing is due very largely to this natural tendency to shirk labor 
in the vocal muscles, that is, to substitute that which is easy 
for that which is more difticult, was strikingly illustrated in an 
experiment which we lately tried. We requested a semi-mute 
to read to us Zekle’s courtship from the Biglow Papers. He 
did not at once understand the meaning of the words under 
the new form of spelling, but it was a pleasure to see how 
much easier he found it to pronounce them after this manner 
than in the correct mode. Probably there is no nation on the 
face of the earth whose mode of uttering the words of their 
language is so defective as ours. Very grievous mistakes are 
not only made in the utterance of the vowel sounds, but the 
tongue and the lips seem often to refuse to perform their office 
in uttering the consonants. 

By all means then let us have teachers of articulation, but 
let them begin with those who hear. Let the children in our 
schools be taught not to rant in declamation, but to utter cor- 
rectly all the vowel sounds of the language. Let them learn 
to open their mouths, let them be made to understand by ac- 
tual experiment that it is the immovable position of the upper 
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lip which causes for the most part the disagreeable habit of 
talking through the nose—let them avoid distressing precision 
of utterance on the one hand, and a shameful neglect of all 
care for distinctness and completeness on the other. Let words 
be made to come out from their mouths as coins newly dropped 
from the mint. When those to whom God has given all their 
senses, have learned to speak, then perhaps we may favor at- 
tempts to impart to the deaf also this great accomplishment. 
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Articte VIL—THE “CATHOLIC WORLD” MORE 
CATHOLIC. 


Our readers may be presumed to remember, in the January 
number of our current volume, an Article contrasting certain 
inconsiderate statements concerning “the philosophy of con- 
version” to Romanism, which had just made their appearance 
in the “ Oatholic World.” It will be remembered that the main 
drift of our criticism was to show how grossly and inexcusably 
the “ Roman Philosopher,” in his desire to make strong state- 
ments and to produce a striking effect, had misrepresented the 
belief and teaching of evangelical Protestants. The ‘* Catholic 
World” for April contains a more judicious paper, from a more 
intelligent writer, not exactly replying to our censures, nor 
contradicting our positions, but rather inviting us to an amica- 
ble controversy on the points which distinguish the New 
England churches from the Church of Rome. Without accept- 
ing that invitation, in its whole extent, or committing our- 
selves to an interminable discussion of questions which have 
already been disputed for more than three hundred years, we 
propose to tonch, not polemically—certainly not in any unkind 
feeling—upon some particulars in the courteous and well con- 
sidered Article to which we have made reference.* 

The new writer in the “ Catholic World,” instead of dealing 
with the “* New Englander,” chooses rather to deal with an indi- 
vidual contributor, whose name was printed on the cover of 
that number, in connection with our strictures on the Roman 
philosophy of conversion. We do not complain of his having 
done so; but this may be our excuse for saying that we too, 
instead of having to do, as before, with a writer whose person 
and name were entirely unknown to us, are dealing with one 
who, though anonymous in form, is not in fact anonymous to 
us. There are old memories—older than the day of his birth, 
and hallowed by death as well as by time—which make it easy 





* “Catholie World,” April, 1867, pp. 104-119. 
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for us to use all kindness and tenderness in commenting on 
what he has written. 

We have no disposition to dwell upon the fact that the Arti- 
cle now before us, thongh put forth in the form of a review, 
makes no show of vindicating the Article which was the sub- 
ject of our criticism in Jannary. A word or two is said by 
the writer in compliment to his predecessor, whom he styles 
“our able correspondent ;” and then he proposes to express 
his “ own independent judgment as a reviewer ” on some “im- 
portant bearings” of the question between us and the able 
correspondent aforesaid. He will allow us, however, to sng- 
gest that he seems to err at the outset in one point a little per- 
soual to ourselves. He says that as the author of the essay 
which we criticised, “* presented his view of what Protestant. 
ism is, reduced to its logical elements and constitutive princi- 
ples,” so we, in our criticism, “ attempt to make a statement 
of [Roman] Catholic doctrine, as it appears to [our] mind, 
when reduced to its logical elements.” We are not conscious 
of having made any such attempt; nor does a reperusal of 
what we wrote impress us with any evidence of such an 
attempt on our part. Instead of making our own statement 
of what conversion to Romanism is, or of what that is which 
the convert accepts in his conversion, we attempted to exhibit, 
in all honesty, the representations of the author whose per- 
formance we were considering. It was the writer in the “ Cath- 
olic World,” and not the writer in the “ New Englander,” who 
represented the Roman Church as pretending to “ look with 
the eyes of God on the souls of men,” and as demanding that 
the heart which God demands for himself shall be given to 
her. He it was who said, “ the heart and will of her disciples 
have but one exercise, and that is submission.” Not we, on 
our own authority, but he, from his own knowledge, said, 
“ Unconditionally, unquestioningly, unprotestingly, they bow 
before her voice and echo its decrees.” He it was who said 
that conversion to that organization is “the abnegation of 
all choice and self-affirmation, and the complete subjection of 
the heart and will to the obedience of faith” in “ the Church.’ 
He it was who said, “ What the Church teaches is from that 
hour the faith of that Christian heart. What the Church com- 
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mands is the law of that Christian will.” Furthermore, the 
able correspondent himself did not profees to “ present his 
view of what Protestantism is, reduced to its logical elements 
and constitutive principles.” His statement about Protestant- 
ism, was not in the form of a reductio ad absurdum—not a 
deduction of principles regarded by him as logically involved 
in the system, though rejected by its adherents ; it was, as we 
understand it, a statement of principles actually held and pro- 
fessed by Protestants, as the principles which distinguish them 
from the adherents of the Roman Church. Had we supposed 
that the two principles which he imputes to Protestantism as 
its foundation, were stated simply as the principles which the 
system yields in the last analysis, or as principles which the 
system arrives at in the progress of its development, or as prin- 
ciples which Protestants ought to hold, in order to be consist- 
ent, it would have been idle for us to prove, as we did prove, 
that those principles are in fact rejected by all evangelical 
Protestants, and any inference that he “ either does not know 
what Protestantism is, or willfully misrepresents it ”—if we 
had drawn such an inference—would have been preposterous. 
When a professed philosopher alleges as matter of fact that 
which is not fact, the reply that he either does not know the 
facts or misrepresents them, can hardly be called an inference ; 
it is only the suggestion of a very obvious alternative. When 
the facts are notorious, and the philosopher’s opportunities 
and means of knowing them are also notorious, the alterna- 
tive may be an embarrassing one not only to the philosopher 
but to his intelligent and charitable readers. It is to be hoped 
that, under the guidance of the reviewer, the author of the 
essay on “the philosophy of conversion ” will learn to be 
more considerate and exact in his statements. 

We adopt, most heartily, the words with which the reviewer 
dismisses his correspondent and passes to the main purpose of 
the Article before us. ‘“ Those who love the truth can have no 
motive for misrepresenting the belief and opinions of any 
class of men. Sincere Catholics and sincere Protestants must 
alike desire that the principles and grounds of both Catholicity 
and Protestantism should be placed in the clearest light possi- 
ble, and discussed upon their naked merits, with as little mix- 
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ture as may be of questions concerning the intellectual or 
moral qualifications of individuals.” This is well said. Yet, 
we doubt not, the reviewer will agree with us when we add 
that sometimes the actual and legitimate effect of a system on 
the habits of the mind that comes under its power, may be im- 
portant to a just estimate of its character. For that very 
reason, loose and careless statements by Protestants, of what 
Romanism is, or by Roman Catholics, of what principles 
Protestantism holds as fundamental, are the more to be con- 
demned. For how can the actual and legitimate effect of a 
system be shown, unless the system itself, as a system of 
beliefs and opinions, is fairly represented ? 

We have intimated that not simply a reply to our criticism 
of the essay on conversion, but something quite different, is 
the main purpose of the reviewer in the Article now under 
consideration. He desires that “the principles and grounds” 
both of the system which he holds and of the system which we 
hold “should be placed in the clearest light possible, and dis- 
cussed upon their naked merits,” without the misleading effect 
of “ minor questions and side issues.” He speaks of contro- 
versy between the two systems as impending and inevitable, 
and indeed as already begun; but his desire is for an amicable 
controversy, in which earnestness on both sides shall not be in- 
consistent with courtesy or with the candor that can fairly 
appreciate the positions and arguments of an adversary. It 
would seem, therefore, that his proximate intention, in what 
we have now before us, is to promote good feeling, mutual in- 
telligence, and a recognition of a common faith and of com- 
mon interests, between the old New England churches and the 
Roman Catholics who have become by immigration, chiefly 
within the last thirty years, so considerable an element in the 
population of New England. Certainly this, when we consider 
the source from which it comes, is something new. Far be it 
from us to repel or discourage any such proposal, or to regard it 
as not made in good faith. 

First, then, let us observe the reviewer's account of what the 
relations actually are between the Roman Catholic population 
and the Trinitarian Congregationalists in New England, and 
especially (for so he puts it) in Connecticut. Our readers shall 
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have his statement in his own words, with slight abridg- 
ment : 


“The original and genuine religion of New England was the Calvinistic Con- 
gregationalism of the Puritans, which still survives, with more or less of modifi- 
cation among the Orthodox Congregationalists, and has its principal seat at New 
Haven. The temper and tone of mind prevailing among the clergy and mem- 
bers of this denomination place them at an extremely remote distance from the 
Catholic mind, and make any interchange of thought between the two very diffi- 
cult.” * * * “The bierarchical principle "—which distinguishes ‘‘ the Prot- 
estant Episcopal denomination” from “ other Protestant communions,” and which 
is the starting point of discussion between Anglo-Catholics and Roman Catholics 
—“ is in a great measure irrelevant to the question as it stands between us end 
the non-episcopal communions, whether these are what is called evangelical, or 
liberal, in their theology.” * * * ‘The controversy as between us has to be 
commenced de novo, and to be carried on upon an entirely different basis, Cir- 
cumstances over which neither of us have any control, make this controversy in- 
evitable. We will confine ourselves, for the present, in order to simplify the 
question, to the relations existing between Catholics and Congregationalists in the 
State of Connecticut. We say then that these relations make a controversy be- 
tween us inevitable, just as much as other circumstances and relations have made 
it inevitable between Anglicans and Catholics in England and the United States, 
The reason of this nevessity is that we have so many things in common, and so 
many points of difference, that we cannot remain quiescent toward each other, ex- 
cept from isolation in distinct communities, or from mutual apathy to the inter- 
estsof Christianity. Forty years ago, * * the question of Catholicity had but 
little living and present interest for a Connecticut theologian, It was a queetion 
of by-gone ages and distant countries.” * * * “The Catholic religion was 
looked upon merely as the religion of a few poor immigrants, a bit of wreck from 
the institutions of the middle ages east on the New England shore-by the caprice 
ofthe waves. This habit of looking at the matter has remained to a great extent 
unchanged, on account of the almost complete social segregation of the rapidly in- 
creasing Catholic community. That it cannot remain unchanged, however, is evi- 
dent to every one. There are now fifty priests, one hundred congregations, four 
religious orders, and a population of 75,000, belonging to the Catholic Church in 
Connecticut, Although, therefore, isolation has rendered. the professors of the 
traditional religion of the State in a great measure indifferent to the religion of 
this new element in the population, thus far, it cannot continue.” * * * 
“The religious and moral doctrines and teachings of the pastors of one-fifth of the 
people of the State cannot be a matter ofindifference to any one who takes an in- 
terest in the religious and moral welfare of his fellow-citizens, It follows then, 
necessarily, that the leading clergy and theologians of the Congregational body in 
Connecticut must engage with great application and industry in the study of the 
Catholic system of doctrine and polity, not in second-hand works, but at the orig- 
inal and authentic sources. They must pay attention, also, to the cotemporary 
Catholic literature, both in the English and in foreign languages. Studying and 
thinking on these topics, they will necessarily write, speak, and converse upon 
them, and thus the same topics wil! engage the attention of all their brethren in 
the clerieal profession, and of the intelligent laity. We on our part cannot be in 
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different to anything written or spoken by men of learning and high position on 
the great topics of religion. Conse juently, we say, there must be controversy be- 
tween us.” pp. 104-106. 


These statements indicate a more than ordinary intelligence 
and thoughtfulness, and are well fitted to conciliate the respect- 
ful attention of Protestant readers. Having thus transferred 
them to our own pages, we might let them pass without com- 
ment; but at some points their suggestiveness will justify a 
more deliberate consideration. 

1, The “hierarchical principle” which the Anglicans and 
Romanists hold in common, brings those two parties intoa 
pretty close proximity of religious thought. Discussion be- 
tween those parties on the points which separate them from 
each other, begins and ends in a region quite foreign to our 
more Protestant habits of thinking. Therefore it is that wri- 
ters of the Anglo-Catholic school are often of very little use to 
us as guides or helps in the refutation of Romanism. Ques- 
tions about the validity of ordinations by English bishops and 
of sacraments administered by English priests—questions 
about the number of sacraments, whether they are seven or 
only two—questions abont the rights and powers of national 
churches as relative to the church catholic—questions about 
the ecumenical character and authority of the Tridentine Coun- 
cil—are not within the range of the difference between the 
Church of Rome and the churches of New England. The dif: 
ference between our Protestantism and the system which recog- 
nizes the chair of St. Peter as the center of Christian unity, is 
a difference about that far deeper and more vital question, 
“ What must I do to be saved?” On that question, as we may 
have occasion to show more at length in the progress of these 
remarks, the theology of Rome and that of New England are 
so far asunder, that, as the reviewer tells us, “ the interchange 
of thought between the two” is “ very difficult.” 

2. We concur with the reviewer in his expectation that 
“the leading clergy and theologians of the Congregational body 
in Connecticut ” (and of course in the United States generally), 
will give increased attention to the study of the Roman Cath- 
olic system. Indeed, they have already begun to do so—and 
that not very recently. From the time when Romanism began 
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to be known among us as a present reality instead of being 
known only in the remembrance and tradition of ancient con- 
flicts and sufferings—as represented in Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
or in the New England Primer, with its rude pictorial illustra- 
tion of “ Mr. John Rogers, the first martyr in Queen Mary’s 
reign,” burning at the stake, while his wife and children are 
looking on—we have had the same sort of interest in knowing 
what it is, that we have had in knowing what Unitarianism or 
Universalisin is, or what the Anglican Tractarianism is. Nor 
have we been altogether unmindful of the fact that even at 
Rome the nineteenth century is not the sixteenth; that the Ro- 
manism of to-day, especially in the United States, is not in all 
respects identical with that which Philip and the Duke of Alva 
attempted to impose upon the Netherlands; and that, there- 
fore, if we would know what the Roman Catholic thinking of 
Europe and America is to-day, we must become acquainted 
with it as it utters itself to-day in the living languages of Prot- 
estant nations, as well as of nations that acknowledge the 
claims of the Pope. Doubtless the Congregational pastors, 
and those of other Protestant churches, ought to be better in- 
formed than they are concerning the Roman Catholic system ; 
and those who are entrusted with the theological education of 
candidates for the ministry, might well do more than they are 
doing to make their pupils accurately acquainted, not only 
with what Romanism has been, but also with what it is. But 
we assure the reviewer that, in the theological seminaries and 
elsewhere, the questions between his system and ours are receiv- 
ing more and more attention, and are getting to be pretty fairly 
understood. 

8. “The almost complete social segregation ” of the Roman 
Catholics in New England, has been caused largely by influences 
which can hardly be permanent under our civil and social in- 
stitutions. Religious antipathies in this country are by no 
means what they are in Ireland. So long as the Roman Cath- 
olic population shall continue to be Irish rather than Ameri- 
can—foreigners in heart though naturalized in law—regarding 
themselves as citizens of an imaginary Irish republic about to 
be set up in “ the old country,” making our country the base 
of operations in the prosecution of their national hostilities 
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against Great Britain, and, by means of the political power 
with which their oaths of naturalization invest them, moving 
with steady pressure to involve their adopted country in a war 
which they can convert into a crusade for the chimera of Irish 
independence—they will continue to be inflamed with tradi- 
tionary resentments and hatreds, and it will be easy to keep up 
their “social segregation.” But there will surely be a change 
in this respect. After a while the descendants of the Irish em- 
igration will be not Irish but American ; and like the descend- 
ants of the Hollanders in New York, of the French in South 
Carolina, of the Palatine Germans along the Mohawk, of the 
Gaelic Highlanders in North Carolina and Georgia, of the 
Scotch-Irish in western Pennsylvania, and of the English in 
every State and Territory, they will recognize this as their na- 
tive and only country. Their birth and education as citizens 
of free and self-governed States, their patriotic sympathies, 
their participation in our national memories and hopes, their 
pride in the great names of our history (and why not in the 
Pilgrim Fathers, as well as in the heroes of the revolution ?) 
will identify them with our nationality. Ireland will be to 
them nothing more than what the kingdom of the Netherlands 
is to the De Witts, the Vermilyes, the Van Rensselaers, the 
Van Burens, and all our citizens with Batavian tames—or 
what old England is to us and to our friend the reviewer. 
Then the “ social segregation” of the Roman Catholics will be 
little more than that of the Protestant Episcopalians. It will 
be quite impossible for their clergy to guard them against the 
currents of thought and the surges of disputation sweeping 
around them. Who shall hinder them from reading, as other 
? people read, the newspapers, the magazines, and all the current 
popular literature? Their clergy, severed from all domestic 
relations, may still be a segregated class—in society but not of 
it; and “sisters of mercy,” in somber uniform, may still pace 
the streets on charitable errands, and return to their convent 
doors, without knowing any more about the questions that 
happen to be agitated in the outside world, than the outside 
world knows about life in the nunnery ; but the Roman Cath- 
olie population as a whole will share in the common life and 
thinking of the American people. Some of them, if the dogma 
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of transubstantiation is debated, or the theory of justification 
before God, or the alleged efficacy of priestly absolution, will 
not only read what is published on one side, but will also 
know something of what is maintained on the other side— 
something of the faith in which neighbors of theirs are living 
whose lives are indisputably holy—something of what the wor- 
ship is which such neighbors offer to God—something of what 
the gospel is as preached from Protestant pulpits. In that 
new condition of affairs, fresh controversy between Romanism 
and Evangelical Protestantism will follow of course, and the 
arguments on each side will find some readers and some 
thoughtful attention on the other side. Doubtless the reviewer 
is even now expecting that if the discussion to which he invites 
us shall proceed, some lay readers of the “‘ Catholic World” will 
read also what we may say in the “ New Englander.” 

Assuming, now, that there is to be a new discussion of the 
main differences between the Roman Church and the churches 
of New England, we proceed to the reviewer’s representation 
of what the discussion, or (as he calls it) controversy, ought to 
be in its aim and spirit on both sides. Having disavowed all 
“desire for a polemical controversy ;” and having affirmed 
that he has no wish “ to see the Catholic and Protestant pulpits 
waging a theological artillery duel against each other, or a vi- 
olent strife for mastery, with all the bitter hostile feelings 
which it engenders, inaugurated between the Catholic and 
Protestant portions of the population ;” he tells us that the 
purpose of the Article before us is to bring forward certain con- 
siderations tending in an entirely opposite direction. He de- 
sires “ to forestall controversy of the sort alluded to, and to point 
out what [he conceives] to be the true spirit and manner in 
which both sides should approach the subject of the differences 
which unhappily divide us.” With such words before us it 
would be ungenerous on our part to distrust his profession, or 
not to recognize his good intention. He shall show in his own 
way what sort of a discussion he proposes: 

“There are two ways in which we may carry on controversy. One way is, 
for each side to place its own exclusive truth and right in the strongest light, to 


affirm its doctrines in its own peculiar phraseology in the most positive and dog- 
matic manner, and to take a position as far remote from that of the other side, 
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and as unintelligible to its opponents as possible; moreover, to take the worst 
and most unfavorable view possible of the doctrines and positions of the other 
side, and to impute to them all the most extreme consequences of their principles 
which seem to ourselves to follow logically from them. 

“ Another way, is to conduct controversy, not from the two opposite extremes 
of doctrine, where the difference is widest and most palpable, but from those 
middle terms in which both parties agree, and in relation to which they are in- 
telligible to each other. From these middle terms we may proceed to the ex. 
tremes, and thus endeavor to settle the points in which we differ, by the aid of 
those in which we agree. The points of difference also, may be perhaps reduced 
by mutual explanations, and a substantial agreement be proved to exist in some 
doctrines where there is an apparent contradiction in the terms used to express 
them.” p. 106. 


There is more of the same sort further on. We transcribe 
it here for the sake of showing what seems to be the truly 
catholic spirit of the writer—catholic in our sense of the word, 
a sense which differs from that of Romanism and Anglicanism 
on the one hand, and from that of Indifferentism on the other. 
In a tone very unlike that of the writer on the “ Philosophy of 
Conversion,” he says, 

“‘ We have no just reason for regarding the original colonists [of Connecticut] 
as formal heretics or schismatics, and even jess reason for including the subse- 
quent generations in that category. All who have lived and died in that faith 
wkich worketh by charity we acknowledge as the children of God, and our 
brethren in Jesus Christ. Those now living who have this fides formata, are 
spiritually united to the Holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints.” 
p. 111, 


Without undertaking to define exactly the import of the 
qualifying word formal in the phrase “formal heretics or 
schismatics,” we may say that we understand the writer as in- 
tending to admit, explicitly, the essentially Christian character 
of the New England fathers, and of all who in succeeding gen- 
erations have been followers of their faith, Whatever may 
have been the faults of those good men—from whom his lineage 
is derived as well as ours—he does not regard them as having 
denied the faith, or as having separated themselves from spirit- 
ual communion with that holy and universal church of Christ, 
which is one in all lands and throngh all the ages. Not deny- 
ing that some traits of heresy and of schism may be justly im- 
puted to them, he would have us understand that he regards 
those traits as accidental rather than essential to their charac- 
ter. We make this paraphrase or explanation, not for the sake 
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of forcing upon his words the best construction which they can 
be made to bear, but only for the sake of fixing attention upon 
what is to us his obvious meaning. If we have misunderstood 
him, he will explain himself, no doubt, zsore accurately. 
Meanwhile he has more to say with the same intention : 


“We repeat, therefore, once more, that the proper basis on which we may 
confer together concerning the faith, is to be found in those doctrines in which 
we agree, and not in those in which we differ. We may not make a positive 
judgment in regard to the interior and subjective relation of individuals toward 
God or the true Church of God. We leave that to him who is the only judge of 
hearts and consciences. We are sure of this, however, that we are bound to cul- 
tivate the spirit of Christian charity toward those who profess allegiance to our 
common Lord, to the utmost possible extent. This charity forbids us to make 
an arrogant and harsh judgment that they are en masse, and by the simple fact 
of their outward profession, aliens ‘from the household of faith, or that any par- 
ticular individual is so, unless he makes it plainly manifest in his conduct.” 


On our part, we heartily accept and reciprocate these kind 
words and charitable professions. As our thoughts run back 
along the course of the reviewer’s personal history to the days 
when his tottering baby stejis were sometimes upheld by the 
hand that is now writing these lines—as we think of the family 
in which he was born, of the prayers that were breathed over 
his cradle, of his bright childhood, of the changes that have . 
passed over him—as we think of what his saintly mother and 
his great-hearted father hoped when they said to each other 
and to God, “ What manner of child shall this be?” and com- 
pare their hopes with what his actual career has been—it is a 
sad feeling that comes over us. We are quite sure that he has 
fallen into lamentable errors—that his capacities of affection 
and his intellectual gifts have never had their best and highest 
development—that he has strangely misunderstood the gospel 
of Christ, and in his personal reception of it has overlaid it 
with traditions and dogmas at war with its divine simplicity— 
that his career, from the day when he became an Episcopalian 
to this day, has been, with all its logical consistency, and all 
its ascetic enthusiasm, one great mistake; but far be it from 
us, very far, to utter any censorious judgment on his internal 
character, or his spiritual relation to the communion of the 
saints. “To his own master he standeth or falleth,” and why 
may we not add, “ Yea, he shall be holden up, for God is able 
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to make him stand.” So of others, whose intellectual and 
esthetic idiosyneracies have led them in the same path with 
him, and of many more whose training from infancy has taught 
them to abhor the name of Protestant—far be it from us to 
pronounce any rash or unkind judgment upon them. Let us 
not dare to say that any individual man who believes what 
Fenelon believed, and worships in the forms in which Fenelon 
sought access to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is fatally 
wrong, unless, in a life of selfishness and unbelief, he makes it 
plain that his heart is not right in the sight of God. 

Our reviewer goes still farther by way of clearing the field 
for the amicable controversy which he proposes. He lays 
down a quite respectable platform on which, he thinks, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants can stand together, and can in some 
sort work together for common interests : 


“ We are agreed on both sides that we are responsible to God for our beliet, 
and bound, as teachers and theologians, to study conscientiously the truths of 
the divine revelation, We have also a common interest in endeavoring to come 
to an agreement, so far as this is necessary in order to establish unity of faith and 
of ecclesiastical fellowship.” * * * “We shall agree that it is our common 
interest to defend the authenticity and inspiration of all those books of Holy 
Scripture which we revere in common as canonical, and the historic truth of the Mo. 
saic and Evangelical records against infidel rationalism. Also, to solve the difficul- 

_ ties raised by modern science in relation to the harmony between rational and re- 
vealed truth. Also, to preserve the faith of the people in the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, and other doctrines which we bold in common, and which are strongly 
attacked by many popular preachers and writers in New England. Also, to 
counteract the tendency to indifferentism and apathy in regard to religion which 
is s0 common. Also, to take all possible means to bring the mass of the people 
under the influence of the spiritual and moral truths of the gospel. Also, to 
protect the Christian ordinance of marriage from being to a great extent sub- 
verted by the practice of divorce. Also, to suppress intemperance, licentious- 
ness, and immoralities destructive of the well-being of society. Also, to protect 
the religious liberties and rights of all religious societies, and the property which 
is devoted to religious, charitable, and scientific purposes. Also, to do all in our 
power to blend the various elements of the population into one homogeneous 
body, and to educate them in an enlightened and devoted attachment to the 
political principles of the founders of the State.” pp. 111, 112. 


In another place, he says, 


“In point of fact, these terms of agreement are numerous, and include the most 
fundamental articles of the Catholic faith, The Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
redemption, original sin, the regenerating, sanctifying grace of the Holy Spirit, 
the resurrection and eternal life; the necessity of repentance for sin, and of good 
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works, the canonicity of the principal books of the Old Testament, and of all 
those of the New Testament, their divine inspiration, the obligation of believing 
all the truths revealed by God, even if they are super-intelligible mysteries, on 
the motive of the divine veracity ; these are all doctrines and principles in which 
there is a substantial agreement.” pp. 106, 107. 


Where, then, is the disagreement? Our friend attempts no 
formal answer to this question. In the Article before us, he 
hardly swerves from the one aim of making the disagreement 
as little as possible. Yet he cannot refrain from touching two 
points on which the parties differ; though he endeavors to 
show that even on those points the difference is by no means so 
great as it seems to be. Those two points are, in fact, the same 
with those to which the former writer in the Catholic world 
directed our attention when he told us that “ Protestantism, so 
far as it is a system, is based upon two principles, from which 
have been developed all ite influence and power, and to which 
may be traced the numerous and immeasurable evils whereof, 
for many ages, it has been the fruitful source.” “New Eng- 
lander,” Jan., 1867, p. 120. Roman Catholics differ from Con- 
gregationalists in regard to the way in which a sinner is justi- 
fied before God, and in regard to the authority of the church, 
as a visible and organized corporation, to determine what shall 
be received as the word of God. 

Much of what the reviewer says on the second of these two 
points, seems like an endeavor to obviate and explain 
away soine of the imprudent expressions in the essay on the 
philosophy of conversion. Having distinguished between dif- 
ferent sorts of conversion, and having shown, in his own 
way (very unlike that of the former writer), that the conver- 
sion of a truly Christian Protestant to Romanism, though 
called by the same name, is not at all the same interior or sub- 
jective change with the conversion of an irreligious man to a 
penitent and believing life, he finds occasion to show what is, 
and what is not the authority claimed by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and conceded to it by its faithful members. We do 
not propose to discuss that subject with him just now; but, 
before we pass to the other topic, we pause to ascertain, if we 
can, from his statements, what the doctrine is which he pro- 
poses to assert and establish in the desired discussion. We are 
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not sure that we understand all his attempted distinctions and 
explanations. 

He tells us that the subjective change which takes place in 
a devont Protestant when converted to the Roman Catholic 
Church, “is not a transfer of mental allegiance from the word 
of God to the arbitrary, irresponsible dictation of a hierarchy.” 
This sounds plausibly ; it is a denial of something; but let us 
ascertain, if we can, what is denied. In the next sentence we 
are told that the change “is simply an increased intelligence 
of the actual contents of the word of God, and of the nature of 
the medium through which the knowledge of that word is 
transmitted.” According to this writer then (and here surely 
we cannot misunderstand him) there is in such a conversion 
no “transfer of mental allegiance from the word of God” to 
anything else. The supposed convert, after his conversion, 
just as before, recognizes no authority in religion superior to 
the word of God. But what is the meaning of that phrase, 
“the word of God?” The reviewer knows what that phrase 
means as commonly used by Protestants; and that to them 
that phrase is a synonym for “the inspired Scriptures.” We 
cannot think that, writing for Protestant readers, he intended 
to use a phrase which they would understand in one way while 
he might construe it in another way. Did he mean then to 
have us belive that in the supposed conversion there is no 
“transfer of mental allegiance” from the inspired Scriptures 
to anything else? Did he mean to say that the change in 
question is “simply an increased intelligence of the actual 
contents of the inspired Seriptures, and of the nature of the 
medium through which the knowledge of the Scriptures is 
transmitted?” Our impression is that he uses the phrase 
(certainly without any intentional equivocation) in the broader 
sense which has become more familiar tohim. We therefore un- 
derstand him as saying that, in the supposed conversion, there 
is no transfer of mental allegiance from the word of God ; that 
the devout Protestant and the devout Romanist both honor the 
word of God as the supreme authority in religion; but that 
the convert, while a Protestant, had only an imperfect intelli- 
gence of what the word of God is, erroneously assuming it fo 
be nothing else than the inspired Scriptures, till, in his con- 
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version to Romanism, he learned to recognize the traditions and 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church as being also, and no 
less than the Bible itself, the word of God. Evidently we may 
save much ink and paper, and avoid the waste of some valu- 
able time, by postponing the discussion, so far as we are con- 
cerned, hoping that the reviewer will kindly explain his state- 
ment. 

We hope he will also take the trouble to show us, a little 
more clearly, whether, after all, he means to deny that in the 
supposed conversion there is a “transfer of mental allegi- 
ance,” if not from the word of God, at least from something, to 
the “dictation of a hierarchy ;” or whether he does not him- 
self regard and describe the conversion as consisting essen- 
tially in the fact that the convert yields his mental allegiance 
thenceforward to the dictation of the hierarchy which has its 
center at Rome, and to which every true convert, from the 
time of his conversion, is related through a confessor or spirit- 
ual director. As we scan the phraseology of his denial, we 
observe the apparently superfluous words “ arbitrary and irre- 


sponsible ;” and we cannot but ask whether these two words 


were put in to bear the stress of the denial. If he really 
means to deny nothing more than that the dictation of the 
hierarchy is “arbitrary aud irresponsible,” we need not stop 
at present to maintain what he denies. 

On another page he repeats that denial, setting it forth 
with amplification : 


“ The notion of Catholics being subject to an arbitrary authority of the hier- 
archy or the pope to impose whatever articles or belief they may choose, is a 
pure misapprehension. The church is a witness to the doctrines and facts once 
for all revealed at her original foundation. These doctrines and facts are on 
record. The testimony of the church in regard to them has been publicly given, 
and she cannot retract her testimony without manifestly falsifying her claim to 
be an infallible witness. Asa judge of controversies, she can only judge of con- 
troversies relating to these very facts and doctrines. These judgments, once 
given, are irrevocable. They have been already pronounced respecting all the 
great facts and doctrines of Christianity, and are on record. One who submits 
to these judgments knows to what heis submitting. The synopsis of all Cath- 
olie doctrine is given to him in the decrees of the Council of Trent. Since that 
Council there has been but one definition of faith made, and that was the defini- 
tion of a doctrine already universally believed before it was defined. The notion 
that a Catholic is subject to capricious, arbitrary, and unlimited decrees binding 
his faith is altogether chimerical. There is no room for further definitions except 
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in regard to certain theological questions relating to doctrines already defined, 
and the practice of the church has proved how slow she is to limit the liberty of 
opinion in the schools by a final decision of questions of thiskind. The argument 
from the tyrannical nature of church authority is therefore a mere begging of the 
question in dispute between Catholics and Protestants. If the church, as Catholics 
define the church, be not infallible, her judicial decisions of doctrine are tyran- 
nical. If she is infallible, they are not, and do not enslave either faith or rea- 
son, It is no tyranny over faith to make known with unerring certainty what 
God has revealed, or what is a deduction from what he has revealed. It is no 
tyranny over reason to furnish it with certain universal principles and indisput- 
able data from which to make its deductions, The only real question, therefore, 
respects the infallibility of the chureh.” pp. 110, 111. 

Just now, as we have said, we are not arguing against the 
reviewer's doctrine of church authority, but only endeavoring 
to ascertain, clearly and exactly, what his doctrine on that 
subject is, as he understands it, and as he expects to assert and 
prove it. With this view, and for the sake of obtaining any 
further explanations which he may choose to offer, we subjoin 
to the passage just quoted a few notes and queries. 

1. We do not know what occasion our friend has to take so 
much pains in refutation of “the notion of Catholics being 
subject to an arbitrary authority of the hierarchy or the Pope 
to impose whatever articles or belief they may choose,” or “ to 
capricious, arbitrary, and unlimited decrees.” Certainly we 
have committed ourselves to no such position. 

2. Certain limitations of the power which the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is supposed to have over its members and sug- 
gested by the reviewer. (1.) The Church is a witness only to 
certain doctrines and facts which were revealed long ago, 
which are on record, and in regard to which her testimony has 
already been given. (2.) The Church having once testified ona 
given point, “ cannot retract her testimony,” nor contradict it, 
“ without manifestly falsifying her claim to be an infallible 
witness.” (3.) “As a judge of controversies she can only 
judge of controversies relating to those very facts and doc- 
trines ” on which her testimony has already been given. 
(4.) In the decrees of the Council of Trent, and of preceding 
councils, the Church acting as judge of controversies has 
given judgment “respecting all the great facts and doctrines 
of Christianity,” and has summed up “all Catholic doctrine ” 
into one synopsis. (5.) The decrees of the Council of Trent 
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are so near to being a finality that the power of the church to 
make new definitions that shall be “ of faith,” is very much 
limited, only one such definition, and that “the definition of a 
doctrine already universally believed before it was defined,” 
having been made later than those decrees, and there being 
“no room for further definitions except in regard to certain 
theological questions already defined.” If we misunderstand 
the reviewer in regard to these limitations or supposed limita- 
tions of church authority, we cannot doubt that he will correct 
our error. 

8. Some readers will naturally inquire what the church is, 
for which this infallibility is claimed, and which is always to 
overrule the private judgment of the supposed convert? The 
reviewer tells them “that the bishop who occupies the See of 
Peter, together with his colleagues, constitutes the ecclesia 
docens, the teaching church.” But that bishop is a great way 
off, and his colleagues (or brother bishops), without whom he 
is not the ecclesia docens, are dispersed over the whole earth. 
What then, or who, is the ecclesia docens to the individual in- 
quirer at Chicago or at San Francisco? Assuming that in 
some way he has ascertained to his own satisfaction that Pope 
Pius IX. is at present “the bishop who occupies the See of 
Peter,” how is he to come into communication with that far- 
away bishop and his colleagues? “The infallible church,” 
says the reviewer, “ has proclaimed her doctrine in the decrees 
of the Council of Trent.” But how can the individual in- 
quirer avoid the necessity of putting his own private judg- 
ment to the task of interpreting and understanding those de- 
erees? Can he have any satisfactory or-sure communication 
with the infallibility of the church, otherwise than through 
the mediation of the individual priest to whom he commits 
the guidance of his soul? Is not that individual priest, for all 
practical purposes, the ecclesia docens to that individual 
disciple ? 

If we know ourselves, it is in no caviling temper that we 
call for a clearing of the question before the beginning of any 
argument on this topic. Is church authority, as Roman Cath- 
olies understand it, really hedged about with the limitations 
suggested by our friend the reviewer? Outside of those limi- 
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tations is there an inviolable liberty of inquiry and of private 
judgment? Is it admitted distinctly that the infallibility of 
the church exhansted itself, or at least almost exhausted itself, 
in the decrees of the Council of Trent, so that if we accept 
those decrees we encounter only a slight hazard of being re- 
quired to accept anything not yet decided? Is the body of 
Roman Catholic doctrine now so completed and rounded, that 
no considerable addition to it is to be expected in all coming 
time? Whois to judge whether, in any instance hereafter, 
the region sacred to freedom of inquiry and opinion is in- 
vaded? For example, it has been decided of late, by “ the 
bishop who occupies the See of Peter, together with his col- 
leagues,” that Mary, the mother of Jesus, was conceived with- 
out sin, that she might be the sinless mother of a sinless child; 
but, we believe, the infallibility of the church has not yet 
decided that the mother of Mary was, nor that she was not 
conceived without sin. There is room then, as yet, for a de- 
vout Roman Catholic to entertain the pious opinion that the 
mother of the blessed virgin, as well as the blessed virgin her- 
self, came into being by an immaculate conception. That 
opinion, as yet, is within the region where every man may 
think and judge for himself without impiety, if only he is 
guided by the Scriptures, the Council of Trent, and sound 
reason. But if the immaculate conception of St. Anneshould 
begin to commend itself to the faithful as a pious opinion sus- 
tained by probable evidence, is there anything to restrain the 
ecclesia docens from pronouncing an infallible jadgment upon 
it? In the nature of the case, must not the infallibility of 
the church, wherever lodged, be as boundless as the range of 
human thought, and as enduring as time? Remember we are 
not arguing against the principle of church authority. We 
are only inquiring what the principle is, and what is the bear- 
ingof it on the individual disciple. Nor are we declaiming 
against any alleged tyranny of the Pope or of the Roman 
Church. If the decisions of ecclesiastical authority are infal- 
libly true, the thought of any tyranny in them is absurd. 
What we ask is that before the question of church authority 
shall begin to be argued, it may be disentangled, and a clear 
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statement made of the position which our friends of the “ Cath- 
olic World” undertake to maintain. 

Turning now from the question of church authority, we 
meet the other cardinal difference between the two systems. 
Everybody knows that from the day when Luther nailed his 
theses to the door of the church in Wittenburg, and even 
from the earlier day when Luther’s own soul, after long groping 
in darkness, found the peace and freedom which the gospel 
offers, the doctrine concerning the justification of a sinner be- 
fore God has been, more than any other doctrine, the point at 
which the Roman Catholic system of religion and the Protes- 
tant system separate. The difference between the two systems 
at this point may be overlooked, may be misunderstood, may 
be so represented as to seem quite unimportant; but it is like 
the difference between two diverging lines at the point of their 
intersection. The angle measures just as many degrees in the 
moment of divergence as at the remotest circumference. 
Doubtless a believer in Christ, the Lamb of God, may be jus- 
tified, and may be sanctified and saved, without being able to 
define the doctrine of justification correctly, and without being 
at all versed in the theology of the subject,—just as a drown- 
ing man may grasp a rope and be drawn to the shore without 
understanding the scientific principles involved in the opera- 
tion. Doubtless the soul, guided by the prevenient grace of 
God, may find in either system of doctrine (as a magnet finds 
iron among sand) those objective truths, so simple and so 
grand, which are the power of God to salvation. Yet, even 
in those whom God thus regenerates by the truth, the two 
divergent theories of Christianity, with their contrasted 
methods of preaching and pastoral teaching, produce two dif- 
ferent types of Christian experience and character. 

The reviewer touches the doctrine of justification in two 
separate portions of the Article before us; and in both places 
he endeavors to show that our doctrine and the doctrine pre- 
valent among Protestants in our age, is an approximation to 
the Roman Catholic doctrine on the same subject. We will 
not reply to him without first laying his statements fairly 
before our readers : 
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“The New Haven school has brought the Calvinistis doctrines, in those re. 
spects in which it has modified them, into a nearer approximation to the Cath. 
olie doctrines than they were before. In regard to the cardinal point of justifi- 
cation, the difference is really less than it would appear. Although, in the New 
Haven theology, faith is made to include what Catholics call the theological 
virtue of hope, yet it includes also that which we call faith, and which the 
Council of Trent defines to be the ‘root of all justification ;’ that is a firm, ex. 
plicit belief in those revealed truths which are necessary ex necessitate medii, 
and a belief at least implicit in all other revealed truths. As [the writer in the 
‘ New Englander ’] says, it is held that faith, in order to justify, must be accom- 
panied by charity, or the love of God. It is our opinion, therefore, that the 
New Haven divines really hold that it is fides formata, or faith informed and 
vivified by love, which justifies, and that this doctrine is practically preached by 
the Congregational clergy generally. This is identically the Catholic doctrine. In 
this case and in others, the saying of the learned Déllinger is verified, that 
‘ Protestants and Catholics have theologically come nearer to each other.’” p. 107. 


Already it begins to be evident (and it will soon be much 
more evident) that the word “justification” and the word 
“faith ” are used by the reviewer in a sense quite different 
from that which they bear in the Protestant doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone. He himself implies this in his at- 
tempts to show that onr doctrine, though we put it in words 
which he repudiates, is essentially the same with that which 
he, as a Roman Catholic, holds and teaches. We withhold 
our comments that he may explain himself more at large: 


“In regard tojustification, the first writer [in the ‘ Catholic World"] asserts that, 
according to the Protestant doctrine, every man who believes he is saved by 
Christ, is by that sole belief united to the invisible church, which his opponent 
also vehemently denies. It is the original, genuine Lutheran doctrine, Sola 
fides formaliter justificat, Faith alone formally justifies, which is in question. We 
do not think [the writer in the ‘New Englander ’] either understands or believes 
this doctrine. The New England theology has from the beginning a character of 
its own, in which the subjective change called regeneration, a change of heart, or 
conversion, cousisting in an inward supernatural transformation cf the soul 
thongh the grace of the Holy Spirit, has been made very prominent. The 
Catholic formula, Fides, una cum aliis requisitis, dispositive justificat,—Faith, 
together with ether requisites, dispositively justifies, expresses better the spirit 
of this theology than the Lutheran formula, That the merits of Christ are the 
meritorious cause of justification is agreed upon by all parties. The exact sense 
of the Lutheran formula is difficult of apprehension and of expression in clear 
terms. As we understand it, itimports that the justification of the sinner, which 
is, inthis system, a mere forensic justification, and is from eternity objectively 
perfeet, is subjectively applied by an act of the mind firmly believing on Christ 
as the substitute and ransom of the particular person making this act. In the 
strict Calvinistic system, the doctrine that Christ redeemed only the elect is dis- 
tinctly made the basis of the doctrine of justification by faith alone. Saving faith, 
therefore, implies that Christ died for him in particular, and that consequently he 
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is entitled to the favor of God and eternal life, irrespective of his personal acts, 
although he cannot receive this favor or be prepared for the happiness of heaven 
without the gift of a grace which gradually sanctifies him. Fletcher of Madely, 
the great theologian of the Methodists, wrote most ably against this Solifidian 
system. It hasalso been strongly combated within the past few months by 
Dr. Young, of Edinburgh, It is our opinion that this doctrine tends to reduce 
religion to pure individualism, and thus to obliterate both dogma and church, It 
concentrates the method of salvation into a mental or spiritual act by which 
Christ is apprehended in the relation of Saviour. This act is supposed to be ex- 
cited by a supernatural inspiration of the Holy Spirit; but as there is no test by 
which the reality of the inepiration can be certainly verified, it reduces per- 
sonal religion to a subjective sentiment, A subjective personal trust in and affec- 
tion to Jesus Christ becomes, therefore, the principal mark of a Christian and of 
a member of the truechurch. All who have this ought, therefore, to fraternize 
and commune together.” p. 116. 


Such is the reviewer’s account of the Protestant doctrine 
concerning justification, and of the progress which modern 
Protestants, and especially those of the New England school, 
are supposed to have made, in that particular, toward the theo- 
logical system rejected by the reformers. While we acknowl- 
edge the courtesy with which he expresses himself, and his 
sincerity in professing to believe, not only with the learned 
Déllinger, that Roman Catholics and Protestants “ have theo- 
logically come nearer to each other,” bat also that the ‘ Cath- 
olic World ” and the “ New Englander” are theologically near 
enough to each other to join hands in an endeavor for a better 
understanding, in order to a closer approximation, we cannot 
admit that he has succeeded in representing with perfect accn- 
racy either our views of justification by faith, or the views 
generally accepted among evangelical Protestants. We mark 
some of the points in which, as it seems to us, he has missed 
his aim. 

1. He fails to vindicate the statement made by his collabo- 
rator, which was, that to “the church founded by our Lord,” 
the church invisible, “ every man who believes he is saved by 
Christ is by that sole belief united, whatever else his creed and 
religious observance may be.” Is this a fair way of stating 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, as that doctrine is 
held by evangelical Protestants? We do not intend just here 
to show what the Protestant doctrine is, and how it differs 
from that set forth by the Council of Trent; but we submit 
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that the ultra-Calvinistic doctrine of atonement provided only 
for the elect, with the corollary that therefore justification by 
faith implies a belief on the part of the person justified that he 
is one of the elect, onght not to be represented as identical 
with the doctrine held by evangelical Protestants. Everybody 
knows that according to the doctrine which evangelical Pro- 
testants everywhere hold and teach, a man may believe with 
the utmost assurance that he was from eternity divinely elected 
to salvation and is therefore saved by Christ, and not be justi- 
fied before God. 

2. The reviewer very justly says that, in the New England 
theology, “ the subjective change called regeneration, a change 
of heart, or conversion, has been made very prominent.” 
But surely the New England theology, whatever mistakes one 
writer or another may have made, has never fallen into the 
error of teaching that a sinner, instead of being justified by 
faith alone, is justified by regeneration, or by “an inward, 
supernatural transformation of the soul through the grace of 
the Holy Spirit.” Into whatever inaccuracies of phraseology 
any of our writers may have been betrayed, our theology has 
always distinguished between justification and sanctification— 
the one “an act of God’s free grace,” the other “a work of 
God’s free grace”—the one a divine absolution or acquittal, 
the other a divine renovation—the one an instantaneous change 
in the sinner’s relations to the condemning law and holy gov- 
ernment of God, the other a progressive change in the soul’s 
affections and habits. 

8. We are not aware—and in our judgment the reviewer ex- 
hibits no evidence tending to prove—that in defining or ex- 
plaining the faith by which a sinner is justified, “the New 
Haven school” has modified at all the doctrine commonly 
accepted in New England and represented (for example) in 
President Edwards's “ Discourse on justification by faith alone.” 
If, in the New Haven theology, the faith that justifies “is 
made to include what Catholics call the theological virtue of 
hope,” or in other words is the act of the sinner laying hold on 
the hope set before him and entrusting his soul to the Redeem- 
er of sinners, the same may be affirmed of all evangelical 
theology. To say that the fuith which justifies includes such 
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trust in Christ, is not so much our habit as to say that it ds 
trust, trust as distinguished from the merely intellectual belief 
of a proposition, personal trust in a personal Saviour. We 
love to say, “ God gave his only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth én (sis) him should not perish.” He that believeth 
on (sis) the Son hath everlasting life.” Yet the “ New England- 
er” did not say, in its article on the “ Roman Philosopher,” ex- 
actly what the reviewer understands it to have said. The 
proposition which we quoted from the Westminster Confession, 
“Faith receiving and resting upon Christ and his righteous- 
ness is the alone instrument of justification, yet it is not alone 
in the person justified, but is ever accompanied with all other 
saving graces, and is no dead faith, but worketh by love,’’—is 
not quite identical with the reviewer’s interpretation of it in 
these words, “ It is held that faith, a order to justify, must be 
accompanied by charity, or the love of God.” That phrase, 
“in order to justify,” betrays, to our thought, the unconscious 
influence of the Roman Catholic theory on the mind of the 
reviewer. Justification is by faith, not because the faith which 
justifies is accompanied by charity, nor because it is accompa- 
nied by all other saving graces, but simpiy because it is that 
mental act which embraces the justification so freely provided 
and offered in the infinite benignity of God. 

Sola fides formaliter justificat. This, says the reviewer, is 
the Lutheran formula, and he translates it, too literally tor the 
intelligence of any reader who needs a translation, “ Faith 
alone formally justifies.” Over against this he sets what he 
calls “the Catholic formula,” Fides, wna cum aliis requisitis, 
dispositive justificat ; and that he translates, with the same 
literality, “ Faith, together with other requisites, dispositively 
justifies.” As we understand those technical words of scho- 
lastic logic, “ formaliter” and “ dispositive,” the first formula 
may be paraphrased, “ Faith alone is the instrument or means 
of justification ;” and the second, “ Faith, conjoined with other 
requisites, is a preparation for justification.” With these two 
conflicting dogmas before us as a text, we will now attempt, 
for the consideration of the reviewer as well for the benefit of 
less learned readers, an exposition of what we understand 
to be the actual and irreconcilable difference between the 
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doctrine of justification by faith alone as held by evangelical 
Protestants, and the Roman Catholic doctrine of justification 
as defined by the Council of Trent. 

Perhaps there is no better way of showing what the evan- 
gelical doctrine is, than by recollecting how it entered into the 
religious experience of Luther. His experieace was by no 
means exceptional in this respect among his contemporaries. 
It is constantly paralleled in later times, whenever men who 
think that they must do something to make themselves better, 
or that, at least, they must in some way become better, be- 
fore they trust in Christ, are brought out of that bondage into 
the liberty of the sons of God. The Reformation, as we call 
it, grew out of the old question for which every theory of 
religion must offer a solution—the question of the jailor at 
Philippi, “‘ What must I do to be saved ?”—the question which 
old prophets met. and answered, “ Wherewith shall I appear 
before the Lord ?’—the question which burthened the soul in 
lands and ages that knew not Moses, “ How should man be 
just with God ?”—the question which will utter itself in one 
form or another wherever the soul awakes to the conscious- 
ness of sin. 

This question, long working in the depths of Luther’s great 
and earnest soul, crowding itself into his thoughts, especially at 
every alarm that roused his conscience, became more urgent 
when the sudden death of a fellow student and dear friend 
opened before his eyes, as it were, the gates of the infinite un- 
seen. This question haunted him in his studies, overshadowed 
his worldly hopes, filled him with anxious longings, and, at 
last, in a moment when he felt himself “encompassed with the 
anguish and terrors of death,” it swept away all the plan 
which he had marked out for himself in life. It was this 
question, for which he had not yet found the true and simple 
answer—it was the fever of his soul hungering after the assur- 
ance of peace with God—that took him from the university 
which he was beginning to adorn with the splendor of his intel- 
lectual powers, into a convent. The same fever burned with- 
in him there;—the penances and various discipline of his 
monastic life could not give him the peace he longed for. 
Some glimpses he caught of Christ as the Saviour of all men, 
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and especially of them who believe. Some guidance he had 
from souls that could say, “ Behold the Lamb of God,” but 
still his question was, How dare I believe in the favor of God, 
so long as my heart is not changed? By thisinward discipline 
God was preparing him to grasp the truth in its simplicity, 
and to learn what faith is, and how the just shall live by faith. 
It was a painful process, but the Holy Spirit was his teacher. 
His convent life, with its ascetic rigors, and his continued men- 
tal suffering, might have been fatal to him, had he not found 
at last the peace of God that passeth all understanding. And 
how did that peace come to him? He was lying in his cell, 
oppressed with sickness, with the sense of sin, and with the 
fear of death. An aged monk, whose heart was full of simple 
faith (for such monks there were before the Council of Trent, 
and such we trust there are to-day in places where Protestant 
antipathy would not expect to find them), came into that cell 
and spoke to him some words of fraternal kindness, com- 
mon-place, perhaps, but true. Luther opened his heart to the 
old man and told his fears and troubles. The old monk was 
not learned, he had no skill in casuistry and no familiarity 
with the hair-splitting logic of the schoolmen; he had little 
knowledge even of the Scriptures, but he knew the Apostles’ 
ereed, the traditional formula in which so many generations of 
believers had professed faith in Christ. To that simple “ form 
of saving words” he recalled the mind of the sufferer, and 
especially to the words, “I believe in the forgiveness of sins.” 
With those words came a ray of comfort. Why not? “J 
believe,” said Luther to himself, “ I believe in the remission of 
sins.” Whose sins? “ You must believe,” said the old man, 
“not only that David’s sins and Peter’s are forgiven—the 
devils also believe all that. God would have us believe that 
our sins are forgiven.” Thus Luther grasped the simple gospel 
of God’s free forgiveness. He trusted in a forgiving Ged. 
What else could he do in order to be forgiven? We give the 
story as it is commonly reported and believed among Protest- 
ants. If the reviewer or anybody else should say that it is all 
a myth,—no matter. Take it for myth, or take it for verita- 
ble history, it answers as an illustration. The question of its 
historic accuracy would be a side issue. 
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This, then, is what we mean when we speak of justification 
by faith alone. We say to the soul burthened by sin, God is 
in Chrigf, reconciling the world to himself—he is in Christ 
reconciling thee to himself; believest thou this? We say 
to that soul, It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners—it 
is a faithful saying and worthy of thine acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save thee; dost thou 
accept the faithful saying? The gospel which we hold is, 
* Let us come boldly to the throne of grace, that we may take 
hold of mercy (A«Supev fAsov) and find grace to help in time of 
need.” The mercy which God offers us is simply gratuitous, 
Justification, or the readjustment of our violated relation to 
the law and government of God, has been provided for us, 
and is ours, not if we will earn it—not if we will do some- 
thing towards making ourselves worthy of it—but simply 
if we will take it. The act of taking it—the trusting in it— 
the committing of the soul’s welfare to it—is faith; and thus 
it is that justification is by faith. The believing soul is of 
course, in one degree or another, penitent,—for there can be 
no acceptance of pardon when there is no sense and acknowl- 
ment of guilt, but it is the faith alone and not the penitence 
that justities. The believing sinner is of course a converted 
sinner,—for when he accepts the offered reconciliation, he is in 
the act of turning to God; but it is the faith alone, and not 
the conversion, that justifies. The believing soul, in that very 
act of trust, is already beginning to love God ; the faith is 
“ accompanied by charity ” and by “all other saving graces ;” 
it proves its genuineness by its continued effects on the heart 
and in the life; but it justifies simply as faith and not by vir- 
tue of its accompaniments or of its consequences. The faith 
itself is not without its moral quality ; but it justifies the sin- 
ner simply because it is the acceptance of a freely offered 
justification, and not because it is itself right and well-deserv- 
ing. All this is summed up in the phrase, Fides sola, non 
solitaria. Sinners are justified only by faith; but the faith 
which justifies is not alone in the person justified. 

If, now, we introduce into this simple conception of a free 
justification divinely prepared for every man who will accept 
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it as the method of his personal reconciliation to God, meta- 
physical speculations concerning God’s purpose of election, or 
if we mix it up with the narrow and anti-evangelical dogma 
of a limited atonement, we make an unnecessary as well as un- 
profitable complication of the whole matter. The fatalistic 
view of God’s eternal purpose has no more connection, logi- 
cally, with justification by faith than with justification by 
works. Assume the doctrine of predestination, or the doctrine 
of election, in whatever form of necessitarian philosophy ; and 
how can one doctrine of justification be deduced from it 
rather than another? If justification is by faith, and if, at the 
same time, only the elect can be justified, does it follow that 
only the elect can believe? Just so, if justification is by 
works, and if only the elect can be justified, it follows that 
only the elect can perform the works by which they are to 
be justified. Superadd to the doctrine of election in whatever 
version of it, the doctrine that the atonement is only for the 
elect, and the question whether justification is by faith alone 
or by works, remains just as it was. What has the breadth or 
narrowness of the atonement to do with the method of justifi- 
cation? Indeed, so far is the doctrine of a limited atonement 
from being either auxiliary to or dependent upon the doctrine 
of justification by faith, that it even embarrasses the preach- 
ing of that gospel which offers a free justification to be ac- 
cepted by faith or rejected by unbelief. The faith that justi- 
fies is not the unwarranted belief that I am one of the elect 
for whom alone there is forgiveness; it is rather the simple 
belief that there is pardon and help for all men, and therefore 
for me. 

Our friend, the reviewer, seems not to distinguish accurately 
between justification and the consciousness of justification—or 
between the ground and method of justification as a divine act 
on the one hand, and the evidence on the other hand that this 
or that individual has believed to the saving of the soul. 
Justification, in the Protestant sense, is an act of God, pardon- 
ing the sinner and accepting him as righteous on the ground 
of Christ’s mediation and atonement accepted by the believing 
soul. If I, as a sinner under condemnation, frankly commit 
myself to the mercy and power of a redeeming God, thus 
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fleeing for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before me, I am 
justified, God has received me as a forgiven child. If I am 
justified, I am in Christ and have begun to become a new 
creature. My justification being God’s act and not mine, is an 
object not of direct consciousness but of faith in God who 
justifieth. That faith is indeed “the alone instrument of 
justification ;” yet, if it is genuine, it is not alone in the pro- 
cess of my salvation. If it is genuine, it is accompanied by 
other saving though not justifying graces ; and so its genuine- 
ness is attested to my consciousness and to the charitable judg- 
ment of other men. The publican, who could only say, “ God 
be merciful to me a sinner,” was “justified ” in the sight of 
God rather than the Pharisee—justified not by his good works 
but by faith alone. Yet that justification was far from imply- 
ing that when he went down to his house, the faith which had 
said “ God be merciful,” might fail to give evidence of its own 
genuineness and of the relation which it had established be- 
tween his soul and the God of grace. We may use the story 
of the publican in the temple to illustrate Paul’s doctrine of 
justification by faith without works ; but if, in our thoughts, we 
follow that publican to his home and through the duties and 
changes of his subsequent life, the sequel to the story will 
illustrate the teaching of James. The works of that believing 
sinner, from the hour of his justification, are the effect and not 
the cause nor the instrument of his reconciliation to God, and 
he is justified by them only so far as they justify his faith by 
demonstrating its integrity and its vital efficacy. 

How then does the Roman Catholic doctrine of justification 
by works (or by faith and works) differ from the Protestant 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, as now held by evan- 
gelical divines of the New England school? The reviewer 
seems to think that the difference is not wide and may be 
diminished by explanation and a more accurate use of terms. 
We think, on the contrary, that explanation will expose the 
difference without removing it. Nevertheless we say, let us 
have the explanation with all explicitness and candor, and see 
what will come of it. For our part we will frankly state the 
difference as we understand it ; and, if we err in our represen- 
ation, let the reviewer help us with his better knowledge of 
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what Romanism is, as administered in these times and in this 
country. 

I, The difference between the two systems, on the subject 
in question, begins with a difference in regard to the idea of 
justification. Evangelical Protestants recognize a distinction 
between justification and sanctification. Roman Catholics 
disregard that distinction. Our doctrine uses the former word 
in a judicial or forensic sense, as signifying simply the com- 
plete forgiveness of a sinner, the removal or reversal of the 
sentence which the violated law of God records against him, 
the investing him, as it were, with a righteousness which is not 
his own, but which is as complete as if he had never sinned. This 
view of justification, as identical with “the forgiveness of sins” in 
the Apostles’ creed, is essential to the Protestant doctrine. But 
inthe Roman Catholic doctrine, the idea of justification is 
carefully blended with the idea of sanctification. In that 
theory there is no divine act which justifies the sinner, and, by 
the remission of forfeitures and penalties, puts him in the 
same relation to the divine government as if he had not sinned; 
bat instead of all that there is a divine process of justification 
making the sinner personally righteous. 

Il. This divergence of the twu systems becomes more con- 
spicuous when we observe their different modes of conceiving 
and representing the subjective condition on which justifica- 
tion depends. In the Protestant doctrine that condition is 
simply and specifically faith, or trust in God’s readiness to for- 
give sinners and save them from their sins—simply faith or 
the soul’s recognition and grasp of the revealed fact that God 
is in Christ reconciling the world to himselt, not imputing to 
men their trespasses. In the Roman Catholic doctrine the 
subjective condition—or rather the preparation for justifica- 
tion—is “faith with other requisites,” which other requisites 
may be described as a good and virtuous state of mind generally. 

III. But what is faith as related to justification? Here the 
two systems are still divergent from each other. When Pro- 
testants affirm that the actual and consummated pardon of an 
individual soul, as distinguished from the pardon provided for 
all and offered indiscriminately, is consequent upon faith, they 
use the word to signify a specific act of faith, the act in which 
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the soul accepts God’s mercy. But in the Roman Catholic 
doctrine, faith is a belief of revealed propositions—an intel- 
lectual recognition of truth—in a word, orthodoxy rather than 
a personal trust in a personal Saviour. Thus the reviewer 
says, “ That which we call faith, and which the Council of 
Trent defines to be the ‘ rout of all justification,’” is “a firm, 
explicit belief in those reveated truths which are necessary ee 
necessitate medii, and a belief at least implicit in all other re- 
vealed truths.” p. 107. Should it be said that this is only a 
difference in the use of terms, we answer, that it is not sucha 
difference as can be removed by mutual explanation merely, 
It is a difference about the meaning of the Scriptures in the 
answer which they give to a sinner who asks, “ What must I 
do to be saved ?” 

IV. Of course the difference between the two systems be 
comes more conspicuous when we inquire what the connection 
is between faith and justification. Protestantism makes faith 
the instrument merely of justification, having its efficacy only 
in that it is receptive of God’s mercy and of the offered recon- 
ciliation—as when a drowning man grasps the friendly rope 
that draws him to the land. Romanism, on the other hand, 
resolves the justifying quality of faith into the moral excel- 
lence belonging to it or accompanying it; so that, in that the 
ory, faith does not justify simply as faith, but only as “ fides 
Sormata, or faith informed and vivified by love”—faith “ ac 
companied by charity or the love of God.” 

V. On the question, “ How am I to know that I am justi- 
fied ’” the two systems are hardly less at variance. Without 
inquiring, at present, what Luther taught, or Calvin, on this 
point, or what strength of expression has been used in the 
heats of controversy and the fervors of enthusiasm, we may 
best contribute our quota to the mutual explanation proposed 
by the reviewer, if we simply state our own view, which we 
assume to be the view now commonly accepted among Pro- 
testants generally, and among orthodox Congregationalists in 
particular. We might content ourselves with a reference to 
what is said about the “ assurance of grace and salvation” by 
the authors of the Westminster Confession (ch. xviii), for we 
believe that the considerate and discriminating statements of 
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that chapter would be not less satisfactory to Methodist Ar- 
minians than to Presbyterian Calvinists. But for the sake of 
freshness in the representation of a living belief, we will state 
our view, freely though not carelessly, in our own way. 

1. There is an element of assurance in the very idea of 
that faith which is “the alone instrument of justification.” 
Protestantism says, with the Apostle Paul, “ Being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; by whom also we have access into this grace wherein 
we stand; ard [by whom] we rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God.” It says, “God commendeth his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us: much 
more then, being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him ; for if, when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, much more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.” In proportion 
to the simplicity of faith—fixing the soul’s attention upon the 
object of faith, God’s redeeming love and power—there is as- 
surance init. The believer, intent on the object rather than 
the act of faith, can say, “I know in whom [4] I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against that day.” 

2. A justifying faith then, being simply the free acceptance 
of an offered justification, or the soul’s reliance on the Saviour, 
is, in its own nature, and in proportion to its vividness, an assur 
ance of forgiveness. But when the believer’s attention is 
fixed on his own act of faith instead of resting simply on the 
object of faith, his thoughts have passed into another field of 
thought ; for to believe in Christ is one thing, and to believe 
that I believe in him is quite another thing. In that new fie!d 
of thought, the question is not, “ Do I know in whom I have 
believed ?” but, rather, “Do I know that I have believed in 
him,”—not, “ Is he able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him?’ but, rather, “ Have I committed it unto him ?” 
We do not imply that this introverted action of the mind is 
not sometimes a duty, but we do say that the attitude of the 
mind looking into itself and analyzing its own consciousness, 
is very unlike the attitude of the mind looking to Christ and 
simply believing on him. A simple-minded Christian who 
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never read Edwards on the Affections, and who has never 
learned to distinguish between the objective and the subjective, 
may sometimes enjoy an assurance of personal justification 
which a little more knowledge of how deceitful the heart is 
would seriously impair, 

3. Yet it does by no means follow that the simple-minded 
believer is mistaken in his assurance. The faith which justi- 
fies may and should attest the justification, not merely by the 
direct consciousness of believing, but, also, by the conscious- 
ness of effects which follow in the interior life. Thought, sen- 
sibility, and will are changed ; the entire character is created 
anew, in consequence of that change in the relation of the soul 
to God. Faith, embracing the gospel, puts its offer of mercy, 
its promises of grace for help in time of need, to the test of ex- 
periment. In the first act of faith there is the beginning of 
Christian experience. Believing in Christ is really in some 
sort hoping in Christ, and such “ hope maketh not ashamed be- 
cause the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us.” God’s gracious work of sane- 
tification begins with his gracious act of justification ; and that 
work, in its progress, manifests itself in the principles and 
habits, in the aspirations and affections, in the illumination and 
intuitions, and even in the conflicts of the new life. The Scrip- 
tures abound in references to this testimony of God within us. 
“ We have received not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit 
which is of God, that we may know the things that are freely 
given to us of God.” ‘ Hereby know we that we dwell in him 
and he in us, because he hath given us of His Spirit.” “Ye 
have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear ; but ye 
have received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, 
Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that 
we are the children of God.” “ We trusted in Christ in whom 
ye also trusted, after ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of 
your salvation: in whom also, after ye believed, ye were 
sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise which is the earnest of 
our inheritance until the redemption of the purchased pos- 
session.” 

Our Protestantism holds that this is what every believer 
should attain to—the sana mens in corpore sano being pre 
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supposed. Some consciousness of reconciliation to God is im- 
plied in the consciousness of believing, for the believing is the 
soul’s acceptance of an offered reconciliation. But our con- 
sciousness in such a matter is not infallible, for the heart is 
deceitful and may have trusted in itself, or in some dream, 
instead of trusting simply in the gospel. It may be obscured 
by some false notions that becloud the mind. It may be im- 
perfect and uncertain through the feebleness of the soul’s grasp 
in taking hold of the gospel. The direct testimony of con- 
scionsness—the witness of our spirit that we are children of 
God—needs to be confirmed by another witness. That other 
witness is God himself, giving us grace to help in time of need, 
performing within us the work of our salvation from sin by the 
promised Holy Spirit, shedding abroad His love in our hearts, 
and teaching us to love the brethren, or, in other words, to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. Thus the Spirit itself beareth wit- 
ness with our Spirit. Thus the believer, being confirmed 
in Christ, is anointed with an unction from the Holy One, is 
sealed as an accepted servant of God, and receives the earnest 
of the Spirit as the first installment of the boundless inheritance 
secured to him. 

If now the reviewer thinks he can show that all this is pretty 
nearly the same thing with the gospel according to the Coun- 
cil of Trent, we hope he will try. For our part we are quite 
willing to learn what Romanism is in this respect. How is it 
that, under the systein of justification by one’s own meritorious 
works, a sinner can attain to a comfortable assurance of his 
own justification? Ifthe righteousness which God has provided 
for me is not enough, but must be supplemented by some right- 
eousness of my own, how can I ever know that I am justified ? 
If the Tridentine theory of Christianity is the true theory, how 
can it be said to believers, “ Ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear, but ye have received the spirit of adop- 
tion, whereby we cry Abba, Father?” If the reviewer shall 
see fit to pursue the discussion which he has opened, we trust 
he will take pains to show that the system which makes justifi- 
cation by works one of its cardinal doctrines, is not character- 
ized necessarily, nor in fact, by the spirit of fear rather than of 
hope and joy, and that the “good works” which it demands 
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and inspires are not like the tasks performed by a slave, but 
are the free obedience of filial love. 

The notion of a sacramental justification, which is commonly 
regarded as an essential element in the Roman Catholic theory, 
has no place in the reviewer’s representation of the subject, 
and therefore we have not introduced that topic into the re- 
marks which we have offered concerning the difference be- 
tween his doctrine and our own. Yet on that topic much 
explanation will be necessary, before those who intelligently 
hold the Protestant doctrine can be brought to believe that it 
does not diverge very widely from Romanism. In the decrees 
of the Council of Trent, it is declared that the “ instrumental 
cause ” of justification is “ the sacrament of baptism which is 
the sacrament of faith.” The distinction, at this point, be- 
tween the two systems, is not easily explained away. Accord- 
ing to the Council of Trent, faith is only part of the preparation 
for justification. According to Protestant orthodoxy, faith is 
the soul’s reception of justification. The instrument of justi- 
fication, says Rome, is baptism. “ Faith,” responds the Re- 
formed theology, “is the alone instrument of justification.” 
“For those who fall into sins after baptism,” says the Council 
of Trent, “Christ has instituted the sacrament of penance.” 
The doctrine of justification by baptism is not complete with- 
out a doctrine of relief from recontracted guilt by “ sacramental 
confession” and “sacerdotal absolution,” and then follows a 
necessity of “satisfaction by fastings, alms, prayers, and other 
pious exercises of the spiritual life.” We offer no argument 
here against the Roman Catholic institution of the confes- 
sional, nor against the doctrines on which it rests. We only 
wait for explanations which may show that in this respect the 
Roman Catholic theory of the way to be saved has been mis- 
understood by Protestants. 

If we are not mistaken, our readers have already observed 
that we are not writing polemically, with victory for our aim. 
We meet the reviewer, according to his invitation, amicably, 
and with a view to ascertain whether any conciliation is possi- 
ble between Roman Catholics and evangelical Congregational- 
ists. Therefore we will frankly say, not fearing any advantage 
which he, as a disputant, may gain by the concession, that, 
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as a matter of history, Protestantism has not constantly and 
universally maintained its own distinctive doctrine of justifi- 
eation by faith alone, with due clearness of intelligence, nor 
proclaimed it with due persistency. It was the mission of the 
great Reformers to recover and republish the original “ good 
news” [siayyéAuv] in its simplicity, “to wit, that God is in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them.” But it must be confessed that Prot- 
estantism, as actually held, has often been something else than 
simply evangelical, something quite unlike the simplicity of 
the “good news” originally proclaimed by the Apostles and 
recovered and republished by the Reformers. Some, instead 
of holding clearly that faith justifies simply by consenting to 
the offered reconciliation, have seemed rather to hold that 
faith justifies because it is repentance or because it is to be 
productive of good works; and thus they have turned the 
attention away from faith as mere confidence in a redeeming 
God to the moral quality of the faith as related to an antece- 
dent repentance and to consequent newnesss of heart and life. 
In proportion as any have fallen into this way of thinking, 
they have gone back toward the Roman doctrine that justifica- 
tion is by faith and works, or rather that faith is the root of 
all justification, inasmuch as it is the root of all good works. 
Others, insisting (as they ought to insist) on the necessity of a 
divine regeneration, have unintentionally and needlessly ob- 
seured the simplicity of the objective gospel, and have fixed 
the attention of awakened souls on the process of that sub- 
jective change by which, if any man be in Christ, he becomes 
anew creature, rather than on Christ himself inviting men to 
be at peace with God, and offering himeelf to them as an all- 
sufficient Saviour. Such a way of thinking tends to substitute 
for justification by works, not justification by faith alone, but 

a blind notion of something like a justification by Christian 

experience. In like manner some may have so confounded 

the doctrine of election, mixing it up with the theory of a lim- 

ited atonement, and of a salvation possible only to the elect, 

that those whom they tanght were put upon seeking to be 

justified by the discovery of their election rather than upon 

trusting in Christ and consenting to be saved by him. The 
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Protestant doctrine, in its simplicity, holds up to faith the ob- 
jective Christ—a Christ who loved us and gave himself for us 
—a Christ whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood—a Christ whom in his sinlessness 
God hath made a sin-offering for us. At the same time our 
Protestant doctrine represents the subjective Christ as essential 
to the process of salvation—a Christ who is not merely stand- 
ing at the door and knocking, but to whom the door has been 
opened and who has entered in—a Christ in us, the hope of 
glory—a Christ formed in us and living in us. The faith that 
justifies is faith in the objective Christ alone; it looks to Christ 
not as already formed in us, but only as he is evidently set 
forth before us, the propitiation for our sins. If we confound 
this distinction between the objective redemption and the sub- 
jective, or between Christ who died for us and Christ who liy- 
eth in us, we confound the whole doctrine of justification. 
But whatever confusion there may be in the statements of 
speculative theologians, and whatever may be the perplexity 
of burthened souls groping their way without adequate guid- 
ance to the knowledge of Christ, the heart of Protestantism 
ever holds fast the gospel of a free salvation offered to all who 
need it and realized by all who freely accept it. In times of 
spiritual declension, speculative theologians and perfunctory 
makers of sermons may elaborate one doctrine of justification 
or another, which has more law in it than gospel, more work 
than faith, more logic than life, more dogma or tradition than 
Seripture. But the religious awakenings and revivings of 
Protestant church history are associated—as in the times of 
Edwards on this side of the Atlantic, and of Whitefield and 
Wesley on the other—with a renewed assertion of this old 
gospel, so characteristic alike of Paul and of Luther. Prayer 
and praise in Protestant churches are full of this gospel just in 
proportion as they have glow and joy in them. Protestant 
hymns, and most conspicuously the hymns of invitation and of 
Christian experience, are full of it. The reviewer cannot have 
forgotten, and cannot’remember without sensibility, some of 
the strains with which his childhood was familiar : 
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“Come, ye weary, heavy-laden, 
Lost and ruined by the fall; 
If you tarry till you're better, 
You will never come at all: 
Not the righteous—sinners Jesus came to call. 


“Let not conscience make you linger, 
’ Nor of fitness fondly dream ; 
All the fitness he requireth, 
Is to feel your need of him.” 
* * = * - 
“ Venture on him, venture wholly, 
Let no other trust intrude, 
None but Jesus can do helpless sinners good.” 


Nor are the hymns which he remembers as thus inspired 
by the jides qua creditur Christus—the identical faith of 
which it is said, Fides sola formaliter justificat—a mere tra- 
dition from old times. The most popular of the few new 
hymns which have come into universal use among British and 
American Protestants, since the day when he ceased to wor- 
ship with them, is little else than Luther’s experience, and 
his articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia breathed into song. 


* Just as I am,—without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bid’st me come to thee,— 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


“ Just as I am,—and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot, 
To thee whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come!” 


7. ~ dl * * * * * 


“ Just as I am—thou wilt receive; 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve ;-— 
Because thy promise I believe, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


“ Just as lam—thy love unknown 
Has broken every barrier down;— 
Now to be thine, yea thine alone, 

O Lamb of God, I come.” 


Does the heart of Roman Catholic devotion cling with such 
&faith to such a Saviour? Does Roman teaching—do the 
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Paulist fathers lead the awakened sinner up to the cross of 
Christ with such a confidence in his willingness and power to 
save? The reviewer can speak that which he knows, and tes- 
tify that which he has seen. He knows more than we can pre- 
tend to know about the actual character of religious experi- 
ence and feeling, as well as of religious opinion, among Roman 
Catholics in our day and in our country. He can tell, better 
than we can, whether there is any possibility of new relations 
between devout and liberal men in the great communion to 
which he belongs, and other devout and liberal men whose 
hope of salvation stands or falls with the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone. Some Protestant hymns—as, for exam. 
ple, Watts’s “Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove,” and, if our 
memory serves us, Wesley’s “ Jesus, lover of my Soul ”—are 
sometimes found in Roman Catholic manuals of private devo- 
tion, just as hymns from the “ Roman Breviary ” are freely in- 
corporated into Protestant manuals without asking whether 
they were composed before or since the Council of Trent. Is 
it possible for Roman Catholics and Protestants anywhere— 
and more particularly in the reviewer's native Connecticut, of 
which he speaks with filial love—to come together in one as- 
sembly for the one purpose of singing with blended voices 
some of the hymns which are approved on both sides as ex- 
pressive of truly Christian thought and feeling? Would it be 
possible, in such an assembly, to sing, “Come, ye weary,” or 
that more exquisite song of faith in Ohrist, “ Just as I am?” 
We ask these questions not to entangle the reviewer, but only 
as desiring information which he can give. 

There is one thing more to be said before we take our leave 
of the subject for the present. After all, what is there of doc- 
trine that can be profitably discussed between us and the 
writers in the Oatholie World? For them the doctrines which 
divide them from nus are already defined immutably by 
the infallibility of the Council of Trent. In the decrees of 
that Council, “the synopsis of all Catholic doctrine,” in other 
words, the synopsis of all Christian doctrine, is propounded to 
their belief by an authority which they cannot conscientiously 
question. To them there is no possibility of correcting or 
otherwise improving any proposition in that synopsis ;—they 
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would charge themselves with impiety if they found their 
minds infested with a doubt of the infallibility on which they 
rest. Certainly no question between Rome and the Reforma- 
tion is an open question to them. How then, can we and they 
enter into any discussion of such questions with the mutual 
profession of a willingness to be convinced by argument and 
of a desire to ascertain the truth? Such is the inequality be- 
tween the parties that there can be no intelligent expectation 
of mutual helpfulness. In one view we have a great advan- 
tage over them. We profess to be learners, but it is impossible 
for them to learn anything on the subjects which are proposed 
for discussion. We do not recognize Luther, or Zwingle, or 
Galvin, nor all of them together, as having dominion over our 
faith. Weare under no obligation to hold or defend their 
statements of doctrine any farther than those statements may 
be shown to be in conformity with the Scriptures. If our 
learned friends of the “Catholic World,” any or all of them, 
even without converting us to the entire creed of Pope Pius 
IV., can give us any light, or can help us to any modification 
of our present views, on the doctrines proposed for discussion, 
we shall be greatly obliged to them. But it will not be pos- 
sible for us to be the means or instrument of any such benefit 
to them; for, unless they first cease to be “ good Catholics,” 
they cannot give up or modify one jot or tittle of whatever 
the Council of Trent, three hundred years ago, decreed for 
them to believe and defend. In another view of the case, they 
have a great advantage over us. We have nothing but the 
Scriptures to back us in the conflict. They have an infallible 
church behind them. If we go into the proposed discussion, 
the questions which we must argue with them are, fundamen- 
tally, questions about the interpretation and exposition of the 
Scriptures, and we must search the Scriptures in the use of 
our own faculties, under our personal and direct responsibility 
to God, and with prayer for the enlightening and guiding in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. But it is not so with them. On 
all the points of controversy between Rome and Protestant- 
ism, they hold that the meaning of the Scriptures is already 
definitely fixed ; and the only question which they have to 
consider is not how to interpret holy Scripture, but how to 
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interpret the decrees of the Council of Trent. Why then 
should their time and thought, or ours, be expended in a dis- 
cussion so unprofitable? After all, must not the questions 
between Romanism and Anglicanism be first disposed of? 
Does not the question whether the Council of Trent was in- 
fallible (including all the subordinate questions which that 
includes or into which it may be resolved) come first in order! 
What other question is there which can be fairly debated 
between us and them, except as preliminary or subsidiary to 
that main question? Let us then say, plainly, that we have 
no intention of entering into any discussion, however amicable, 
with the “Catholic World,” concerning the proof of the great 
doctrines which we hold as evangelical Protestants. The mere 
repetition of old arguments on one side and the other is a 
work in which we do not propose to exercise our faculties at 
present. Yet, as the readers of this Article have seen, we are 
quite willing to do what we can towards a better understand- 
ing of each other’s actual belief. We will do what we can 
towards helping intelligent and candid Roman Catholics to un- 
derstand what we, on the authority of the Scriptures, believe 
concerning Christ and the way to be saved. We will en- 
deavor to ascertain any misunderstanding of our views on 
their part, and to remove their misunderstanding by patient 
and charitable explanation. So, on the other hand, we hope 
to learn from them, not what we think (for in that field of 
inquiry we are more at home than they are), but what they 
think. In whatever particulars we misunderstand their faith 
and doctrine, let our misunderstanding be corrected. In this 
way something may be gained on both sides. Roman Cath- 
olics may learn to think more favorably of their Protestant 
neighbors, and may be more ready to codperate with them 
in the interest of good morals and the public welfare ; and 
earnestly religious Protestants, on the other hand, may learn 
some valuable lessons of respect and charity for those whose 
birth and education, or whose idiosyncrasies have made them 
the devoted subjects of Rome, but who are, nevertheless, en- 
deavoring to be loyal to their country and to liberty. 
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The Arian Controversy. 


Articte VIIL—THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


Tue doctrine of the Trinity is fundamental in the Christian 
system, and is most firmly established in the Christian faith ; 
yet it is nowhere explicitly taught in the New Testament, 
thongh it involves the profoundest mystery of Revelation. 
Briefly stated it is: ‘‘ There are three persons in the Godhead ; 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and these three are 
one God, the same in substance and equal in power and 
glory.” “The same in substance” and yet “ three persons ;” 
“three persons” and yet ‘one God ; ”—statements which stag- 
ger the intellect and can be exactly received only by a humble 
faith, and yet for fifteen hundred years that doctrine in its 
baldest statement has been the pillar and the glory of the 
Christian Church. 

It is our object to consider the Arian Controversy which 
distracted the Roman Empire as well as the entire Church for 
more than fifty years, and in the heats of which the doctrine 
of the Trinity crystallized into its present form—a form which 
will probably remain unchanged and unexplained as long as 
the visible Church seeks to state its faith, and will only pass 
away in the day when all creeds and symbols shall die; for we 
shall see Him as He is. 

Our Saviour did not state a formal doctrinal system, so far 
as we can judge from the narratives we have of his life. He 
simply lived a life and cast it into the center of the world’s 
heart, and passed away. But that life began so mysteriously, 
was so simple and yet so full of startling and profound facts, 
ended in a removal so suggestive, and was followed by a spir- 
itual influence so marvelous, that thousands of souls were, by 
its power, born again and became consciously accepted sons of 
God, even as he had promised. Tracing their new communion 
with God to their fellowship with Christ, in their practical 
faith and belief they worshiped Him as God. Not only the 
apostles and evangelists, the companions of our Lord, but the 
great body of the Church in the first two centuries, held the 
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Son in equal honor with the Father. In Clement of Rome, 
and Polycarp, and Ignatius, and Justin Martyr, and Irenzeus, 
and Tertullian, we find the faith of the Catholic Church on 
this point, not expressed fully and consistently in the technical 
terms of the later controversy, yet hearty and unmistakable. 

The young Church had on its shoulders the tremendous mis- 
sionary work of evangelizing the world. With glowing piety 
they preached a risen Lord; they had not time or heart yet to 
stop and analyze their faith. Yet as they did the will of their 
Lord, a faith more perfect than any creed lived in their souls 
and awaited only opportunity to take on a full and exact 
statement. Time passed on. The age of Apologies began to 
pass away, for the Church had gained its position in the world 
Gradually arose the spirit of speculation within the Church. 
Weak men and wicked: men rose up and misstated the Chris- 
tian consciousness, and good men and strong men too missed 
the full meaning of that wonderful life and death of Christ. 
But in every time of need sprang up a champion, and the age 
of Polemics came. By contentions and councils and persecu- 
tions the Church has to make its creed. 

The first topic which presented itself for discussion was this: 
What is the relation of Christ to God? First in natural order 
it was, for Christ was the grand, central figure in the new dis- 
pensation ; first in importance also, for on the dignity and na- 
ture of Christ rest the faith and the hope of the gospel. The 
Arian Controversy may be called the third stage in this dis- 
cussion, so that to understand it we must first briefly charac- 
terize the two preceding stages out of which it naturally 
proceeded. 

Passing over the Gnostic emanation theories as too remote 
from the Christian stand-point, we come first to the Patripassian 
and Sabellian heresies, akin to Gnosticism perhaps, in that 
human speculation rather than the Bible was the source from 
which they sprang, and also in that Christ was held to be by 
the one and by the other merely an emanation from, or a man- 
ifestation of, God. Both the Patripassians and Subellians 
denied the hypostatic or personal distinction in the Divine 
essence, offering to the Ohurch one God and one person, 
variously appearing, but still one person. The Church whose 
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heart dwelt on the facts of Christ’s life, rejected with prompt 
severity this partial solution of so vital a question. The advo- 
eates of this doctrine were deposed from office and excommu- 
nicated from the Church. The two synods at Antioch in 
their action represent the feeling of the Catholic Church. 

The second stage in this discussion is marked by the doc- 
trine of Origen. This great and good man was a life-long op- 
ponent of the Patripassians. He perceived how destructive 
and false it is to deny the personal distinctions in the God- 
head, but fellowing his speculation, rather than the Bible ac- 
count of Christ, he made a second grade of divinity and to this 
referred the nature of Christ. The Father was 4 @sé¢, but Christ 
was merely @%s, thus layingsuch stress on the distinction in per- 
sons as to jeopard, if not sacrifice, the unity of essence. Ori- 
gen meant ouly to confound the Patripassians, but he con- 
founded instead the whole Church, for from his teachings, 
selected and perverted, sprang the parties that fought the truth 
throughout this Arian controversy. He taught—First: The 
distinct essence of the Son. Secondly: This distinct essence is 
generated from the Father. Thirdly : This generation of the Son 
is timeless. But, Fourthly: The generation of the Son is de- 
pendent on the will of the Father. Thus Origen taught. He 
died, but his teachings lived on, and more than a century after- 
ward reappeared with a vigor which attests the living power 
of this adamantine theclogian. 

About the year 320 A. D., Arius, a presbyter of Alexan- 
dria, made prominent the doctrine ever since known as Arian- 
ism, which was the immediate cause of the controversy we are 
to consider. The doctrines peculiar to this man may be 
briefly stated. They were—First: The Son was created from 
nothing by the will of God. Secondly: fv ore ox jv,—the Son 
had a beginning of,existence. Thus the Son was made to bea 
mere creature. It would be difficult to conceive how a man 
could arrive at such a doctrine, if we could not notice the pro- 
cess of his ideas, their origin, and the peculiar method of his 
mind. He was educated at Antioch, and there imbibed the 
hostility of the Eastern Church to the Sabellian identification 
of the essence of the Son and Father. Passing to Alexandria 
he met the teachings of Origen. First, the distinct essence of 
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the Son. With this his own views coincided. Secondly, this 
distinct essence is generated from the Father. But, he rea- 
soned, if the product is a distinct essence, the process is not 
generation, but merely creation, for generation imparts the 
same substance or essence, but the essence being distinct the 
process is mere creation and Christ is only a creature. Of 
course a creature must have been created in time, which denies 
Origen’s third tenet, viz: The eternal existence of the Son. 
And of course, also, he accepted Origen’s fourth statement, 
viz: The Son exists by the will of the Father, and not from 
a necessity in the divine nature. It is probable that Origen 
held in his heart the catholic faith, but he mingled incongru- 
ous elements in his statement of it. It remained for this nar- 
row, sharp Arius to strip that statement of the glorious idea 
most precious to Origen, viz: The eternal generation of the 
Son, and to prostitute its whole spirit. But Arius strove also 
to defend his doctrine from the Bible, and referred to Acts, 2d 
chapter, 36th verse, and Hebrews, 3d chapter, 2d verse, where 
the verb rosiv, signifying “to make,” is used with reference to 
Christ; and to Colossians, Ist chapter, 15th verse, where 
Christ is styled the first-born of every creature. Both in his 
interpretation of Origen’s statements and in his Biblical exe- 
gesis, we mark the same mind. Narrow, intense, unspiritual, 
he lost the real, central idea of the great Alexandrian, and he 
could pass by the sublime facts of Christ’s life, the grand im- 
port of Revelation, and fix his doctrine on stray words mechan- 
ically interpreted. 

Such a doctrine was of course opposed immediately and 
decidedly by the Christian consciousness. Arius was deposed 
by his bishop, Alexander, who maintained in fundamental 
opposition to the Arian idea, the unity of the Divine essence. 
Thenceforward the orthodox party took ifs name from that 
leading tenet, and was called the Homoousion party. 
_ But let us at once lose sight of Alexander, the bishop, who 

appeared to act, and fix our attention on his archdeacon Atha- 
nasius, who was really the soul of the Homoousion movement. 
By one of those peculiar Providences, so remarkable that they 
seem to indicate the direct interposition of God in certain 
extremities, and of such a sort as was the meeting of the 
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Monitor and Merrimac in Hampton Roads, Athanasius was on 
the spot and grappled at once with Arius and his heresy, and 
he never let go his hold till not only Arius had long been dead, 
but Arianism was put down and the Homoousion idea reigned 
in both the Eastern and Western Church. 

But, to return, Arius had not a very large party holding 
exactly to his doctrine, but he appealed to the bishops of the 
Eastern Church, for with them he held one fundamental point 
in common, viz. the distinct essence or nature of the Son. 
The Eastern Church, in opposing the Patripassians and Sabel- 
lians, had, as we have seen, learned to fear the Sabellian idea 
of unity of essence, and when they heard Arius cry, “I am 
condemned by the Homoousion party because I hold to the 
distinct essence of the Son,” though they would not have 
sanctioned the degrading conclusions he drew as to Christ, re- 
monstrated with Athanasius and his party for their severity. 
Thus we have the strange spectacle of two parties acting 
together, because in non-essentials they were alike, and two 
parties opposed, who, at heart, were one. 

The Emperor Constantine deprecated greatly the contention 
and disorder into which the Church now fell, and having failed 
in his diplomatic idea of forming a compromise between the 
two parties, on the entirely foreign doctrine of Divine Provi- 
dence, summoned a general council to meet at Nicsa, in By- 
thynia, in 325 A.D. The three parties in this council were, 

1, The Arians, led by Arius himself, with only a few fol- 
lowers. 

2. The Eastern bishops, who disliked the Homoousion idea 
80 much that they sympathized rather with Arius than Atha- 
nasius. They held to a distinct essence in the Son, but said 
that it was /ike the essence of the Father, and so were called 
the Homoiousion or Semi-Arian party; and, 

8. The Homoousion or Athanasian party, holding to unity 
of essence as opposed to both Arians and Semi-Arians. The 
Semi-Arians, led off by proposing a creed which should leave 
unsettled the question in dispute, but Biblical and sufficient in 
their view to meet the practical wants of the Church. This 
by no means satisfied the Athanasian party, who demanded a 
condemnation of Arius and his views, and the adoption of the 
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Homoousion idea. The Eastern bishops of course opposed 
this, and, in anion with the Arians, would have succeeded had 
not a new element interposed. The Emperor Constantine de- 
clared in favor of the Homoousion idea, asserting the consub- 
stantiality of the Son, and by his influence led to the adoption 
of the historic Nicene creed. 

It often pleases God, when the world is ready for some new 
idea, to embody it in some man, who ever after appears at once 
as the leader and as the instrument of that idea. Soin Colum- 
bus appeared the inan who found a new world, partly because 
a new world must be found, and partly because he must find 
it. So Luther contains the Reformation, so to speak. Doubt- 
less it must have come, but did not his wonderful character 
make it come then and grandly as it did? So, perhaps, 
history will tell us, has Abraham Lincoln come to stand forever 
for the triumph of republican institutions. So, already, his- 
tory has declared Athanasius the prophet and the champion 
of the consubstantiality of the Son. Such men are always led 
by a spiritual, almost a prophetic, impulse. They derive their 
inspiration from fundamental practical truths, and behold, as 
if already accomplished, the victory uf the idea they espouse. 
Such men never give up; shall they be false to the vision 
from God ! 

We find then that Athanasius insisted upon the equal Deity 
of Christ not from speculation, nor from any narrow inter- 
pretation of individual words of Scripture, nor merely from 
any repressive fear of the evil which the contrary doctrine 
might lead to, but from that glorious view of the truth in 
Christ Jesus which he derived from the spirit and scope of the 
whole Bible, and which impelled him to die, if need be, rather 
than cease to fight for it. If our fellowship with Christ be 
not communion with God, then we have no mediator; if 
Christ be not God we have no sufficient redemption. The 
essence of Christianity was, in the mind of Athanasius, con- 
tained in the Deity of Christ. If he or the Church yielded 
this point, the citadel was lost, and with a resolute pertinacity 
simply sublime he held his position. Beginning with the con- 
viction of Christ’s Deity he determined that now it should be 
settled forever in the Church that as God the Father is God, 30 
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Jesus Christ the Son is God. His keen mind saw that if Ori- 
gen’s view of distinct essence obtained, then the offensive 
doctrines of Arius must practically follow. Christ could be 
produced then only by creation, and of course must have had 
a beginning, and so farewell forever to the “ Eternal Son.” 
He asserted, therefore, the doctrine of sameness of essence and 
insisted that the éyooteov be inserted in the creed of the Church. 
This point, as we have seen, he carried by the aid of Constan- 
tine’s influence, and then naturally and completely and terri- 
bly he tore up root and branch the whole Arian doctrine. 
Less terrible to Arius must have been the added anathema of 
the Church. The Son being of the same substance with the 
Father, the idea of the creation of a Son out of nothing must 
be abandoned, for all analogies of creation are transcended 
here. Then followed, as a matter of course, the mysterious 
idea of internal generation or generation from the essence 
(yewnors x rig od¢ias) as indicating the relation of Christ to God. 
Styled “the Son” in the New Testament, as his most excellent 
and essential title, the early Church ever dwelt fondly on this 
relationship, and Origen had lovingly and strenuously advo- 
cated it. It was the Bible idea, and the Church idea, and re- 
ceived now its place in the creed of the Church. Two points 
being thus made, viz. the ‘“ sameness of substance,” and 
“essential generation,” it appeared that the Arian motto 
jy U're odx Hv, “ there was when he was not,” was simply absurd. 
Conld God be eternally the Father, had the Son ever not 
existed? This generation being a communication of the 
Divine essence it could never have begun or else God must 
have changed essentially, and this could not be conceived. 
This relationship of internal generation must also, then, be an 
eternal one. And, finally, the Arian idea that the Son depend- 
ed for existence upon the will of God, was part and parcel of 
the doctrine that He was created by God, bnt now having been 
declared to be the eternal Son from the very essence of the 
Father, the relation was seen to be a necessary one, acquiesced 
in, delighted in by the Father, yet still depending in no way 
for existence on His will. 

So splendidly the truth triumphed in this council at Nicwa. 
Nor let it mar our satisfaction that the Church was not yet 
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ready in its thought and experience to adopt it heartily. Let 
us be sure that Athanasius did not much care that it was the 
royal influence and not hearty conviction that led the Church 
to adopt the Nicean creed. He was assured that the truth had 
been uttered, and he knew that it would reign in the heart of 
the Church in God’s good time, and he lived to see the East- 
ern and Western Church adopt freely the symbol which so 
many years before he had wrought for them out of his own 
heart. Asin ancient warfare the soldier would cast his weapon 
far over into the ranks of the enemy, and then fight his way 
up to it, so Athanasius gave the world his ultimatum in the 
ereed he put forward at Nicsea, and he never turned back till 
fifty years afterward through persecution, and abuse, and toil, 
he had made a way for the whole Church to the faith in the 
Triune God. 
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Arriciz IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Trencu’s Stupies in Tue Gosrxts.*—This volume answers to 
its title. It is not a commentary unfolding either the whole or 
any definite portion of the. Gospels, but is made up of a succession 
of “ Studies,” or of investigations into the meaning and reflections 
upon the teachings of difficult or important sections and passages 
selected from all parts of the Gospel history. The passages dis- 
cussed are sixteen in number, commencing with the one which 
contains the story of the Temptation of Christ, and passing on in 
the order of time to the closing one, which has reference to the 
interview between our Lord and the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus. Each of these passages is entered into fully and mi- 
nutely, but, of course, in great measure without relation to the 
others which precede or follow, and the book becomes in this way 
a collection of fragments, which need to be gathered up into a 
larger plan, in order to have entire completeness, or to be in the 
highest degree valuable to the ordinary student. Indeed the 
author intimates that he entertained the purpose of preparing such 
a larger work at the beginning, but was compelled to abandon it 
and limit himself to the perfecting, as far as he might, of these 
smaller parts. The reputation of the author is so widely extended, 
and his former books on the Miracles and the Parables have been 
80 long known, and so greatly prized by preachers and students in 
this country, that high expectations must naturally be raised at 
the announcement of any new volume from his pen. From our ex- 
amination of the one before us, however, we cannot but fear that 
these expectations will be somewhat disappointed. Many of the 
characteristics of the author’s style and thought will be found in 
its pages; but there seems to be a want of that thoroughness 
which exhausts the subjects, and of that richness and suggestive- 
ness which make a work of this kind truly excellent. The reader 
will hardly find himself aided very greatly in his insight into the 





* Studies in the Gospels, By Ricaanp Cuenevix Treson, D. D., Archbishop 
of Dublin, New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 8vo., pp. 326. 
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deeper meaning of the Scriptures, or largely increased in his 
knowledge as he follows the Archbishop—and yet he will dis. 
cover, here and there, traces of the same things which have dis- 
tinguished the earlier and more useful works to which we have 
referred,—enough, perchance, to make him glad to renew his 
acquaintance with the author. 


Trencn’s Hutsean Lecrures.*—These lectures were delivered 
in 1845 and 1846 by the present Archbishop of Dublin when rec- 
tor of Itchenstoke. They are now reprinted in a neat and port- 
able form by Mr. Widdleton. The topics themselves are of special 
interest, and they are treated in a clear and solid way by the 
well known author, and not without a certain gentle earnestness 
which makes his works in general both instructive and inter- 
esting. 


American Eprrton or Suirn’s Dictionary OF THE Brsie.j— 
Smith’s Dictionary is the best work of the kind in the English lan- 
guage. It represents well the Biblical learning and scholarship of 
England. In scientific precision and compression, it is inferior to 
Winer’s Real. Worterbuch ; and many of its Articles are defective. 
But the American edition, which Messrs. Hurd & Houghton are 
issuing in numbers, is a great improvement upon its English pre- 
decessor. The American editors are eminently qualified for the task 
they have undertaken. We feel sure that the highest attainable 
accuracy will be secured for the work, under their vigilant super- 
vision. The corrections which they introduce are very numerous 
and are often important. The additiorfal Articles contributed by 
them or by their co-laborers bring the Dictionary up to the state 
of knowledge at the present moment; and much of the new mat- 
ter is of special importance to the American student. Few persons 
are aware of the amount of toil required in the preparation of this 
edition of the Dictionary. In-typography the work appears to be 
a fac simile of the English edition. 





* The Fitness of Holy Scripture for Unfolding the Spiritnal Life of Men. 
Christ, the desire of all Nations, or, the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures. By Ricnarp Cugnevix Trencn, New York: W. 
J. Widdleton. 1866. 

+ American Edition of Dr. William Smith's Edition of the Bible, Revised 
and edited by Professor H. B. Hackett, D. D., with the codperation of Mr. Ezra 
Assor, A. M., Assistant Librarian of Harvard University. New York: Hurd ¢ 
Houghton. 1867. 
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McCurntrock anp Srrone’s Cyciopapia oF BisiicaL, TuEo- 
LocicaL, AND Eccrestastican Lrrerature.*—The plan of this 
Dictionary, as the title indicates, is very comprehensive, covering 
the whole field of theological knowledge. It is impossible that a 
critical reader should fail to mark in such a work the omission of 
some topics which he would expect to find. Inaccuracies will un- 
avoidably creep in, let the editorial labor be never so diligent. 
These, however, are not likely to be of serious consequence to the 
majority of persons who have occasion to consult such a work, 
although perfect correctness should, of course, be carefully sought. 
The eminent qualifications of Doctors McClintock and Strong for 
the preparation of a work of this kind are well known. They have 
made use of the best sources of knowledge in the various lan- 
guages; and their original contributions, although not concealing 
their own theological predilections, will be characterized, it can 
scarcely be doubted, by a spirit of candor and fairness. Their 
Dictionary deserves liberal patronage from all denominations of 
Christians. 


Manvat or Brericat Inrerpretation.f—In the present state 
of biblical science we need nothing more than a severe, relentless 
method in the treatment of all subjects connected with it; not 
only in order to attain sure results in the particular department in 
hand, but also to accustom students to such a mode of treatment. 
In reviewing the attempts that are made from time to time to 
contribute to this science, we are bound to inquire first of all how 
they satisfy this demand. We welcome any new effort to bring 
about more correct views of the Bible, of its relations to our faith, 
and of the prcper method of studying it, but we doubt if the 
above mentioned work can be considered, in these import- 
ant points, any great advance upon Ernesti. Certainly in orderly 
arrangement and conciseness it is inferior. This would, however, 
be unimportant if the author himself had arrived at a clear and 
consistent view of the subject, and placed it before the student in 
such a way as to impart the same to him. Such is not the case. 
He professes himself of the grammatico-historical school, but has 





* Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eeclesiastical Literature, Prepared 
by Rev. Jonn MoCurmrtock, D. D., and James Srrone, 8.T, D. Vol. I.—A, B. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publisbers. 1867. pp. 947. 

+ Manual of Biblical Interpretation. By Josern Muenscuer, D. D. Gambier, 
Ohio. Printed for the Author. 1865. 
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not reached a clear mastery of the method of that school, and the 
results to which it leads. The consequence is a collection of canons, 
which are not classified or arranged at all, and which are in some 
respects contradictory. We notice a corresponding uncertainty in 
his own exegesis, both in the examples contained in the “ Manual,” 
and in his Commentary to the Book of Proverbs. (See the treat- 
ment of 1 Kings ii., on pp. iii. and iv. of the Introduction.) He 
quotes, in his chapter on “ Rationalism,” the canon “ Jnterpret the 
Bible as you would any other book” (p. 50), to condemn it as a 
doctrine of that school. The chapter is very vague, and it is im- 
possible to find ont who are meant by Rationalists, as he does not 
approach to a definition. We doubt if there are not classes of 
persons, who, from their stand-point, would regard some portions 
of the work before us as rationalistic, and feel that the author had 
robbed them of much of the “ richness” of the word of God. We 
shall do better therefore to dismiss these invidious party-names 
and judge principles and opinions on their merits. We turn now 
to page 85, and find that the author lays it down as a “ general 
preliminary principle, that the Bible should be interpreted as other 
books are interpreted. The same laws which are considered legiti- 
mate and proper in regard to the explanation of other books are 
applicable to the Bible.” He proceeds, however, to qualify this, 
to the effect, that the Bible is the inspired record of a super- 
natural revelation, and is therefore, in so far, not to be treated like 
other books. This qualification constitutes the difference between 
his canon and the one which he quotes from the Rationalists. 
We have then a distinction established between sacred and pro- 
fane Hermeneutics. The Revelation of God is written with words, 
in a book, aceording to the rules of human language, yet its meap- 
ing is not to be elucidated by the same rules, by which we get at 
the meaning of other things of the same nature. The reason is 
because the Inspiration of the Bible is a “ dogmatic law of inter- 
pretation,”—“ an axiom in the science of Biblical Hermeneutics.” 
Whence this axiom, however ?—an axiom which our opponents 
deny, and which assumes the solution of the problem proposed ? 
Do we get it from tradition? The author’s views of tradition are 
too sound for us to expect an affirmative. From the authority of 
the Church? Neither will he probably affirm this. He would 
argue, we presume, with us, that it rests upon the claims and 
character of the book itself—and these we can only become ac- 
quainted with, through studying the book—i. ¢, bringing our 
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science of interpretation to bear upon it. To assume, as our author 
does, from the outset, the inspiration of the Bible, is to make a pos- 
tulate of that which is a result, and perhaps the last and highest 
result, of our science. It is not strange that such an inversion of 
the terms of the problem introduces confusion into the entire treat- 
ment of it. That classification of the branches of the science, 
which experience has shown to be necessary, in this, as in all other 
departments of learning, is here utterly neglected. The book 
claims to be a manual, and may, therefore, properly contain all 
that is necessary for an untrained student, but even on that ac- 
count, it is more necessary that it should not become a mere jum- 
ble of unclassified rules, relating to the entire field of biblical 
science. Hermeneutics are one thing, Exegesis is another (the 
author himself distinguishes between them), and Biblical Theology 
is another. The rules for the right interpretation of written 
documents are the same for all cases. When ideas are expressed 
in words, and written in a book, the human mind has only one pro- 
cess for reaching them, whether their ultimate origin is divine or 
human. So too in Exegesis. The Exegete must scrutinize the 
passage, the verse, or even word which lies before him, for itself— 
not, indeed, in order to “put upon it such a construction as he 
thinks it will bear,” as our author (p. 206) says the Rationalists 
do—but in order to find out, in all sincerity, what that passage 
means to assert. If you must leave one portion of Scripture to 
compare others, it is evident that these others will require the 
comparison of still others, and those of others yet, and so on with- 
out end. We must go patiently through each by itself. The 
labor of comparing, systematizing, and reconciling, so far as may 
be, the result of all this, belongs to a third and especial stage of 
the work of biblical interpretation, and here it is that the inspira- 
tion of the authors first finds place to give authority to that which 
we have found in their works. Nothing is more dangerous than 
to begin by comparing, with a set purpose to reconcile, at all 
hazards; and between those who do this in the spirit of unen- 
lightened harmonizers, and those who do it to inject their philo- 
sophical or theological theories into the text, there is really little to 
choose. We have preferred to call attention to those points which 
seem to us all-important for the interests of biblical science among 
us, rather than to pass over with general commendation those por- 
tions of the book which deserve it. We thank the author for the 
emphasis with which he maintains the position that Scripture is the 
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ultimate appeal from all creeds and dogmas. He cuts off uncom- 
promisingly the time-honored overgrowth of allegorical, tropical, 
and other kindred interpretations. He calls theologians and clergy- 
men to a more thorough study of the Scriptures, and exhorts them 
to make it the basis of all their instruction. He gives just weight 
to the principle that the student should be in harmony with the 
thought and feeling of the writer, so as to be capable of under. 
standing his state of mind and intention. He establishes the 
claim that “a writer’s language should be interpreted in con- 
formity with his known character, previous history, habits of 
thought, opinions, religion, situation, and circumstances; and no 
principle foreign to the views of the writer should be allowed to 
exert an influence on the interpretation of his writing, whether 
philosophical or theological.” (p. 233). All these are grand prin- 
ciples, which we are glad to see so positively affirmed, and which 
may be laid to heart by our students of theology with great ad- 


vantage. 























SADLER ON THE INcaRNATION.*—This handsome volume treats 
of the great and central truth of the Christian system. It is writ- 
ten with earnestness and ability, and we sympathize most cor- 
dially with the aims of the author. In the discussion and defense 
of this theme he treats very fully not only of the attacks of avowed 
Rationalists, but also of the interpretations of such men as Jowett, 
Stanley, the author of Hece Homo, and others of the so-called 
Broad Church party. In his notices of these writers he does not 
mean to be unfair in his judgment of their opinions. He desires 
to do entire justice to their honesty and to the value of the truths 
which they utter; still he somehow fails to put himself upon the 
same starting-point of inquiry as that from which they set off 
We feel that he and they do not study the Scriptures after the 
same method, or interpret their contents by the same maxims; in 
short that he fails to do justice to them when he might and ought 
to, when he would, in fact, were it not that his conceptions of the 
Scriptures and of the proper method of studying their contents 
are strikingly unlike theirs. His own method is formal and dog- 
matic, theirs is historical and tentative. His spirit and genius con- 
nect him with an age that is past. They represent one that is pre- 































* Emmanuel: or, The Incarnation of the Son of God, the foundation of Immu- 
table Truth. By the Rev. M. J. Sapir, M. A., Prebendary of Wells, and Vicar 
of St. Paul’s, Bedford. London: Bell & Daldy. 1867. 
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sent. While, then, we find in this work much important truth 
forcibly asserted and ably defended, we also miss in it much that, 
if present, would make it successfully supply the defects, and cor- 
rect the errors of the very interesting but faulty school of writers 
whom it has chiefly in view. 


CuapsouRNE’s Naturat TuEo.tocy.*—This work has some 
advantages over many others upon the same subject. The first is 
a more comprehensive selection of topics. The author is suffi- 
ciently well versed in the sciences of nature to speak with accuracy 
and authority upon each of them, and to draw his illustrations 
from all with equal freedom and success. The second is his 
knowledge of those views of Physics and Natural History which 
are usually urged in opposition to Christian Theism. He is also 
earnest and sincere in his treatment of the subject, and the views 
which he expresses are generally correct and well grounded. He 
is often very earnest and animated in his style, and rises towards 
an imaginative eloquence. For all these reasons the book is fitted 
to be popular and useful for general reading and as a text book. 
We cannot, however, assign to it any of the higher qualities of 
thought or diction which we desire to find in a work on this most 
important subject. It is, however, so diflicult to find a book that 
contains so much matter on so great a variety of topics, that 
we have no reason to reject this as unworthy the attention of the 
public, but ought rather to accept it with thankfulness till a bet 
ter treatise shall appear, ‘written from the stand-point of modern 
science. 


Garsett on Insprration.{—This volume is an elaborate and 
apparently a candid attempt to vindicate a special theory of the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures. There is no want of ability on the 
part of the author, and his argument is elaborately constructed with 
the design to leave no difficulty unexplained or objection unnoticed. 
The great defect of the author, however, seems to be that he does 
not for a moment put himself in the place of the person who feels 





* Lectures on Natural Theology; or, Nature and the Bible from the same 
Author. Delivered before the Lowel Institute, Boston. By P. A. Cuappovuene, 
A. M., M. D., Professor of Natural History in Williams College, &c,, de. New 
York: G,P. Putnam & Son, 1867. 

+ God's Word Written. The Doctrine of the Inspiration of Holy Scripture 
explained and enforeed. By the Rev. Epwarp Garsert, M.A. Published by 
the American Tract Society, Boston. 
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the difficulties which he seeks to set aside. He does not read the 
Seriptures with a true historical spirit. He has not learned for a 
moment to appreciate their actual historic character. Hence his 
arguments, though satisfactory to those who have never felt any 
difficulties, do not in the least affect those who experience them. 
We welcome this book as an able representation of a certain theory 
of Inspiration; but we doubt the propriety of publishing a work 
of theological science under the auspices of the American Tract 
Society. 


Scorr’s “Curist or THE ApostitEs Creep.” *—This volume 
consists of a series of sermons on the principal points suggested 
by the Apostles Creed, with especial reference to the anti-Christian 
theories of the present day. The author writes with some vigor, 
but with great diffuseness, with much earnestness, and no little 
egotism, with some subtlety of analysis, but with little apprecia- 
tion of the real difficulties that occasion modern unbelief. He has 
read extensively upon the themes of which he treats, but his criti- 
cal power is not very conspicuous. While we do not doubt that 
these sermons were very useful to the audience which heard them, 
it does not seem to us that there was any very imperative reason 


which required that they should be published. 


Taret on SwepEensorG.f—The editor of this volume has per- 
formed an excellent service, and one that will be gratefully appre- 
ciated. He has endeavored to exhibit his great master and oracle 
as a Philosopher and Man of Science. So much has been said upon 
this subject by different writers who were not of his faith, and 
such extravagant claims have Leen asserted for him, that it has be- 
come not only a great convenience, but almost a necessity to be 
able to determine the justice of these representations, without 
wading through the cumbrous volumes in which his wisdom lies 
concealed. Dr. Tafel has performed his task in a very acceptable 
and satisfactory way. The work is divided into two parts—the 
subjects of which are indicated in the title. The first part— 
Emmanuel Swedenborg the Philosopher—is made up chiefly of the 





* The Christ of the Apostles Creed. The Voice of the Church against Arian- 
ism, Strauss, and Renan, with an Appendix. By the Rev. W. A. Scorr, D. D. 
New York: Anson D. J. Randolph. 1867. 

+ Emmanuel Swedenborg, as a Philosopher and Man of Science, By Ruvotra 
Taret, Ph. D. Chicago: E. B, Myers & Chandler. 1867. 
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testimonies of distinguished men of all classes and schools in re- 
spect to his philosophic genius. The second is a condensed state- 
ment of his scientific doctrines—under the following heads: Swe- 
denborg’s Theories of Form; Physiological Theories ; Chemical 
Theories; Magnetic Theories; Astronomical Theories. This book 
will be welcome in all literary and scientific circles as a real addi- 
tion to our stock of useful manuals. 


Dre Gururiz’s “Our or Harnyess,”"*—Anything from the pen of 
the eloquent Dr. Guthrie is certain to find readers. This volume 
of sketches was prepared by him when he was disabled from preach- 
ing; and was published in the Sunday Magazine, of which he is the 
editor. The sketches are all glowingly written, and very attractive 
of their kind. The religious and moral lessons are eloquently 


enforced 


MacMitian’s Brett Teacutnes 1n Nature.}—This volume is 
written in a style of gorgeous description which is in itself not 
displeasing, though somewhat over-wrought. The religious les- 
sons, which are derived from the teachings of nature, are all im- 
pressively enforced. Those of our readers who are fend of this 
kind of reading will find in this volume much to interest and 
edify them. Though the author gives abundant play to a some- 
what luxuriant style, vet he is a well-instructed and devout man, 
and rarely oversteps the limits of good taste. The titles of the 
chapters will give some idea of the contents of the volume. 
Pleiades and Orion—Ice-Morsels—Grass—The Trees of the Lord 
~Corn—Blasting and Mildew—The Leaf—The Teaching of the 
Earth—The Vine and its Branches—Fading Leaves—The Root 
out ofa Dry Ground—Agate Windows—Stones with Fair Colors— 
Foundations of Sapphires—No More Sun—The Law of Cireularity, 
or Retrogression an Essential Element of Progress. 


Homitetics AND PastoraL TuroLoGcy.{—The science of Homi- 
letics does not pretend to furnish the preacher with thoughts ; but 


* Out of Harness; Sketches, Narrative and Descriptive. By Tuomas Gurn- 
nit, D. D., editor of the “Sunday Magazine.” New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1867, 

+ Bible Teachings in Nature. By the Rev. Huon MacMutan, New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 1867. 

¢ Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By Wiu..t1am G. T. Suepp, D, D., Bald- 
win Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New York City. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway. 1867. 
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it aids his power of invention, teaches him the true method of 
thinking, and promotes the right arrangement, “ lucidus ordo ” of 
the discourse. It enables him to use his materials to the best ad- 
vantage. A mind that will be killed by the study of the true 
principles of writing and speaking, cannot be a very strong one. 
It may be, indeed, that at first, in the application of the laws of 
rhetoric to sermonizing, and in the careful methodizing of thought, 
there will result some little loss of natural freedom, and there 
will perhaps appear something of the sense of art, but these objec- 
tions will soon be obviated when a man relying supremely on 
higher help is sincerely resolved by every means, by the faithful 
cultivation of every talent, to make himself an effective preacher. 
He is bound to do this, if he consecrates himself to this work. 
This need of the thorough training of the mind for the purpose of 
effective preaching, Dr. Shedd sets forth in a convincing manner; 
he evidently has no sympathy with those loose notions now so 
prevalent, that while a man, in order to be successful in everything 
else that is difficult or worthy of attainment, must bend all his 
energies to it, and make thorough preparation, yet in preaching, 
the greatest and highest work of the human mind, very little study 
and preparation are required—or, that by some magical influence, 
a man is made all at once into an eloquent and persuasive 
preacher. 

In treating of Homiletics, Dr. Shedd first discusses the relation 
of Sacred Eloquence to Biblical Exegesis, showing how vital are 
the connections of preaching with the truth itself which forms its 
subject-matter—that the true work of the preacher is to be the 
interpreter of the written Word. He is not to create truth, or to 
draw truth out from his own mind, but is simply to apprehend 
the truth revealed, and to be a pure medium of its communication 
to others. “The talent, then, which comprehends the revelation of 
the Eternal Mind, is not creative but exegetical. The etymology 
of the term exegesis implies a leading forth (?£nyéoua) into the 
light of a clear perception, of an idea that is shut up in human 
language. It supposes words,—words that are filled with thoughts 
that require to be conducted from behind the veil which covers 
them. Exegesis, therefore, implies a written word. It supposes 
a written revelation.” p.5. By this effort to comprehend and in- 
terpret the written word of God, the preacher acquires a freedom, 
freshness, and force that are utterly beyond his reach without it, 
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and that far exceed the powers of secular eloquence. Hence comes 
true originality in preaching. 

“For, to recur to our definition of originality, the human intel- 
lect is stirred into profound and genial action, only as it receives 
an impression from something greater and grander than itself. If 
it adopts the egotism of Fichte, for example, and attempts to 
create from within itself, its action must be spasmodic and barren. 
To employ the often repeated comparison of Bacon, it is not the spider 
but the bee that is the truly original insect. Only as the sermon- 
izer and the orator, by a critical analysis of the Biblical words, and 
their connections, saturates his mind with the Biblical elements 
(¢rorysia), and feeds upon revelation as the insect feeds upon foliage 
until every cell and tissue is colored with its food, will he discourse 
with freedom, suggestiveness, and energy.” p. 14. 

“Now, such an exegesis as this,—an exegesis of the Scriptures 
that is the result of ‘finished’ study, and that fills the soul with 
the very thoughts and spiritual energy of the holy men of old who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,—is a well-spring 
of originality. The influence of it is strikingly illustrated by a 
comparison of the English pulpit of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, with that of the eighteenth. The minds of Hooker and 
Howe, of Taylor and South, of Barrow and Bates, were thoroughly 
imbued with the substance and spirit of the written revelation. 
It was an age of belief, of profound religious convictions, of lin- 
guistic, reverent, and contemplative study of the word of God. 
Secular literature itself was tinctured and tinged with the super- 
naturalism of the Bible. The plays of Shakespeare, the licentious 
plays of the old English stage, are full of the awful working of 
conscience. If men sinned they suffered for it; if they committed 
adultery they were burned in hell-fire therefor. This was the 
ethics, and this was the drama, of a period for which God was a 
living person, the Bible an inspired book, and the future life a 
solemn reality. The strong sense and healthy genius of England 
had not yet sophisticated itself into the denial of God’s holiness, 
and God’s revelation, and the authority of the human conscience. 
Men had not learned, as they have since, to rush into sin, and then 
adjust their creed to their passions. Look, now, into the sermon- 
izing and eloquence of these English divines, and feel the freshness 
and freedom that stamp them instantaneously as original minds. 
They differ much in style. Some exhibit an involved and careless 
construction; others a pellucid and rhythmical flow; and one of 
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them, according to De Quincey, is the only rhetorician to whon, in 
company with Sir Thomas Brown (himself a reverent and biblical 
mind), ‘it has been granted to open the trumpet-stop on the great 
organ of passion.’ But all alike are profound religious thinkers, 
and all alike are suggestive and original discoursers.” 

This intimate study of the Bible, this single and sincere aim to 
interpret its deep and life-giving truths, not only inspires original 
thinking and eloquence, but imparts also to preaching its real 
authority. Without this, it is haman and weak; with this, it is 
armed with a divine power. It has a commanding tone. The 
preacher says with St. Paul, “I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ; for it is the power of God.” 

“And certainly the age requires in its religious heralds and 
teachers that other characteristic of authority. If a man speaks 
at all, he must speak in the oracles of God; he must speak oracu- 
larly and positively. For the intellectual world is now an arena 
of contending ideas and systems. Think you that all the dogma. 
tism of the time is within the precincts of theology and the 
Church? Think you that scepticism stands meek and hesitating, 
like the ass that Sterne describes, who seemed to invite abuse, and 
to say to every passer by, ‘Don’t kick me, but if you will you 
may?’ No! all ideas, the false as well as the true, all systems, 
the heretical as well as the orthodox, are positive and assertory. 
It is no time, therefore, for Christianity,—the only system that has 
aright to say to the world, ‘Thou shalt,’ and ‘Thou shalt not;’ 
the only system that has a right to utter its high and authorita- 
tive, ‘He that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be damned,’—it is no time for that absolute and ultimate 
religion, in and by which this miserable and ruined race must live 
or bear no life, to be deprecatory, and ‘borrow leave to be.’” 
p. 33. 

This first chapter is the most characteristic and important one, 
for it strikes the key-note of the book. It is marked with 
the qualities of the author’s forcible and pregnant style, enriched 
by great and varied learning, and illumined with the light of a 
vigorous and chastened imagination. The other chapters, equally 
suggestive, treat of familiar homiletical properties of style, maxims 
for sermonizing, different species of sermons, the plan of a sermon, 
txtemporaneous preaching. A shorter treatise upon Pastoral 
Theology concludes this valuable volume, which is not only useful 
to the minister and theological student, but to every intelligent 
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Christian laborer in the same great field, as presenting the philo- 
sophy of preaching, or of bringing truth to bear upon the human 
mind with the greatest power and effect. The writer’s method 
of treating this grave and difficult theme is not technical, nor 
is the work one which may be regarded as exhaustive of the 
subject when looked upon in a more purely practical light—as 
a systematic text-book or depository of the rules and principles 
of Homiletics—but rather as the well-weighed thoughts of a 
profound and earnest mind upon one of the greatest of alli 
themes—the preaching of the gospel to sinful men that they 
may obtain eternal life. ° 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Froupe’s Nixta anp Tenru Votumes.*—These are the latest 
volumes of the series. In force of style, in dramatic skill of ar- 
rangement and presentation, in graphic portraiture of scenes and 
characters, they are equaled by few, and excelled, perhaps, by no 
histories in the English tongue. Macaulay is more oratorical and 
uniformly brilliant than Froude; but for this very reason the lat- 
ter is more readable. The subject—the early years of Elizabeth's 
reign—involving the history of Mary, Queen of Scots, together 
with many other stirring passages in the great drama of Euro- 
pean politics when Protestantism and Catholicism were in the 
midst of their terrible struggle, is a most attractive theme. 
Fronde is fairer than in his previous volumes. The follies and 
sins of Elizabeth are laid bare without reserve, and without the 
sophistical apologies which were thrown over the crimes of her 
father. The character of the Scottish Queen is finely compre- 
hended, and the successive steps in her career are vividly deline- 
ated. Murray and Knox are Froude’s favorite Scotchmen. 
Among the counselors of Elizabeth, the genius of Burghley shines 
preéminent. Elizabeth. notwithstanding the tremendous difficul- 
ties surrounding her position, was guilty of a thousand follies 
from the ruinous consequences of which nothing but the unsur- 
passed patience and sagacity of her statesmen rescued her. Her 
conduct, for example, towards Svotiand and the parties into which 
that country was divided, was systematically insincere. “She 


* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
Jauzs Anrnony Frovupe, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter College. Reign of Eliza- 
beth, Volume III. New York: Charles Scribner and Company. 1867. 
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persisted,” says the historian, “in her peculiar policy of break- 
ing every promise by which she had bound herself.” She was in fact 
a flagrant liar, and did not scruple, when she thought it politic, to 
swear to her falsehoods. Froude exhibits here, as in his former 
volumes, a vehement—we bad almost said, childish—hostility to 
“dogmas in religion.” He is fond of sneering at “theology,” 
which he considers the grand source of evil among men. His 
declamation on these topics is too common-place and shallow to 
require formal refutation. ‘In the eyes of theologians,” he says, 
“or in the eyes of historians who take their inspiration from theo- 
logical systems, the saint changes into the devil and the devil into 
the saint, as the point of view is shifted from one creed to an- 
other.” (Vol. ix., p. 587). But the great statesmen of England, 
in the age which Froude is describing, might in most cases be 
called theologians. Lord Bacon was a theologian. These petty 
flings are scarcely worthy of a place in a great historical work. 
In various places, Froude discovers a want of faith in the doc- 
trines of the Christian system. He appears, however, to under- 
stand the need and the value of the Puritan movement. “It 
would have fared ill with England had there been no hotter blood 
there than filtered in the sluggish veins of the officials of the 
establishment.” (Vol. x., p. 114). “But for the statesmen to 
whom they ”—i. e., men like Whitgift—“ refused to listen, and the 
Puritans whom they endeavored to destroy, the old religion would 
have come back on the country like a returning tide.” (Vol. x, 
p- 117). What, we may stop to ask, would these indispensable 
Puritans have done, if they had been possessed of no more theo 
logy than Froude lays claim to, and had regarded religious doc- 
trine with the same sort of contempt? Now and then, in the 
course of these volumes, we meet with a poor remark on other 
subjects. Thus (Vol. ix., p.447) we read:—“ Hard language 
about men whose work for good or ill has been long past should 
have no place in history. It is enough to relate what they did 
with such allowance as the circumstances and passions of the time 
can suggest.” On the contrary, we hold that the historian should 
be fully alive to nobleness and meanness, to virtue and to vice, in 
the characters that pass before him in review; and that a capacity 
to enter with moral warmth into the transactions of by-gone days, 
and to utter righteous judgments, is an excellent quality in 4 
historian. The moral earnestness of Dr. Arnold of Rugby made 
his review of the various characters of Roman history impressive 
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in this respect. It is to be regretted that along with the signal 
merits of Froude’s work, there are not profounder. and broader 
religious views underlying it. 


Gayarre’s Pari II. or Sparn.*—This is not a regular narra- 
tive of the events of Philip’s reign, “but in a certain way a philo- 
sophical retrospect of what was most memorable in Spain during 
that period, as it was shaped by the controlling mind at the head 
of affairs.” It is “an historical essay in its exhibition of results, 
while it really conveys to the reader the most noticeable facts upon 
which the various conclusions are established’” It begins with a 
description of Philip’s death from an agonizing and loathsome dis- 
ease. The leading events of his reign are introduced in the course 
of the book, but the king is himself always the central figure. 
This volume is obviously founded on much historical study. It is 
in a high degree entertaining. The vigorous, imaginative style of 
the author not unfrequently runs into an excess of strength. Thus, 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and of Philip’s responsibility 
for it, we read :—“ To him belongs the original idea, and he can- 
not justly be deprived of a copyright so authentically, and in 
due form registered in the records, and under the great seal of 
hell.” (p. 41). “What of Scotland? * * Were not adultery 
and murder seated on her throne whilst round it the weird sisters, 
with their choppy fingers on their lips, led their hideous dance.” 
(p. 86). This is certainly strong writing. The historical state- 
ments are not uniformly sustained by evidence. What proof is 
there that Queen Elizabeth had “paramours?” (p. 7). Notwith- 
standing these blemishes, Mr. Gayarré has given us a lively and 
instructive book, and if he occasionally soars too high, he never 


plods. 


Tae Jesurrs 1s Norra America IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
tury.t—Mr. Parkman’s new volume—the second of the series— 
is not only a highly interesting narrative, but it is likewise a sub- 
stantial contribution to our knowledge both of the Indian tribes, 





* Philip 11. of Spain. By Cartes Gaara, Author of the History of 
Louisiana, &c, With av Introductory Letter by George Bancroft. New York: 
W. J. Widdleton. 1865. 

+ The Jeswits in North America in the Sixteenth Century. By Francis Parx- 
wan, Author of “ Pioneers of France in the New World,” Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co, 1867. 
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and of the self-devoted missionaries of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who labored for their conversion. The full contemporaneous re- 
ports of the Jesuit Fathers are the principal authority ; but besides 
his diligent study of these invaluable documents, Mr. Parkman 
has extended his researches wherever there was light to be ob- 
tained upon his subject. He also possesses the advantage of a 
personal acquaintance with Indian life and Indian customs, as they 
exist at present among the remnants of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of America. To these most important qualifications for his task, 
he joins a simple, forcible, pleasing style of composition, and un- 
common skill in the grouping of the incidents which he has to re- 
late. The introductory chapter treats of the two great divisions 
of savage tribes, the Algonquins and the Iroquois, which were 
spread over “the vast tract of wilderness from the Mississippi to 
the Atlantic, and from the Carolinas to Hudson’s Bay.” Their 
mode of life, their homes, fortifications, method of treating dis- 
eases, their political and social organization, are concisely de- 
scribed. In regard to their religion, as on various other points, 
many popular notions respecting them are shown to be erroneous, 
“The primitive Indian,” writes Mr. Parkman, “ was as savage in 
his religion as in his life. He was divided between fetish worship 
and that next degree of religious development which consists in 
the worship of deities embodied in the human form. His concep- 
tion of their attributes was such as might have been expected. 
His gods were no whit better than himself. Even when he bor- 
rows from Christianity the idea of a Supreme and Universal Spirit, 
his tendency is to reduce him to a local habitation and a bodily 
shape; and this tendency disappears only in tribes that have been 
long in contact with civilized white men. The primitive Indian, 
yielding his untutored homage to one All-pervading and Omnipo- 
tent Spirit, is a dream of poets, rhetoricians, and sentimentalists.” 

Mr. Parkman begins his narrative with a description of Quebec 
as it was in 1634, and of Father Le Jeune, and the incipient mis- 
sion which the order of Jesus had planted on this spot, in the 
midst of the wilderness. This chapter is followed by an account 
of the origin and character of the Jesuit Society, together with 3 
more particular account of Le Jeune, his education, his consecra- 
tion to the missionary service, and the hardships which he suf- 
fered in the winter among the Indian hunters whom he joined for 
the purpose of acquiring their language, and laboring for their 
conversion. The establishment of the Huron mission, and the 
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adventures of the heroic Briebeuf and his companions, the settle- 
ment of a colony at Montreal, the wars between the Hurons and 
their implacable foes, the Iroquois, by whom they were at length 
exterminated, the wonderful sufferings, and still more wonderful 
fortitude of Isaac Jogues, Briebeuf, and other Jesuit martyrs, 
are among the leading topics of the subsequent chapters. The 
yolume abounds in suggestive facts, which are not less adapted to 
interest the philosophical student of human nature and history 
than to entertain the general reader. In perusing it, we have sel- 
dom met with a remark to which we have been inclined to take 
exception. After an excellent description (pp. 319, 320) of the 
effects of religious effort among the Indians, the author says: “As 
for the religion which the Jesuits taught them, however Protes- 
tants may carp at it, it was the only form of Christianity likely to 
take root in their crude and barbarous nature.” But were not 
the Protestant missions among the savages of North America, on 
the whole, as successful as those of the Jesuits? The remark, 
quoted above, is not sustained by evidence. 


Lire or Cart Rirrer.*—Mr. Gage’s well known translations 
of Ritter’s “ Lectures on Comparative Geography,” and his “ Geo- 
graphical Studies” have already associated him in the minds of 
American scholars with the name of the great philosopher and 
geographer, whose biography he gives to the world in the present 
volume. His position as a friend and pupil of Ritter, and his resi- 
dence in Germany have given him unusual facilities for collecting 
the materials for his work, which has evidently been a labor of 
appreciative love. We have a full and interesting account of the 
early life of Ritter—his training in the institution at Schnepfen- 
thal under the generous and enthusiastic Salzmann, who, however, 
failed to recognize the possibilities of his pupil—his experiences as 
an “educator” in the Hollweg family at Frankfort, whose two 
sons were under his exclusive direction for many years, and whose 
future career amply repaid his faithful and judicious care—and the 
very gradual, almost unconscious, development of his mind in the 
direction of the science of Physical Geography, to which his sub- 
sequent life was devoted, a science which owes its creation, in- 





* The Life of Carl Ritter, \ate Professor of Geography in the University of 
Berlin, By W. L. Gao, Editor of Ritter’s Sinaitic Peninsula and Palestine, and 
Translator of his Lectures on Comparative Geography. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1867. 12mo. pp. 242. 
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deed, to his minute and exhaustive investigation of details, and 
his broad and philosophical generalizations. We could wish that 
the latter half of his long life of eighty years had been less hastily 
passed over—the period in which, as devoted to his special work 
as professor and author, he exercised so great an influence on the 
German mind, and did so much to win the admiring gratitude of 
all lovers of true science. During these years he unfolded in his 
lectures at the University of Berlin, and in his published works 
his method of treating Geographical studies, elevating what had 
before been a mere mass of dry, uninteresting details into a science, 
whose unity and comprehensiveness embraced not only all the 
physical facts of the globe on which we live, but showed their 
subordination to the moral and spiritual development of man, and 
their true significance as an unfolding of the Divine thought. He 
thus gave not only form and beauty to the class of geographical 
facts, but by his central idea of the working of a living God in all 
the conditions of historical development he spiritualized and en- 
nobled the whole physical structure of the universe. His volumi- 
nous writings—too voluminous and full of details to attract the 
ordinary student even of physical science—remain a lasiing monu- 
ment to his thoroughness of investigation and his scientific method, 
but he exerted, perhaps, a greater influence on the world by the 
direct impression of his ideas and intellectual character on the 
large number of young men who filled his lecture room for suc- 
cessive years. His influence as a Christian scholar has impressed 
itself indelibly on the German mind and, indeed, upon the whole 
world of scholars; and we rejoice in everything which, like the 
present volume, helps us to a clearer idea of his inner life, and his 
life work. 


Pusiications oF THE NarraGansetr Crus. Vot. I1.*—The 
Narragansett Club is a society for the publishing of books and docu- 
ments pertaining to the history of Rhode Island. In respect to 
spelling and typography, their publications are a fac simile of the 
quaint originals. The second volume of the series is chiefly made 
up of “Master John Cotton’s answer to Master Roger Williams.” 
This old tract closes the controversy between Cotton and Williams, 
and is highly important for the light which it throws on the cause 
of the banishment of Williams from Massachusetts. It is edited 
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* Publications of the Narragansett Club. (New Series.) Volume II. Provi- 
dence, R. I. MDCCCLXVII. 
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by Rev. J. L. Diman, Professor of History in Brown University; 
and the value of it is greatly enhanced by his instructive preface, 
and by the judicious and learned notes which accompany the text. 
Professor Diman expresses the decided opinion that among the 
grounds of the exile of Williams, his doctrine respecting the legiti- 
mate province of the civil magistrate was entirely subordinate, 
and that “his rigid principle of separation was what made him 
suspected and disliked.” This peculiarity, along with his denial 
of the validity of the king’s patent, whereby the colony held its 
lands, and the zealous, not to say disorderly, method of asserting 
his notions on these topics, were the real causes of his banishment. 
His principle in regard to the restricted function of the State was 
then quite in the background, and was not brought forward pro- 
minently until a later day. Professor Diman’s observations on 
this subject deserve the attention of all who are interested in New 
England history. They are founded on a careful examination of 
the sources of knowledge on the subject, by one who is evidently 
accustomed to weigh historical evidence in a dispassionate and 
discriminating spirit. 

The present volume contains, in addition to Cotton’s pamphlet, 
a reprint of the ‘ Queries of Highest Consideration,” addressed by 
Roger Williams to Presbyterians and Independents in England, 
in relation to Church Polity and kindred matters. It is a curious 
and interesting monument of the author’s character, as well as a 
summary of his tenets. The editor, Mr. R. A. Guild, the esteemed 
Librarian of Brown University, having ascertained that a copy of 
this old tract is in the British Museum, caused it to be trans- 
cribed, and now puts it forth with such explanatory remarks as 
render its contents and its design intelligible to readers of the 
present day. Mr. Guild deserves congratulation for the enterprise 
he has shown in this matter, as well as for the manner in which 
he has performed his task of editing this exhumed treatise. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Teewer’s Frrruior’s Saca.*—Some eighteen years ago this 
strange and wild poem came to our notice, in an English transla- 
tion printed at Stockholm. It was like the opening of a new 





* Frithiof’s Saga. From the Swedish of Esaias Tegner, Bishop of Wexii. 
By the Rev. Wuuiam Lewrer Bracutey, M. A. First American Edition, 
Edited by Bayard Taylor. New York: Léypoldt & Holt. 1867. 
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world, the world of imagination created by the wild Northmen, 
on the stormy coasts of Scandinavia, in the solitary wildness of its 
fir-clad mountains, or abroad upon the tempestuous waves of the 
Northern seas. Mingled with impressions of these scenes were 
the tender emotions of faithful love triamphing over every obsta- 
cle, and unextinguished by long delay or scenes of bloody strife. The 
poem revealed to us the simplicity and nobleness of the hearts of 
the Scandinavians, who have always been too much overlooked by 
the more cultivated and wealthier races at the south. We rejoice 
that this beautiful poem is brought within the reach of the Ameri- 
can people. We do not doubt that it will be received with favor, 
and that its wild melody and its tender pathos will win for it the 
response of many hearts. 


Mr. Scuvyter’s TRANSLATION FROM THE Russtan.*—A novel 
from the Russian is a novelty indeed. In fact this is the first in- 
stance, we believe, in which an English translation has been made 
from any entire work of fiction in that language. The novelty 
of the attempt to render Russian fiction into English would of 
itself excite the curiosity—even if nothing were anticipated except 
a certain insight into the workings of the Russian mind, and 
transcript from Russian life. We opened this volume moved by 
this vague curiosity, and scarcely expecting to find anything in 
the plot or the characters which would interest, much less excite 
We confess to have been surprised to find ourselves at once seized 
upon by both characters and plot, and carried forward to the end 
at a single sitting. The story has all the interest of a superior 
modern novel, added to the peculiar zest which is imparted from its 
pictures of Russian domestic and social life. Some of the charac- 
ters described could only have existed in Russia. Some of the 
scenes described could have occurred in no other country. Ie 
painting these characters, and describing these scenes, the writer 
has showed no little skill and sensibility. A special interest arises 
also from the circumstance that his tale represents Russia in its 
state of transition from the old to the new, in repect to institutions 
and principles. Some of the best drawn characters are the new 
men, the men formed by the new modes of thought and feeling 
that have come in from France and Germany. For all these res 





* Fathers and Sons, A Novel by Ivan Sergheievitch Turgenef. Translated 
from the Russian, With the approval of the Author. By Evoexe Scuvrist, 
Ph. D. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 
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sons the book has an uncommon interest. The translation is in 
general remarkably well executed. The diction is simple, flowing, 
and thoroughly English. We can recal no translation of a Ger- 
man novel which is so successfully done, and the difficulties en- 
countered and overcome by Mr. Schuyler, we are assured, were 


formidable in no slight degree. 


Hetena’s Hovsrnoip.*—A good historical novel is very diffi- 
cult to write, but none the less desirable or valuable for that rea- 
son. To write a good historical novel of ancient life, and make 
the impression clear and vivid of the men and manners of other 
times is still more difficult. This anonymous tale gives Roman 
life just at the time when Christianity was introduced to the 
Eternal City. Asa tale it is well wrought and successfully sus- 
tained, and as an instructive picture of the manners, the govern- 
ment, the social and domestic life, the morals, the religion, and the 
situation of the times, it has very great merit. We wish for it a 
very general circulation. 


Homesrun.t{—This is a work of real genius, a prose poem, writ- 
ten by a man with a clear head and a warm heart, who can both 
feel and describe the excellence and dignity there is in the “ plain 
living and high thinking,” that once characterized country life in 
New England, and that are not yet wholly outworn or outgrown. 
Mr. Lackland ought at once to receive a farm of the best quality 
in the quietest of New England villages, as the appropriate re- 
ward of his attempt to appreciate justly, and to describe worthily 
what has been depreciated and dishonored so often and by so 
many. We cannot convey to our readers any just impression of 
the many graphic sketches, all taken from life, of the most charac- 
teristic personages, events, and scenes with which New England 
formerly abounded. They are worthy of Crabbe in careful minuteness 
and honest truth, while for humor and pathos they surpass him. 
Let all our readers who have ever known New England country 
life buy and read this book, and they will not deem our praise 
excessive. 





* Helena’s Household; a Tale of Rome in the First Century. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1867. 

+ Homespun ; or, Five and Twenty Years Ago, By Tuomas Lacxtanp, New 
York: Hurd & Houghton, 1867. 
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‘far Duke or ARGYLL on THE Reien or Law.*—This interest- 
ing and timely volume has already reached a fifth edition in Great 
Britain in the course of a few months, but is yet little known in 
this country. The subject of which it treats is fundamental to all 
philosophy both of nature and religion, and is therefore at all times 
of the utmost importance. In these times it is the subject of all 
others which deserves to be carefully considered and profoundly 
studied—for the questions concerning it agitate the minds of all 
men of scientific thought. Is law supreme in nature and over 
spirit, or does Jaw itself indicate and pay homage to a lawgiver? 
Is law blind with an undiscerning force, or is law in all its forms 
of action illumined and directed by a discerning and rational mind? 
Is law ever suspended, or set aside, or overborne, or must we be- 
lieve that its reign is universal, despotic, and uncontrolled? Does 
science rightly assume that law is invariable by an axiom which 
she intuitively discerns, and which she cannot and does not need 
to prove, or must science seek a reason for this assumption in those 
other axioms which subordinate law itself to intelligent will? 
Questions like these force themselves upon the attention of every 
scientific man who has the most superficial conception of the relations 
of science itself to the other forms of knowledge, or to his faith, or 
to hisno faith. They are no longer the pecuiiar themes of the schools 
of metaphysics, but have forced the most “ positive” and material of 
philosophies to become intensely metaphysical, even in spite of 
their own disclaimers, and against their most inveterate prejudices. 
Theology cannot avoid them, nor ignore them, nor despise them, 
nor contend against them. Theology must keep herself abreast 
with the thinking of the times. She must ask herself whether 
true science is Theistic or Atheistic, and if she discerns that the 
science of the day is Antitheistic she must show, in a scientific 
spirit and by scientific methods, that it is so far unscientific. 

The “ Reign of Law” is designed by the author to meet the 
demands which we have described, and to answer all these ques- 
tions in a scientific spirit. Though the views expressed, and the 
arguments employed, are all in favor of faith and Christian theol- 







































* The Reign of Law. By the Duxe or Anorit, Fifth Edition. Alexander 
Strahan, London, 1867. George Routledge & Sons, 416 Broome Street, New 
York, Agents for the United States. 
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ogy, yet no one can complain of any unduly biassing tendency, or 
asermonizing tone. The discussions are cool, rigid, and impartial. 
Not even-the most arrogant and exclusive positivists can complain ; 
none of them have complained of any unfairness in the representa- 
tions of their views by the distinguished author. The clearness of 
the author is admirable. His method is lucid. His language is 
perfectly transparent. His illustrations are all well-chosen. We 
dare not say that on every point he has removed all difficulty, or 
answered every inquiry, but we can say that no volume has been 
published upon this subject in the English language, for a score of 
years, which can be read with more pleasure and profit than this. 
We trust that the fact that it has not been reprinted will not 
hinder its general circulation in our country. . 


Jocvsert’s Setect Taovucuts.*—This little volume is worth its 
weight in gold. It has astonished us not a little for the point and 
brilliancy, the elevation, and the piety of the brief sayings which 
itrecords. We have been, if possible, still more astonished that 
aman like Joubert could have lived in the stormy periods of the 
Revolution and the Empire, and have kept his faith and his tem- 
per, his wit and his eloquence, during those dreary and corrupt- 
ing years. We have abundant reason to thank Mr. Calvert for 
the pains he has taken with this volume. 


Miss Cospe’s Work anv Piay.t—Miss Cobbe always writes 
earnestly, even when she writes bad theology. We cannot help 
liking her spirit and admiring her intellect, even when we disagree 
with her opinions. This volume consists of miscellaneous Articles, 
all of which, except one, have been previously published in the 
English and American journals. The topics are very various, as 
will be inferred from the titles, viz.: Public Morality and its 
Teachers—The Indigent Class—The Brahmo Samaj—The Falla- 
cies of Memory—The Fenian Idea—A Day at Adelsberg—A 
Lady’s Adventure in the Great Pyramid—The Diablerets—The 
State Vault of Christ Church—The Shadow of Death—Alured— 
The Spectral Rout—The Humor of Various Nations—The Fenians 
of Ballybog-mucky. 





* Joubert. Some of the “ Thoughts” of Joseph Joubert. Translated by 
Groncr H. Carvert. Preceded by a notice of Joubert by the Translator. Bos- 
ton: William V. Spencer. 1867. 

+ Hours of Work and Play. By Frances Power Cosse. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Oo, 1867. 
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Essays, Reprintep From “THE Nation.” *—We are glad to 
avail ourselves of the occasion offered by these sensible and agree- 
able essays, which are selected from the columns of “ The Nation,” 
to express the satisfaction which all educated men must feel in the 
establishment of a weekly journal so able, and, at the same time, 
80 moderate and high-toned as “the Nation ” has thus far proved 
itself to be. The combination of literary and political discussions 
of so uncommon excellence, free from vulgarity and flippancy, 
may almost be said to mark an epoch in American journalism, 
The only qualification to be made in this commendation relates to 
the reviews which bear on the great subjects of Natural Religion. 
These appear to have fallen into the hands of some disciple of 
Comte, who questions the validity of the argument from final 
causes. A journal like “the Nation” should keep clear of little 
philosophical coteries, especially when they dispute the verdicts of 
the general reason of mankind. 


Govu.p’s Goop Ena.isu.}—Here we have another book designed 
to remind us of the mistakes we are liable to fall into in using our 
mother-tongue. Such Mentors have been rather numerous of late, 
and if the present generation grows up to talk English badly, it 
will not be for lack of warnings to the contrary. On the whole, 
we can commend Mr. Gould’s work. The greater part of his 
teachings are sound and useful. He is disposed, it is true, like all 
his craft, to exaggerate somewhat the importance of his office, and 
the heinousness of slight offenses against the rules of established 
usage. But there is little harm in that. Books of this class are a 
subordinate part of the apparatus for maintaining unity and uni- 
formity of speech in a cultivated community, and if they did not 
overstate their own claims and merits, they might fail to win even 
as much attention as is fairly due them. The tendencies in lan- 
guage to change and corruption may be indefinitely checked, but 
cannot be wholly put down; the purists themselves, when they 
have done their best, must philosophically assent to what they are 
powerless to prevent, consoling themselves by remembering that, 
after all, the whole history of human speech has been a succession 
of inaccuracies committed, of swervings from established usage, 
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* Critical and Social Essays. Reprinted from the New York Nation. 


York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 
+ Good English; or, Popular Errors in Language. By Evwarp 5. Govt. 
New York: W. J. Widdleton. 1867. 12mo. pp. v., 228, 
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while yet no language of a people that thought well and nobly has 
failed to grow all the time more worthy; and that our English, 
which we so value and praise, is the one among all modern tongues 
which has undergone the most sweeping disintegration and re- 
placement, grammatical and lexical. To think clearly and write 
unaffectedly is what we have to aim at most earnestly; if we do 
that our language will take care of itself. 

Mr. Gould’s style is quite lively, sometimes even too lively; it 
often verges on the strained or the flippant. Now and then his 
learning is a little at fault, as when he rails at the word stand- 
point through two or three pages, evidently without a suspicion 
that it is simply an out-and-out transfer from the German. We 
do not regard it as a necessary or a desirable addition to our stores 
of English expression, but we should not care to oppose it so des- 
perately as does our author. Still less can we sympathize with 
his virulent anti-Websterism. The vehemence with which he 
assails the orthographic innovations of our late respected towns- 
man is so excessive as to wear a shade of the ludicrous in its as- 
pect. It smacks of the real orthographic purist, to whom an es- 
tablished mode of spelling is an integral and sacred part of lan- 
guage, But, in our view, language is something uttered by the 
voice and addressed to the ear; a mode of writing is quite another 
thing, being solely a means of making spoken language apprehen- 
sible by the eye, instead of the ear alone; and it is valuable in 
proportion as it simply and conveniently performs this duty—and 
practical convenience, certainly, is not a virtue which can be 
claimed as distinguishing our present orthography. We ourselves 
are conscious of a feeling of gratitude to Webster for his practical 
denial of the inviolability of the written word—a feeling quite in- 
dependent of the value of the special reforms proposed by him. 

The lecture on clerical elocution, with which Mr. Gould has 
helped to fill out his volume, would have pleased us better if it 
had been less exclusively addressed to, and adapted to the needs 
of, clergymen of the Episcopalian denomination. It gives a sec- 
tarian aspect to a work in other respects addressed to the whole 
public of educated men. 






































Sruarr’s Eprrion or C.assar’s CommEntarizs.*—This is a 
very inviting little volume for the school-boy who is about to read 











* Caii Julit Casaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. With explanatory notes, 
by Grorcr Sruart, A M., Professor of the Latin Language in the Central High 
School of Philadelphia. 
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his first Latin author. It is printed on large, clear type, on good 
paper, is neatly bound, and is furnished with about seventy pages 
of condensed notes and a map of Gaul. We are not prepared to 
pass an absolute judgment on the ccrrectness and value of the 
notes, for such a judgment should not be declared without a more 
minute examination of the whole than we have had time to make, 
But it is noticeable that they give the needed information without 
waste of words, and that there is, as there should be, a multitude 
of references to the grammars, which indicate that the object in 
studying Cesar is rather to learn Latin than to read the book. 

It is an interesting fact that the great Cesar should have secured 
for himself a greater number of readers than any other Latin 
author, by having written the best book to use in beginning to 
learn that language. For aside from the interest which the narra- 
tive is adapted to awaken, and the great historical value of the 
narrative itself, the Commentaries are distinguished for the sim- 
plicity and perspicuity of their style, while the purity of Latin 
entitles them to a place by the side of the works of Cicero. 


Proressorn Hoprrn’s Travers in Enciann.*—Professor Hop- 
pin has had excellent opportunities for seeing England. He did 
not hurry from point to point, like most of the eager sight-seers 
who visit foreign parts, but lingered in interesting places long 
enough to become familiar with their characteristic features and 
associations. His love of natural scenery led him to seek out those 
portions of England which in this respect are most attractive, and 
his powers of felicitous description enable him to depict them with 
remarkable fidelity. The account which he gives of the different 
cathedrals of England is marked by a discriminating, yet appre 
ciative taste. The anecdotes of his intercourse with the English 
people, of his interviews with distinguished persons, and of the 
impression made on him by the noted preachers whom he heard, 
are among the most entertaining passages of the volume. There 
breathes everywhere in its pages the spirit of a cultivated ob- 
server, catholic but penetrating in his judgments, modest in the 
expression of his opinions, and seeking material for admiration 
rather than for fault-finding. The cordial reception this unpre- 
tending volume is receiving is creditable to the public taste. 





* Old England ; its Scenery, Art, and People. By James M. Horrty, Profes- 
sor in Yale College. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, April 2, 1867. By William H. Goodrich, 
D. D. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The Cross of Christ. A Lenten Sermon, preached in Christ Church, West 
Haven, by the Rev. Oliver S. Preseott. 8vo. pp. 18. 

The True Marks of the Church. A Letter to the Rev. William Croswell 
Doane, by the Rev. William W. Andrews. 12mo. pp. 16. 

Open Communion ;' or the Lord’s Supper for the Lord’s People. By Henry A. 
Sawtelle, M. A., lately Pastor of the Second Baptist Church, San Francisco. 
12mo. pp. 70. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Terra Marie; or Threads of Maryland Colonial History. By Edward D. 
Neill, one of the Secretaries of the President of the United States. pp. vi., 260. 
Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co, 

The Twelve Decisive Battles of the War; or History of the Eastern and Western 
Campaigns in relation to the actions that decided their issue. By William 
Swinton, author of “Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac.” New York: 
Dick & Fitzgerald. pp. 520. 

The Popham Colony. A Discussion of ite Historical Claims. With a bibliogra 
phy of the subject. Boston: Wiggin & Hunt. 8vo. pp. 72. 

The Invasion of Canada in 1775; including the Journal of Captain Simeon 
Thayer, describing the perils and sufferings of the army under Colonel Benedict 
Arnold, in its march through the wilderness to Quebec. With Notes and Ap- 
pendix. By Edwin M. Stone. 8vo. pp. xxiv., 104. Providence; Knowles 
Anthony & Co, 
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Literary Life of J. K. Paulding. Compiled by his son, W. J. Paulding. 8vo. 
pp- 897. New York: O. Scribner & Co. 

Joseph Reed: a Historical Essay. By George Bancroft. New York: W. J. 
Widdleton. 1867. pp. 64. 

Correspondence and Remarks upon Bancroft’s History of the Northern Cam- 
paign of 1777, and the character of Major-General Philip Schuyler. By George 
L. Schuyler. New York: David G. Francis, 506 Broadway. 1867. 

A Criticism on Mr. William B. Reed’s Aspersion of the Character of Dr. B. 
Rush, with an incidental consideration of Gen. Joseph Reed’s Character. By a 
member of the Philadelphia Bar (J. C. Johnson). Philadelphia: Collins, 8vo, 
pp. 61. 

The English Exile; or, William Tyndale at Home and Abroad. By Mrs. 8, T. 
Martyn. American Tract Society, New York. 12mo. pp. 237. 

Instant Glory, with a short biographical notice of the late Mrs. Winslow. By 
Octavius Winslow, D. D. 32mo. pp. 125 


BELLES LETTRES, 


The Prose Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 2 vols. pp. vi., 483; vi., 498. New 
York: W. J. Widdleton. 

The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. pp. viii., 368. [Dia- 
mond Edition}. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

May Day, and other Pieces. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. pp. iv., 205. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields, 

Rural Studies, with Hints for Country Places. By the Author of ‘ My Farm 
of Edgewood.” pp. iv., 295. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 

Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty. By J. W. DeForest. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 12mo. pp. 521. 

The Man with the Broken Ear. From the French of Edmond About. By 
Henry Holt. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. Square 16mo. pp. 254. 

Dickens’ Works. Nicholas Nickleby and Martin Chuzzlewit. Diamond 
Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 

Donald Fraser. By the Author of “Bertie Lee.” New York: R. Carter & 
Brothers. 1867. 16mo, pp. 224. 


TRAVELS. 


A Journey to Ashango-Land ; and Further Penetration into Equatorial Africa. 
By Paul B, Du Chaillu. 8vo. pp. xxiv., 501. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co, 

Appleton’s Hand-Book of Northern Travel.—The Northern Tour; being a 
Guide through New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Maine, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Obio, Indiana, 
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Illinois, Missouri, Towa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kansas, Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, and Dacotah. With maps and plans of cities, ete. By Edward 
H. Hall. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 12mo. pp. 456. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


General Problems of Shades and Shadows. Formed both by Parallel and by 
Radial Rays; and shown both in Common and in Geometrical Projection ; to- 
gether with the theory of shading. By S. Edward Warren, C. E. New York: 
J. Wiley & Son, 535 Broadway. 1867. 8vo. pp. 140. 

Inquiry into the Origin and Course of Political Parties in the United States. 
By Martin Van Buren, Edited by his Sons. 8vo. pp. ix., 486. Hurd & 
Houghton. 

Marriage in the United States. By A. Carlier. Translated from the French 
by B. J. Jeffries, 16mo. pp. xv.,179. Boston: De Vries, Ibarra & Co. 


The Negro in the American Rebellion; his heroism and his fidelity. By 
W. W. Brown. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1867. 12mo. pp. xvi., 880. 


Publications of the American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston.—Steps in the 
Upward Way: the Story of Fanny Bell. By Mary Barrett, author of “Shooting 
at a Mark,” etc. 16mo, pp. 279.—Sister’s Story. 16mo, pp. 298.—Glimpses of 
West Africa, with sketches of Missionary Labor. By Rev. Samuel J. Whiton. 
16mo. pp. 208.—Friendly Words with Fellow Pilgrims. By James William 
Kimball. 24mo. pp. 262. 


Publications of the American Tract Society, Nassau Street, New York City.— 
Paul Verner; or, the Forge and the Pulpit, Based on Facts. 12mo. pp. 371. 
—The Hopes of Hope Castle; or, the Times of John Knox and Queen Mary 
Stuart. By Mrs. 8 T. Martyn, author of “The Women of the Bible,” “ Allan 
Cameron,” etc. 12mo, pp. 359.—The Cinnamon Isle Boy. Ry Mrs. E. C. Hutch- 
ings. 24mo. pp. 169,—George Wayland, the Little Medicine Carrier. By the 
author of “ Basil,” etc. From the Religious Tract Society, London, 24mo. pp. 
108.—Bible Prayers. Arranged by Rev. Jonas King, D. D., Missionary at 
Athens, Greece, etc. 24mo. pp. 182.—The Syrian Leper; or, the Sinner’s 
Malady and the Sinner’s Cure. By Rev. E. P. Rogers, D. D, 24mo. 
pp. 100. 


Rebellion Record.—Nos, 62, 63, and 64 are now published. 








